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2 ks ambition. 79 
many monuments | 1 
factors to the reppblc, they. ie gener 1. 5 J 
their deaths. Among the many euloghiins that ame 890 
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e, his epitaph fays, „ 10 Anglif Jacob? hes 
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e parti cular palaces, churches, and. a EY 
Blog are e enumerated in ſereral litle boo oks that may 

be ' boughti in the, place; and and have | been, "faithfully trani- 
cribed by many voyagf writes, 
nice, they were e putting out vecy.cu 1 riow th 
| ſeveral edifices,. which are 
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The arſena o of Venice is an iſland. ol about three 


wiles rohnd. Ir t Contains a all the ſtores and proviſions. 


for war that are not aQually employed, . There are 


2 for their gallies and men of war, moſt of then 


full, as well as work-houſes for all land and naval pre- 
parations. That part of i 1% where the arms are ide 
makes a great ſhow, and was indeed: very extraordinary , 
about a hundred) years ago 20 burg preſent » a rest part of 8 f 

its farniture is grown. ulelefs., There ſcem to be my 
as many, ſuits bf: armour as there are. guns. The {words 
are old-faſhioned and upweildy, and t the hire. arms fits. - 
ted witk locks of little e 1 N in comperilon of. 
| thoſe that are now 5 in uſe, The Veneiians pretend | 
they could {et out, in "caſe. of great, neceſſity, thirty 
men of war, a boyered gallies, and ten gajeaſes,though,. | 
SF Wadi fi ceive how they could man a a 22 of bf 
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It was certainly a mighty error in this ate to effect 
ſo many conqueſts on the Terra Firma, which bas only 
ſerved to raiſe the jealouſy. of the Chriſtian princes 


and, about three hundred years ago, had like to have 
ended in the utter extirpation of the commonwealth; - 


whereas had they applied themſelves, with the ſame 
politics and induſtry, to the increaſe of their ſtrength 


by ſea, they might perhaps have had all the jſlands of 
tbe Archipelago in their hands, and, by conſequence, 
the gragteſt fleet, and the moſt ſeamen of any other ſtate 
in Europe. Beſides, that this Would have given no 


| jealouſy to the princes their neighbours, who would 


have enjoyed their own dominions in peace, and have 
been very well contented to have ſeen ſo ſtrong a bul- 


wark againſt all the forces and invaſions of the Otto- 


man empire. | — 


The republic, however, will ſtill maintain itlelf, it 


policy can prevail upon force; for it is certain the ve- 
netian ſenate is one of the wiſeſt councils i in the world, 


though at the ſame time, if we believe the reports of 
ſeveral that have been well verſed in their conſtitution, | | 
a great part of their politics is founded on maxims, 
which others do not think confiſlent with their hon- 
our to put in practice. The preſervation of the repub- 


hie is that to which all other conſiderations ſubmit. | 
Ty encourge idlenefs and luxury in the nobility, to 
| cheriſh ignorance and licentiouſaeſs in the clergy, to 


B keep 


Ie 74 5 
3 alive a bonds! faction in the common o people, 
* 0 connive at the viciouſneſs and debauchery of con- 
f vents, to breed diſſenſions among the nobles of the Ter- | 
2 a Firma, to treat a. brave man with ſcorn and infamy ; 
in ſhort, to flick at nothing for the public intereſt, are 
15 repreſented as the refined parts of the V enetian wiſdom, | 
Among all the inſtances of their politics, there i is 
hone more admirable than the great lecrecy which | 
reigns in their public councils. The ſenate i is gene · 
rally as numerous as our houſe of e commons, if we on. 5 
: 5 reckon the ſiting members, and yet carries its relo- 
| Hutions 10 privately, that they are ſeldom known ben 
they diſcover themſelves'i in the execution. It is not 
many years ſince they had before them a gelt debate A 
concerning che puniſhment of one of their admirals, 
which laſteda month together, and c concluded in is 
1 condemnation; yet was there none of 1 friends, nor 
5 4 of thoſe who had engaged warmly i in his defence, that 
x gave him the leaſt intimation of what was paſſing a- | 
: 2 gainſt - bim, until he was SY ſeized, 1 in 20s 5 
7 5 782 of juſtice. 5 : 
The carnival of Venice is every. Sts talked. . 
9 Tbe great diverſion of the place at that time, as well as 
' on all other high occaſions, i is maſking. The Veneti- - 
ans, who are naturally grave, love to give into the fol- 
lies and enterta inments of ſuck dete when Toe. of a 
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neſs of their tongue, haye a particular adyantage abore 


| phra fes which in al countries are peculiar to the po- 


| ces, but a multitude of. partieular words, that heyer en - be 
ter into common diſcourſe; They bare ſuch dae. i 
ent turn and poliſhing for poeticlal uſe, that they drop # | 4 


language, but, amigft all the. meanneſe and familiarity. | 


: ety, low 25  vulger 1 Oy. 


4 3s F; ets 


ture of the place, and make ſome amends for the loſs | 

of ſeveral pleaſures, which may. be met with on the 
continent. Thele diſguiſes give occafion. to abun · 15 bY 
dance of love-adventures; for there is ſomething more | 


intriguing in the amours of Venice, than in thoſe of - 44 


other countries ; ; and 1 queſtion not but the fecret hit. 
tory of a carnival would make a colleion of very. 41. 
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verting novels. - | 
; zi $5 


| Operas are another 1 a ak this: 8 5 
fon: the Italian-poets, beſides the celebrated ſmooth-- - *7] 


the-writers of other nations, in the difference of their 
poetical and proſe language. There are indeed ſets 6. 


5 but among the Italians there are not only eoten- 8 


ſeveral of their letters, and appear in 2 avidin fo m, 
when they come · to be ranged in verſe,” For this * 
ſon che Italian Opera leldom ſinks into poornels of 


of the thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and ſonorous 1 
in the expreſſon. Without this natural odvantage — 
of the tongue, their preſent poetry would appear | 


hy, © 


7 Foalned i allegories chat are 215 aich in 1 ule among the. 
writers of this nation. The Engliſh and French, who, 
always uſe the ſame words in verſe as in ordinary con- 


verſation, are forced to raiſe their language with meta- 
phors and figures, or by the pompoulneſs of the whole. 


| ©; phraſe, to wear off any littleneſs that appears in the 
1 particular parts which compoſe it. This makes our 


blank verſe where there is no rhyme to ſupport the ex · 
preſſion, extremely difficult to ſuch as are not maſters | 
in the tongue, eſpecially, when they writs on low ſub- 
jects; and it is probably for this reaſou. that Milton: 125 
has made uſe of ſuch frequent tranſpoſitions, latiniſms, 
antiquated words and phraſes, that he might the better 
deviate from vulgar and ordinary expreſſions. 
| There is a cuſtom at Venice, which they. tell me is 
5 particular to the common people of this country, of 
finging ſtanzas out of Taſſo. 'They 3 are let te a pretty. 
ſolemn time, and when one begins in any part « of the 
poet, it is odd, but he will be anſwered by fomebody 
' elle that overhears him. So that ſometimes you havp. 
ten or a dozen inithe neighbourhood of one afother,. 
taking verſe after vele and running on with the N 
as far as their memories will carry them. 


On Holy Na cle, among the ſeveral hows, that are 
yearly exhibited, I-ſaw one that is odd enough, and 
| particular to the Venetians, "There i is a ſet of artiſans, 
> ho, by the help of ſeveral pole hien they lay wa 
| a each, 


7 TH 7 ** 
2 eich chert roulderybuildthemſclresuph into 2 Hader 
A pyramid; ſo that you ſee a pile of men in the air of 8 
2 or ſivœ rows riſing one above another. The weight 18 
2 fo equally diſtributed, - that every man is very able to 
x. bear his part of it, the ſtories, if I may o call then, 4 
. growing. leſs and leſs as they advance higher and high- A 
; | | er. A lietle boy repreſei nts the point of the pyramid, ADs 
"_ who, after a ſhort Ipace, leaps off, with a great deal of 8 
5 dexterity, i into the arms ef one that catches him at the 
1 } bottom. In the ſame manner the whole building falls 4 
7 to pieces. Tha ve been the more particular on this, be- 
b cauſe it explains the following verſes of Clandian,' 
* which ſhow that the Venetian are not the inventors- 
r | EEE Sod 
£ of this trick. e Ne Fas | LNITS > 
9 60 vel qui more aim Tete n ard ; 
2 | 20 Corporaque ædificant, celeri creſcentia nexu, 
| 4 Quorum compoſitam puer augmentatus in afcem | 
* 100 Emicat, & vinctus plantæ, vel croribus ON 
80 Penduls librato kgit veſligia ſalty,” Cravoy 
0 41 Men, pid on men, with active leaps arte, 1 8 7 | 
; «And build the breathing fabric to the ſkies; == * 
5. „ KA ſprightly youth above the topmoſt row. 7 8 1 5 
n Fein the ll i pyramid, and erowns the ſhow. ” 4 ; 
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ACCOUNT | or A DREADFUL 10UNDATION- 
of THE SEA Ar INGERAM, ON THE. 


"COAST: or COROMANDEL, . Fae Ix ge 


IN: THE EAST-INDIES., 5 
ts 4 Leiter From Mr. William Parſon, fo Alexander - 


5 


Dalrymple, 2 55 
5 dear Frind. 7 e Jane 7. „17856 
YOU wiſthto * a in dd circumſtantial account: 


of the late calamity we have ſuſtained. It is no won | 
| der the accounts you have ſeen ſhould be incoherent 
and” imperfect ; for while the misfortupe. was: recent, 
-our minds were diſtracted with a thouſand. fears and 


apprehenſions for the conſequences : indeed, people - 
leſs alarmed. and lels gloomy than ourſelves might have. 
admitted the apprehenſion of peſtilence and famine ; 3; 
the former, from the air being tainted from ſome chou - 
fands of putrid carcaſes, both of. men, and cattle; and 


43 ; the latter from the country around us deing deſtroyed, 5 
as well as our ſtock. of proviſions. and the TR a. thi. 


earth. ite Fd s. 
From the Oh. of pag it blew bool Tee: ihe N. E. : 


but as bad weather is unuſual at ſuch a ſeaſon, we did 
not apprehend that it would become more ferious; bar: 
on the 19th at night it encreaſed to a hard gale; and on 


the 20th, i in the morning, it ble w a perfect hurricane, 
inſomuch that 0 our houſes were preſently u untiled, our 


6 3 * 


| 


| ' 


o 


An windows beat- in, and the rabling 0 pech | 


- preſently perceived. .z multitude of the- inhabitants. 5 


intercepted bx the torrent of watkr. As the heute iu. 
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the wall of our incloſures-blown down. A little be⸗ L £ 
fore eleven it came with violence from the fea, and 1 4 


crowding toward my. houſe,crying out that we a was + 9 I 


coming ia upon us. I.caſt-my eyes in that direQion, . 15 
and ſaw. it approaching. with. great rapidity, bearing T 


much the fame appearance as the bar in Bengal river. 


As my houſe was ſfeuated very low I did not heſitate FA 


to abandon it, direing my ſteps towards the old Face . : 
tory, in order to avail myſelf « of the Terrace 3 ; kor i a | 
that dreadful. moment I could not 10 far reflect upon i. 200 
cauſes or effe&tr, as to account for the phænomenon, or- _ 
to ſet bounds to its increaſe, ; I bad indeed heard of a 1 A 
tradition among the natives, that about a century 280 
the ſea ran as high as the talleſt palmira tree which 1. 1 
have ever diſregarded as fabulous, till the preſent un. 
usual appearance called it more forcibly” to oy mind. Se * E 
In my way to the old Factory, 1 ſtopped at the door of i | 
Mr. Boures“ *houſs, to appriſe the reſt of the gertlemem 

of their danger, and the meafures I' had eoncerted for! 1 
my ſafety .. | They accordingly joined-me ; but before by 4 
we attained: the place ot our deſtination, we 2 


bunt on a bigtr ſpot, and pretty well elevated from che. 
| ground, the water ran above a foot on the firſt floor, its. 
we kad no o Fccalſu to hars recourſe: to fad Terfacts. 
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1770 20 K* 8 0 
bet een one and two 0 "clock the water 9 ſub» 


ſite a little, and continued gradually degreafing! till the 
body of i it had retired ; leaving all the low places, tanks, 


15 and wells, full of ſalt water. 1 think the ſea muſt have | 


riſen fifteen feet above its natural level. Aboui the 


time of the water Tabfiding,.. the wind 'favoyredi it by. 


coming 1 round. to the- ſouthward, from which point it 
blew the hardeſt. As the FaQory- houſe was in a verx. 


ruinous ſtate, and ſhook exceedingly. at every guſt, we. 


were very anxious to get back to Mr. Boures' hovſe.,, 


. Lattempted i it twice, but found I had neither power 


nor ſtrength to combat the force of the wind, getting. 


back with the greateſt difficulty to ny former ſtation. 


About five o'ciock during a ſhort lull, we Happily | ef. 
ſeed i our remove. It blew very hard the gteateſt part 


; : of the night; at midnight it veered to the veſtward, and 
* was ſo cold, that 1 thought a we mould Mr © perithed as 
5 reclined i in our chairs. 33 . 


The gels broke: up Awards the neon That no. 
ee to deſcribe to you the ſcene that preſented it. 
Telf to our view, when day- light appeared: : it was drea- 
2. and horrid beyond deſcription. The trees were all 

blighted by the falt * and the face of the country 
eee with alt m ; yet. it had more the app a INC 
of having. ſuffered 7 a blaſt of wind, or by the p- 

tion of volcanos, than by an inundation of water, ſuch | 
An nd it in deſtroying, the e and foilage A... 
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touls were launched into eternity. 
ſeene was viſible from Mrs. Cor{ar's * 
which the ſea ſometimes broke, and me wes deren, : 
Iy in yo pe ro a the-driftiog of vel and © oths. | 5 2 Y 


35 | every os defeription. Buß W 0 were re found ful! of a 0 
"+ inhabitants who had taken refuge therein, tripped. off ; 2» 
ve | doors and windows, and quite open to the weather W.-4 1 
N top; the go - downs“ moſtly carried away and feverat _ © 
be, | ſubſtantial tiled houſes fo complately. leveled, as Rare - "i 
bY. ; ly to ifford a mark of their: ever exiſting ; but our ſuf⸗ ED 1 
5 ' WY terings were light, when compared with: thoſe of Co. 4 1 
Y. Ml binge, and the reſt of the villages 'nearer the fea, M | 
6 j Ciringa, out of four thouſand inhabitants, it is ſaid not 
wed more than twenty were fa ved, and thoſe moſtly on Mrs.. 
5 Corfar's Terrace, and on the beams of Captain Web. 
8. ſter's houſe, Mr. Gigeon Firth ;. Mr. George Day, An, 
5 the Portugueſt Fadre were, Xbelieve, the ont Europe | 
<2 ans that rere drowaed. At firft the fea rofe graduals - £4 
tf ly, and as it came in with the tide the people wer- IH | 
1 not much alarmed ; but when they found it fillets | 2 
* ei eaſe ſo as to render their ſituation dangerous, they” 3 
mounted on the top of their Cadjan · houſes, till the ſea 95 
„ impelled by a ſtrong Eaſterly wind ruſfrec in bpon 1 — . ic | 
- them moſt-furiouſly, when alte houſes: at the kame | 72 
= awfal moment gave way, and nearly four” osten; I A 


% 
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Seis at the backs of the houſes u deſcend, io order, 10 
3 J | Ws. 
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«ae which muſt inevitably. hire brought 
down. the. houfe, had they come to contaQ. At the 


oy Dutch village of Faggernaichyoran, T hear the diſtreſs | 
__ was very great, and that about a thouſand lives were. 
„ loſt; many of the villages in the low country between- 
: bY Coringa and- et e were my ee 


and the i 


| the northward as PREY] but at Edo not near "that ma- 
f | 55 ny lives were loſt at that place. The inundation pene- 


trated inland about ten coſs from the ſea in a direct line; * 


but did little more damage to theweſtward of us than de- 
ſtroying the vegetation. It would be very difficult to- 
aſcertain with any preciſion, the number of lives loſt 
in this dreadful viſtation; the moſt intelligent people 


L bave conferred with on-the ſubject, ſtate the loſs at- 


from ten to twenty thouſand ſouls. This is rather an 
indeiinite computation ; ;, but T think, if the medium be: 
| taken,it will then ratherexceed than fall ſhort of the real 

5 loſs. They compute that a lack of catile were drow ned, 
and from the vaſt numbers I ſaw dead at Nellapilla, L 

- can eaſily credit their aſſertion. For two or three. days 
aſier the calimity,ſuch was the langnor « of the inhabi - ; 
tants, not a Cooley or workman was to be procured at 

: any. price; it required our vtmoſt exertion, to get the 
dead bodies and the dead catile buried with all poſſible | 
5 ; ſpeed, to prevent the air being impregnated with putrig 
1 elvis. Rang 10 be: ing was a talk we could not ful · 
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by execute, except jaſt in the villages, However, tid. 
dad effects have enſued, which T impute to the contin 
wal land winds-that have blown ſtrongly for ſome tim 
paſt. Theſe have the property of dry ing up the; juices 
of dead bodies and preventing putrefaction, which muſt 
neceſſarily have been the conlequence in a damp air. 
It is extraordir inary, that the vaſt track of low ground 
on the ſouth. fide Guadaver 1y, from Cotendy to Buandar- 5 
malanka, ſuffered very little from the iaundation, and 628 
| ſcarcely a perſon periſhed.” This z country lies To e.. 
ceedingly low, as to de flooded i in many places by che = 
common ſpring-tides, and a great deal of it is in con- 
fequence covered with lalt jungle. Tt is probable they 


owe their fafery to thoſe ſmall iſlands at the mouth of ; 
the Guadavery, a8 well as Point Guadavery itſelf f which. 
muſt have both contributed to | break the force A 'the 


bs N q 


lea. 4 3 Ni 
When. we nad N From „ on | 
the 2 ift, we began to conſider how we ſhould. be , 
to exiſt in Tuch a a field of deſolstion, as our wells wete 
filled with ſalt water, our proviſions deſtroyed, and * . ö 
found by digging. in different Places that no ſweet: ak 4755 5 A 
ter was to be procured; when 1 it was diſcovered, that 
Providence had ſo far interfered ; in our favour, as to b . 
bring down the freſhes at a very early and unuſual ſea» - BE 
Ton, F rom what accounts we could haſtily. gather, | 
we were © appehenlive that the ſtores of . rice were either 


; 25 


n 
Auch damaged or totally deſtroyed, 28 the rice 20. 
downs and go marks are generally ſecured aginſt an 
 "necident leſs formidable than this. However, the event 
has happily falſified our ſurmiſes, and proved our in- 
Formation fallacious, for rice has hitherto been plenti- 
ful and not dear. The generous. ſupplies that have 
| been ſent us from the Prefidency, will, 1. truſt, ſecure: 
us from ſerious want. Qur markets havenot yet been 
attended by a perſon with an article for fale; but this 
is not to be wondereil at, as out Fopplies were. 05 
| Jy furniſhed by the villages : at no great diſtance inland; 

| and theſe countries have been drenched tufficiertly i in 
| falt water to deſtroy their produce. The fiſher-men, | 

_ a moſt uſeful body of people, inhabiting chiefly by the 

lea · fide, have been; aloft tatally extirpated; and we 

are thereby deprived of a very material part « of f our 
Tubſiſtance. Time alone can reſtore us to the com- 
| Forts we have loſt, and we have. reaſon to be thank: 
| fol that things have pot turned out ſo bad as we ap- 
prehended. I have tired mylelf j in attempting this nat- 
ration, and I ſear 1 have almoſt tired you in the peru- 
Al of i it. A great deal more might be ſaid upon the 
ſubject i in a flowery 'gard; if it yields ' moment's 4. 
muſement 10 my friend, "my end. is fully anſwered. 
Aue greateſt | part of this intelligence you have already 
| Had 4 in detail, but i it is your defire I ſhould bring it ts 
_ bhe put of \ view. 1 is haſtily Try, and very ig; 


: tete 4. 
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by is Enankerax ans ars or Be. 
1 AM very fertile, BY it requires 4 n 1 
we "Lincs at Venice, and better opportunities than 1 bare 1 


had, to enable me to give A character of the Venetians. - 
But were I to form an idea of them from what 1 have. ö A | 
Teen, I mould paint them az alively ingenious peaple, 55 


= 
* 
1 


45 "extravagantly, fond of public amuſements, with an un. 4 
4 common reliſh for bumour, and yet. more attachedits - 4 
* the real evjoyments of a lite, than to thoſe which 4% 69 N 
J king ofte 80 and Ny from vanity. "a 4 5 7 q #4 


4 W's very png to be fonod i in that ſptiers of life SY 3 4 
G remarkably: fober, obliging to Rrangers, and gentle i in 4 
1 their intercourle vith each other. The Venetians fe 
enen are ll and well made, Though 'equally-ro+ 
e 6 * „ „ 1 2 


2 = At 
es. +3 
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F of een 22 25850 aith dark "eyes. 2 _— — 
in the ſtreets of, Venice mony fine manly counte- 
B . nanees, reſembling thoſe tranſmitted to us by the pen. 


e. 8 2. SINY 


. 4. bil of Paul Veroneſe and Titian. The women are of - | f 
* 5 Ane ſtile of countenance,with expreſſive features: en * 


| Ap YG Akin of rich carnation. - They dreis their bair ins 
"mn | | Foeifu manner, - wh ich becomes them very much. 
* They are of an eaſy addreſs, and have no averſion 60 

{ I 30 _ cultivating an acquaintance with thole ſtrangers b 


re preſented to them by Mareen or dare | 
* © Properly. recommended. e ee i Fans We Vs $4 ee 


7 
+40 im oe. .msS 1 


1 45 * Strangers ere under lets enreiot here, in y 


4  tlculars, than the hative inbadjtahts, 1 14 8 
# +, ſome, who; after having tried moſt "of of 
| + Eorope, have prefered to livs t Venice on 10 
5 pd of the variety of amuſe! ments;the gentle manners of the | ay 
. © Inhabitants, and the perſebt ſreedom allowed in 'every ll * 
| | things except: in blaming the -meaſufes of govern ment. * 
When a ſtranger is ſo iniprudent s T to decluimagainſt 19 


"To the form or the meaſures' -of government, he will either + 
'B receive a meſſage to leave the territories of the ſtate, _ 
2 . one of the Sbirri will be ſent to ee N the * 


F { Pope's or. the Emperor' 3 dominion, Es 
"3H 7 Tue houſes 5 inconredtent * m n 


progreſs t they. are calculated to check. In: . ; 
apartments are on t the 
iahobit the | 
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ture 5 5 the Ike or 6 
E better li 
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quainted with, or can imay 


Babi tants of | Great Bfitaib-ma 
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8 . AR 4 relon, to approve. * 
| had formerly condemned. Custom and 3 
| F aſhi m have the greateſt influence. on our taſte of beau - 
ty, or excellence of every kind. What, from a vathety; | 
. of cavſes has become the ſtandard i in one country, is / 
ſometimes juſt the contrary in another / The lame +4 
| thing that makes 4 low-brimmed hat appear genteel. at. | 
one time, and ridiculous at another, has made: differ- 
ent ſpecies of verſificatian. be accounted the modgel of. 
Perfection in old Rome and modern Italy at Paris, or 
at London. In matters of taſte, particulatlyin ae 
tie poetry,the prejudices which each particular nation 
"abquirgs in favour of its on n, are difficult to be remov⸗ 77 
ed. People ſeldom obtain tuch a perfect Kpowledze 
of a foreign language and foreign manners, as to un- 
eee all the niceties of the-one and the allufigns.” ; 
to the other. 10 conſequence of ibis, many things are. 
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ae io them, for which We N e 8 NO 


bn | The dialogues- i in chime ofthe French AMY appear, 
1 5 unnatural and abſurd to Eyglim men, when they ar 
. attend the French theatre; yet thoſe who have remain 5 
cd long i in France, a and. acquired a more perfect know- 5 
| » 5 14185 of the lapguage, aſſure us, that, without rhime 
be dignity. of the tragic mple. cannot e i” 

| and that, even in comedy, they-groduce an additions: 

\ Kees wich overbalances 8 ob go * a 


Roe y the Engliſh, than our languag is by the French 


nation, we find many of our countrymen who reli | 5 Y 

the beauties, and-pay. the juſt tribute of admiration.to. 9 

the genius. of Cornei q while : therg.is ſcarcely a a. Ag, 2 
Frenchman ta be tound, who has LY. idea of. the m Mi 
,,, Tas es ng beans 
74 Wunzeut being zu u ER of pril, I may. AY 
. | aſſet that i in this: inſtance. the Engliſh diſplay a fairneſs. | 2 
> and liberality. of ſentiment ſuperior tothe F reach. The «i 
_ irregularities of Shakeſpeare's drama are obvious to e- Y 
n ery eye, and would, in the preſent age, be avoided. by, ©: f : 
"Io 2989 not poſſel ſed of-an hundredth: part.of 1 his gepius, wo 
J His peculiar beauties on the other band; are of an en- 8 i 4 
- cellence Which has not, perhaps, been, attained. by any. | 4 
. f * 


poet of. any age. or country. Let the French cri: tie, | 
from Voltaire down to the pooreſt (eribblox in. the, ler. 1 
erary journals, all. ſtop at the former, 


Fiench language bio more cg o beiter vader 5 
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by. barbarous taſte of the rale des, infit o on 0 gro+ 4 j1 1 
1 teſque abſurgity of the poet's. imagination, and j 1 175 i Y 
1 a trate botlr by partial. extracts of the: molt e | : 5 : 4 # 
G FT foenes of Shakeſpeare's plays. VF 1 * 
8 Wben a whole people, with ne es Fe yp ent . I 
b- which, eyen. the enemies of. the Britiſn nation allow. d 1 
5 them to have, unite in ine higheſt admiration of on 1 3 


man, and ride lor ages, to behold his piere: with 


- 44 


wis Poet, though they could not -ſee i © kn; e, 


"AF; of ous opinion of the Italian drama. 
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>» TTY! arrival at Venice. . 1 
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7 oe, though founded on a prejudice much no 


that there ges, BR Gans ge my t le u | 


moderate ſhare of candour might have taught them, 
| that it would be more becoming to ſpare tbeir 


An accident whichoccure+fince my arrival at wen. : 


able than the conduct of hg critics aborementionedy. 
has brought home to my conviction the raſnneſs of 
 thofe-who form opinions, without the Khot wledgs re- 
As to direct their judgment. | Os 5 n f * yr 
I had got, I don't know how, the moſt vontemptu- 
25 had been eld, 
there was not a tolerable actor at preſent in Icaly 3 and 
* bad been long taught to conſider their comedy as ide 


j * moſt deſpicable ſtuff in the world;.which could not a. 


moſe, or oven, draw a ſmile from any perlon of taſte, 
„ being quite deſtitute of true humour, full of ribaldry, 
and only Proper. for the meaneſt of the vulgar. Impref-, 
55 fed with theſe ſentiments, I went with a party to the 
Fo lage box of one of the le; 8 the OP: 88 of our 


-. 


Tu piece was . and d ene 
. character i in it was that of à man W ſtuttered-. In 


; this gefe, and in the ſingular grimaces with which they. 


ator accompanied. ins conſiſted 2 gre: 
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1 a ete 1 
nun they acquired little more Kab ledte 5 the author. 
A agalnſtwhom it is polated .. 
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Humour, I expreſſed a contempt for au audicnce which. 25 
could be entertaiued by ſuch buffoonery, and . 5 
could take. en ns exhibition 0 natural 6. 4nd "l 
my.” F 
While 2 indolges . of belt KY 3 
probation, on account of the refinement and ſuperi- 
ority of. our own taſte, and Lupported, the: dignity of, * | 
* thoſe ſentiments by a diſdainfu} gravity of countenance,.. on 4 
the Kutterer was giving 2 piece-of information to Har-. = 
lequin, which greatly intereſted him, and to which ne 
| liſte ned with every mark of edgerneſs.:x.. This-unfortu- .. + 
nate ſpeaket had juſtarrized at the moſt important ERR, 1 
of h his narrative, which Was, to acquaint the impatlent 1 4 
liſtener where his miſtreſs mas: concealed, when he une \ 
 lackily. ſtumbled on a word of ſix or feyen. ables, iS 
| which, completely obſtruted the progreſs of his parra-” : 3 
tion. He: attempted. it again. and, again, barldheage: 
without fucceſs. Though many gther words might _- ; A 


— 


N 8 . 3 a N 1 


, 


; explain the meaning equally well, It is as eafy to tink. 7 1 


aeſaint change his religion; a8 prevail on a ſtutterer to 5. 15 1 


* 


accept of another word in place of that at which = : 7 


4 has ſtumbled. "He adheres to his firſt. word to the laſt, 
* and wilt ſooner-expire with- it in his «throat, than” give. Y 4 2 
by. it up for any other you may offer. Harlequin, « on the ; 3 4 


preſent occaſion, prefented his friend wii a dozen, 4 
but * 1 82 e with aldi, and Eager tf. 
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| 4 $ pitched. his head fall i in the. dying mat 7 ſtomach, a 
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bis way. At length, makipg a deſperate effort, when- 


: 2 he, ſpeQators were gaping in ex pectation of his ſafe 


a delivery, the. cruel word came up with its broad. ſide 


5 5 foremoſt, and ſtuck, directly acroſs the unhappy man's. 


- wldd-pipe. | He. -gaped,. and panted, and croaked;; 5 his 
face fluſhed, and his eyes ſeemed ready, to ſtart” from. 
his head. . Harlequin unbuttoneq t the siotiefer- x waiſts. | 
coat, and the neck of his ſhirt ; he fanned bis face- with, x: 
his cap, and held a boꝛtle of hartſhorn. to bis noſe. | At 
* ” length; fearing - his patient would Expire, before he = 
could give the deſired intelligence, in 2 fit of deſpair he; | 


the word bolted out, of kis nongh to the moſt diſtant. 


part of the houſe. . „ nes 


This was eee in 4 manner lo perf Aly del 
4 and the humorous abſurdity of the enpedient came ie fo. 
ä une xpectedly upon me, that 1 immediately burſt into 2 


moſt exceſſive fit of laughter, in which I vas accompa- 


nied by my friends; and our laughter continued in, 
fluch loud, violent, and repeazed fits, that the attention. 
of the audience, beingtarned from the ſtage to our box, 
occaſioned a renewal of N ellos over r the Reuben 
with greater . vociferation than at firſt: : T3; 155 bs "I 
When we returned to the! ion, L was + aſked, if 1 ere ; 
as, much tonvinced as ever, that a man muſt be per- 
Fly devoid of taſte who could condeſcend to laughs . 


e . + 15 N Da. M00 . 
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[the town, is TO” ty 8 many ive lers i in a term of.. 1 
the higheſt admiranon. Thad been ſo often fore w arn- 85 2 0 


ed of the amgaement with which F ſhould be fira@t at. _— | 
vs I tbe ett ght of this city, that when Tafually dd f. C 
n , 1 felt little or no amazement atrall. You will be. 
ie; WW bold; fad thofe anticipators, 4 magnificent town; or- 2 1 
id, more frequently, to make t he deeper impreſſion, . ny. | 
e. gave it in detail z Fou will behold, ſaid they, magni-- 1 
5 fleent palaces, — towers and fleeples, all an 13 
m ing in the middle ot the ſea. Well, thĩs eee 
a bly is an uncommon ſcene ; and there is no manner. 
wo of doubt that a tow u., ſucrounded'by, water, 13 4 very 
x fine fight; but all the travellers. that heve exiſted ſince... 1 
, the days of Cain, will not convince me, that a en, 
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ſurrounded by land, is not a much figen Can . 
be any compariſon, 3 in point of beauty, between the. 
dull monotony of 2 water; ſurface and the dae 


. variety of gardens, meadows, hills and waods e 
97 5 If the ſituation of Venice renders. it. leſs, agreeable. bf 
; than another city, to behold at a diſtance, it muſt re - 


Ur in a an Mbnger: degree, Jef ede in... | 


5 34 5 5 of 2 
habit For you {will pleaſe to ie that, Infleas 
of walking « or riding i in the fields,'and enjoying the f fra - 
80 fa nee of herbs, and the melody of birds; when yen 

"with: to take the air here, you muſt fubthit 1 to be pad- 
ddled about from marning to night, in a narrow boat, a». 
0 dirty canals; ar, if you doh't like this,. von have 
one reſource | 8 which by, thak of e in St, | 
_ Mark's Place... „ 17 15 1 
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1 them, and. render. it, on the whole, an agreeable | town. 
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% from the more, at the bot 'tom of the Adriatic. Gulph. : . me 
. Though thoſe ſhallows,heing g now all covered. with wa- ee 
% ZE ter, have the :ppearance of one gre? lake, yet they: are na! 
ip 17 5 called Lagura, or lakes, becs becauſe 8 formerly, 28 it is ima-- | {on 
| . 5 ; | gined, 1 they were ſeveral. O ſailing on the Laguna, vn 

* a and looking to the bottom, many large hollows. are- to - inc 


be ſceo, which, at ſome former period hate, very pol 
d been difinel lakes, though now, being all covered D 
b ' With a co mon lurtace of water, 1 they. form one large : 
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hollows, and 8 in deeper water, ir, Tete male 8 = 
re a better defence'to the city than the frongeſt for- 3 
ifications. ; :On- the.ap rc ch of an enemy's fleet, the. © J 
7enetians have only to pull up their ſigkes, and . 8 © 4 
demy can advance no further. | "They are equally be. A 


; Fond the iofult ofa land army, 8 in the midſt orf E: 
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is. dangerous to gondolas, 
lometimes the gon dojcers c do not truſt themſelves, e ren. 40 55 5 p< 
vn the "canals within the city... This is not ſo Brent an i 
ese to the itiahitants,: 486 you way imagipe; 5 
becauſe molt of the houles have one door opening up- 
[ anal, and another communicating with the. 
ſtreet; by mes us of which, ap | of the Þridges, you can.” 
80 to almoſt any-part of the town by Ab, as well * 
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except the grand canal, which is very bl 520 FAY 
4 ſerpentine" courſe through the middle of the city. 
"They tell: you, there are Teveral hundred: bridges in 
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Venice. Wha paſs under this name, however, are fin« 
gle arches. thrown over the canals; no 1 151 them pil 
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8 V enough. ES | ne #7 ets * 5 85 
LL The Rialto cofilts alſo of a bügle ant, B24 4 : 

' FW voble one, and of matble. It js built acroſs the grand 
„canal, near the middle, where it is «narroweſt. / This 
* celebrated arch is nitiety feet wide « on the level of the 
is. - + canal, and twenty-four feet high, Its beauty i is impaired 
1 7 2 Ep yo rows « of booths, or ſhops, which afe erected 1 up- 
3 7 on it, a and divide its upper ſurtiee Into. three, naxrge 
3 The view from the Rialto | is equal y five 

| * magnißcent. The obleets under your. eye are the 
grand canal, covered with boats and gondolas, and 
| Ranked | on eich nde vith, g magnificent, palaces, 
. churches, and {pres ; but this fine proſpect. is alwoſt 
the bnly one in Venice; fof Except the th rand caniha at 
the canal Regio, a all the others! are narrog and mean} 
| fome ot them have no keys ; ; the wzter literally walhes 
| | he walls of the houſes, When you fail al thoſe 
NE - "wretched. canals, 1 you hive no one agre gb le ohe * : 
3 Cheer the night; and the "Tmell is overwhell bed” wit 
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The an habitarian vety ſuitable;to i , 1 
"che Bi the Lord Preſident'of Wales, wh . f 
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* e and ak, in zan, ſpots; in "which. we 1 
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* farms ſo well Cruated, that they appeared | to us more 


= a Kgheful ſituations than Olermont or Bur fleigh.. 5 a 
5 aſt we came by a gentleman's, houſe, on- the fide of a 
bill opening to a ſweet valley; which ſeemed: to be 
builtin « taſte much ſuperior, to that of a mere coun- 
0 try eſquire. We therefore ſtopt and deſired to ſes i it, 


| which curioſity was well paid for. We found it che 
neateſt and beſt houſe of a moderate Gre-that we ever 4 
aw. The maſter, it ſeems, was bred to law, auitted 
dhe profeſſion about fifteen years ago, and retired nts 5 
the country upon an eſtate of five hundred pounds per 
ee A wife andfour children; woes 
»hich incumbrances, he found means to fit up the 
houſe i in the manner - we faw it, «with remarkable ele- 
 ganee, and to plant all the hill about him with groves + 
and clumps of trees, that, together with 4 admirable | 
Proſpect leen from it, render it a place which a mon- 
arch might envy. But, to let yo -ſee how vulgar” | 
. minds value ſueh improvement, | I muſt tell you an a- 
. fſier made by our guide, ho was ſervant to Lord 
\/  Powin's ſteward, and ſpoke, I preſume, the tenſe of his 
bY: upon our expreſſing ſorne wonder that this ten 
tleman had been able to do fo much with fol imall « 
fortune; 1 00 not, ſaid he, know how it i but he is. 
_ always doing ſome nonſenſe or other. I x ; 
moſt of my neighbours- will give the ſame account of : 
my r at — „ Mon- EXD 


„ 4 Montgomery town: i uo better or han a1 il _— 5 9 
£2 al that remains of an old caſtle there is Welt 11 ll 
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wore of 3 a  rulnaus to tower but x nothing can be finer an mh, 
4 Q. It muſt have been N I 
exceedingly 5 in 4 times, aud able 10 refit | 4 
all the forces of the velm to vaae dem itwas — if 
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-ppog- 1555 make 5 Ap ook. t 


; N ohh the Severn Sinai Weben it, and that town of 
bv: - Welſn- Pool, terminated with high mountains. Tze 5 
oppoſite fide is beautifully cultivated. halt way up, 
and green to the top, except in one or two hit, whoſe- ; 
_ Gumwits are rocky, and of groteſque ſhapes, that. give 
| variety and ſpirit to the proſpe&d. Above the caſtle i Js. 
along ridge of hills finely ſhaded, part of which is the 
park; and ſtill higher ; is a terrace, up to, which. pou; are 
ud through very fine lawns, from Aire haven. 
. view that exceeds all deſcription, i 


By” The county. of Mont mer h lies. within this 
| view, is. to my eyes che mad beautiful in South Bü. 
_ tain; and though 1 have not been in 3cotland, Lean 
not believe I ſhall find any place there ſuperior, or e | 
qual, to it; becauſe the highlands are all uncukivated,. | 
and the lowlands want wood; whereas this country is. 
/admirably maded with hedge-tows. Ir has @ rei, 
mixture of cory fields and meadows, though more of 
the latter. The vales and bottom are large, and the: N 
mountains, that riſe like a rampart all around, add 2 8 
| magnificence and grandeur to the ſcene, without. give. ; 
ing you any horror or dreadful ideas, becauſe at Powis. 
caſtle they appear at Tuch a diſtance: as not to deſtr ; 
the beauty and ſoftneſs of the countty detween.them.. 5 
There are indeed fome- high hills within that iocloſure, _ | 
burt being voody and green, they make a more pleaf.· 
8 Sy e eee off nothing from. the profpets.. 
- Jt ens e 1 _The. 
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there 2 e of water and 
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mous caſcade ; but it did nor quite | 


of wood. che water 
nt,down the middle 
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Ae eee x 
os houſe of a gentleman, Who bed dhe care of 
Pow iss lead mines z it ſtands in 
the abode of quiet aud ſecurity, | 
high mountains on all ſides; but iht itſelf airy, 
3nd agreeable. | If man was: 
c world, and be forgotten by it, he could not find a 


3 vi, one of the higheſt in Wales; and when wt e ceame- 
| the mind with: awful aſthniſþmeat. Nature is in In | 


 frownlng over tho ruins and d 
The enormous mountains, or rather 

ethſhire incloſed us all round. *T 
5 theſe mountains a tree or Mud, or at 
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| nid under ground, the.eye fees nothing there bur TR 
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The Wend thouiag we ucended the moummin of Ber- 


to the top of it, a-proipe& opened to us, "which Atuck. | 


her majeſty tere; but it is the'majeſty' of a tyrant, 
tolation of * count. 


e 9 14 not upon.” 
ade of graſs 3; >; 
of habitations or culture In 


nor did we ee any ma 


_ the whole place. Between them is a ſolitude fir for s 


Deſpair to inhabit 3, whereas all we had ſeen before in 15 | 


Wales ſeemed formed to inſpire the meditations of love.. E 
We were ſome hours in erofling this defave; and thin» 
had the vie of a fine woody vale, but narrow add. 


deep through which à rivulet ran as clear and rapid as 


| the Scotch, butns, winding in very agreeable” forms,. 


with a very pretty cafeade. Qu the edge of this valley. 0 


we travelled on foot, for the lleepneſt of the road would: 
not allow ds to ride without | fome danger ; and in a- 4 
bout half an hour we came o a more open county.” 
: thoug ſtin incloſed with hills, in which e . 


Bala with its beautiful lake. The 


una. built; bat de lake - ins ject. TY 
. three miles W one in breadth; 


The fver 3 mea HP 
other end ee high mountains ; j 00 e E 5 881 
not ſo well. wooded as I. could with. 
There is All 4 bridge of fs bali 3 
\ the: Wb rer d gentlema 't lidufe whicthembeliftiet: =, 0 
ihe proſpecr. But; what Bala is moſt famous for is 3 
beauty of its women; . and indeed I'thete ta Tore M-- * 
the pretileſt girls Lever bebeld. The lake pfoduces ve- if 
ry fine trout, and afiſh called ain. n to __ 
and of a: very delicate tate. N VICE 
Aller 'we left the ban ls of the lake, wth we" 10. 
an agreeable diy, we got again ioto the defart'; z-but leis. N 
horrid tan IL have already deſcribed, the vale being: I 4 
more fertile, and feeding ſomie cattle. Nothing remark. — 
adle occutred in bur ride, until we came to Feſliaiog,. 16 
a village” in Merioneththire, the vale before which 16% 7 
the moſt perteah beautiful of all \ we had feen. From 1 
the heighth of this village you have a view of the ſea. 1 3 
The hills are green, and well ſhaded with wood: There 3 20 
Is a- 1 1 which winds throughy f the bottom „ O 
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* the fides* of the kills; : at t each vad 5 bigh a m 0 
tains, which feemel placed there to- guard this charm- . 
ing retreat àgainſt ny Invaders,” With the women- 
ode loves, with the ſtiend of one's heart, and ia godd- 
of books, owe oight als an ge eee 
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Ry.” e bas a mind:to live Jong an 


| "youth, in bim come-nnd ſettle at Feſtinioge, Not loop 
3 be chere died. in that neighbourbood an hon 
78 5 . bow 105 years of age by 1 1 0 f 
die had 30 ebildten, 10 by his ſecond at 
iir; his youngeſt len was 85 years younger ao : 

*eldeſtzand 800 ae pr bis d tt : 
"Re ee funeral. 3 ö | 
' __ - When: we had gürtel this: happy vale an hour, qa 
5 two, e came te LY narrow branch.of the ſex, which 1 
5 4 low' water: | As ve paſſed. over the: lande e 
= - were ſurpriſed. to les that all the esule preferred. thet” 
"US e to the meadows: The geide ſaid it 1 Hat.” 


tao avoid a fly, which in the heat of the dag came ons "1 
oxc the-woods, and infeſted-them in the valleys... * | 
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Io 73 t Wan e ſhapes: - Alo one Rk is (the corn” 
=: the other the formidable mountains of Snowdon; black” | 
4 and naked rocks, which ſeemed to be piled: one abore : 
another. The ſummits of 16me of them are covered 
Viik clouds, and cannot be afcended. They do alto- 
2 gether ſtrongly excite the idea of Hops of their ber 


8 the fragment of: a demoliſtied world, ; 17 1 18 k 
"In the.evening we rode along the =) 1 which is 
— cold. The grandeur « of the e 01 


ihe the. me 


1 at he gt; all leber objedls appeared mann | 
ind trifling; fo that we cou, hardly do. juſtice: 
ruins of an old caſtle, ſitumted-upon. the tog of a 1 
ical hill, the foot of which is waſhed by the © | 
which has every feature that, 6 can gi 
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7 Next morniog beibg Ain we F to cl "oY up 
to the top of the mountain, not indeed ſo bigh 28 Snow- 
don, which is here called: lei Sinn; then is, the neſt 
of the eagle; but one detzrer lower than that called! 
Moel Happeck, ihe naſt of the hawk-; from whence we 
law a Phenomenon, new to our eyes, bur ob õο in 
Wales ; on the one nde n midaighs;- e 
bright day The whole extent of the' mountain 0 
Showdon, on our left hand, wits wrapped m elend, 
from. top tb bottom; ot om be rigbt the ſun ſhone. 
moſt glarioully, over the ſea-con'of Crna. Tu 
hill we god upon w , the way. 
came. up a pt ty eaſy aſcent 1. bur bees: u + al. * 
precipice of ec un : arts, and below, x'valts, 
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which though-nat cultivated, bas muh ſavage beats. 


ty;; the dev were Heep and flinged'with d e, 
| There were'two linte” lakes or rather Targe-*pobls, 
WM that 80 46 the botiors;. From which-Mued a-oivulet,. 
that ſerpentined in-view. for two >." Mae at ant: 
3 wan en Mkt the eyes... 3 a 
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wig” He Rae Kar country; throy x which we "7: 
had travelled, from Catnarvon'ts Snowdon above 15 5 


whick ennobles the proſpect the Menai windy 1% 
moſt beautiful manner, juſt under bis windows;' ig 
woods ſhade the banks of it on "each fie 

hie b; intermixed with wet, are 
together eden make * 
park, Nee | 
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Which I have hard it compared: , The hauſe is a bad 
| wnez [the gardens are made in a, very fige taſte; but 
pon the whole] like it moch lels than Sir N. Bailey's, 
mash the reputation of the former is great za Wales 
| All thereſt of the ifle ot. Anglefes 33. a. naked and | 
| vnpleaſant country, Bithout a tree or hedge to be ſeen 
fn it, yackitivated, Mill, ſrom the obſtinscy of the peo- 
ple, in adhering to the ignarance of their fapefathers 
4; ahi I: n ig God: not. % prof ern the troch part. of 
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of er Ton Peandlnchs e ee the land 
at low water to Penman Mawt;a high and yockym . 

lain, the paſſage over which-muſt have been very Fight» 

ful,b&fore they built a wall atong the edge of the woody 


__ which ſecure? you from the danger of falling dawn thè 


5 brecipice chat is below it into the ſea; but with d 
guard it is very agreeable, the ſans of whe: den aud 

country being very Ene. Wa ein $4 e , 
never law any thing that firyck.x me mere ds the 

| belt view, of Cane calle, to which Fe 0 can 


n came a- 
ter paſſing this mountain. It was bullt by Edward be 
| Firſt, in much the fame ſtyle with chat of Catner von 
but ſtronger and more regular. The-fituation is noblez 
nd it Lands . rock of conſiderable e 
| | dend 
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Meal of a ditchjthres ſides of ĩt are lefended by un arm , 
of the ſea, and four turrets that riſe above. the towers,” | h 


deſides two others at one end ſtanding below the others, 158 


c nem 
feet thick, in none leſs than twelve. The whole to- 


gether hath the grandeſt appearance of any building 1 
ever beheld, eſpecially as the walls of the town, which 


are built like thoſe of Carnarvon, but with. bolder and 


appidation for the future. We wete told his grandfa- 


ther would have lived in this caſtle, vould he have per- 


chafed any lands in *the country about ng, + 


none to be ſold, he dropt the deng n... 
1 wiſh he had pürfued it, for then we might . 


ſeen the nge ee et neee h 
8 5 <; E : 


ne the middle of the rock that over-hangs 696909 
The walls between are battlements, and look ve 


| handſomer towers, appear right in one 'view -to-the . 
eye with the caſtle, when firſt you approach. it. All | 
the outfide remains, except one tower as in the time o- 
Edward the firſt; and that vas not demoliſhed either 
wich battering engines or with cannons, but by the pe- 
ple of the place taking ſtones from the foundation, fr 
their own uſe, whenever they pleaſed; the conſe- 5 a | 
: quence of v hich was, that the greateſt part of the to- 
er fell into the ſea. But the upper part more ſurpriſingiy 
continues Kill "fin i in the form of an. arch; and Lotd 
Hertford, the preſent proprietor,” bath forbid - any dil- 
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me a great deal of pleaſure: 4 But now. the boar, ad 
" ings, and roofs, are -all taken away, o that. we can 
hardly gueſs at its ancient magnificence, | The hall 
muſt have been a noble room; it is 100 feet long, thir 
ty wide, and thirty high. The roof was ſupported by 
very beautiful arches, which ſtill remain. There are two 
chimneys i in it, and it was well ligbted. The ſtone· 
Work of the windows is exceeding handſome. Had 
our friend Milla (the builder of Hagley houſe) been 
- with us, he would' have fallen down and adored the 
are hitect. The eight towers ſeem to have contained 
three very good bed · chambers each placed one above 
Another beſides ſome upper rooms. The chamber 5 


are eighteen feet diameter, except one called the king's 


chamber, which has a bow window, gained out of the 
thickneſs of the wall; and the room is; by that means 


- extended about thirty feet. Over the arch of chat x in- 
3 dow. are the arms of Edward the „„ 4 
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From Conway caſtle, we 4ravelled half FOR $ jOuf- 


| ney through a your romantic country, to Rud! and, or 


rather Land- caſſ le, the main of which are leſs per- 


feet than Carnarvon or Conway ; nor was jt ever e- 


5 dual t to them, either i in extent or beauty, which Ta am 
| Corry for, as it was built by Henry the Second. 


Not far from hence, at a place called Bodrudan, w we 
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yo a rainy day in n very cemfortable- manner, with. * 


an old en of mine, who is ine lady of the 
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caſtle, md hath torbid all depredations, which 1 beo. 
ple of the neighbourhood uſed to make, by - taking it 
down to build and repair their houſes and pisdie, 3 
which would eee t-kkethe towerof- Con- 3 
way: 3 © 
The next moroing we went t to ; the top of th bin, . NY 
from whence we had a” view. of the whole vale of 55 
Clwydd, from one end to the other, which i gqualled. yy 
by none in England for fertility and beauty. There i 2 
neither mountain nor rock to be ſeen in any part ofit. <3 = 
After you turn your back upon rRadlard, the bill oh > I 
one fide of it riſe very gradually by gentle aſcents. . "© 
| Moſt of them are cultivated quite to their ſunitiiu,off "= 
ers- half way up; ; and when the tops are not encloſed, 
they are a fine graſſy down, like Clent-hill, and ſhaded 9 
and enlivened' with wood, like the flopes in my park. ; 3 
But; yerT prefer the ſcenes in Montgomery" mite to bs ' 
lively rale. There is 'A great beauty in this, but there? * i 
is no majeſty. Whereas there; as in the mind of a ters : 


5 tain lady, with whom T have the honor to be iti. "ef 4 I 
- mately acquainted, the loft and the agreeable is mi er 
E with the noble; ey great, and the ſubtinie. e 4 


About the midgleof this vale, upon the brow of a 3 

kill, ſtands Denbigh: oaſtle, a very fine ruin; it enclo. 
ſes as much ground as Conway op Carnarvon, but hath 3 2 
not ſo much building, The towers of it are ſanding x. | 
at a. very, coulderble diſtance from one another, be.” <3 7 71 
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ing Nee! in — but they are in x the tame 90 of: 


| architecture, having been builtin the reign of the ſame 


| king, who by theſe firong fortreſſes ſecured! to himſelf: 
and his poſtery the dominion. of North Wales. The. 


ball is till pretty entire, and rivals that of Conway,ex- 


29 that the roof doth not pes to have been arched. 


The towers are all ini a ruinous ſtate, I think i it a pi- 
5 and ſhame to the owner, that more care is not taken 
to preſerve ſuch reſpectable remains of tee 


5 When we left the vale of Clwydd, we wear into a bar- 


ren and mountainous country which. continued from: 


Ry thin as far as Wrexham. 15 


From Wrexham we went to wynluy, the ſeat ot 
Sir Watkin Williams Wyan. Part of the houſe i is old; $: 


but he had begun building a new one before bis death, 
in a very good taſte. One wing is finiſhed, and that 
| alone makes a very agreeable houſe. The view from: 
it is the moſt chearful Lever beheld. It ſtands i in the | 
5 middle of a very pretty park, and looks over that to 42 
moſt delightful country.” But if the park was extend- % 
ec a little farther, i it would take in a hill, with the view 
of a valley, moſt beautifully wooded ; and the river Dee 
| winding | in ſo. romantic and charming a manner, that I 
think it exceeds that of Feſtiniogy, « or any confined ?prof.. 


pect I ever beheld. ' 


| Indeed the country, for five or ſix 1 is of anoth-. e 


er tewper, excetdingly Fertile, and- very romantic. 
Z 80 While | | 


to 


e 
1 
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While 1 at it; ;1 aſked. one 0 my. f ends, 
Whether he thought it poſlible for the eyes to beho "hy 
a more pleaſing ſight.” He ſaid, 00 Les; z the fight of / 
a woman one loves.“ ur anfwer LEY * Whew: 1. LOS 
in love 1 en ies” 
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LLETH IN WALES, 
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MACHYNLLETH. lies in a fall dent PET 
ſurrounded with mountains.- It ſlands in the extreme 
weſt angle of Montgomery hire; and the bridge from the.” 
town carried-us into. Merieneth. - C 


curred to us at the i inn of Maebynlleth. 1 J | = 5 
A gentleman of the neighbourhood politely introdu« · 
oed himſelf to us; and hearing we travelled to chip"; 
our curiofity, civilly offered to- gratify-i it, as far as he 
could. It was natural tor me, among other things, te 


ell's, Mr. Edwards's; & c. I ſtill enguited which was. 
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T cannot omit a ridiculous circumſtance which ee. | «4 


the beſt. He 8 they. were . all ved. bor to. ; 


* TRAVELLING. ANECDOTE AT Mech * 


enquire about the roads, and the ins. I therefore aſk- 4 | . : a 
ed him, if there was a good houfe at our next ſtage 552 AN 
He anſwered there were many, Mr. Lloyd's Mr. Pow=. 


= . * * 
A 5 5 canal him explicit, I perſiſted in aſking him, hoes: 5 
either of them was as proper, as that in which we were e 
sir l ſaid he, with a peeviſh ſurpriſe, en you: : 
nuke this houſe for-a-Gentleman's ? : . 
13 quickly explained myſelf, and begged Kio pardon. 
We might indeed have travelled through the whole 

country with” a conftant ſuite of recommendations ; * 
and this gentleman preſſed us to accept of- his invita- 
tion to his hoſpitable: friends; but it did not agree with 
# dur plan, nor had we reſolution enough to facrifice out 
7 . to a daily ſucceſſion of jolly company. 


Leaving Machy alleth we ſoon found ourſelves in a: 
truly Alpine valley; the rapid torrent- roaring over a 
bed of broken rocks, and now and then interrupted by 
immenſe fragments, from which it fell in conſiderable- 
centaracts; the woody. and exalted precipices on each 
- fide of the river, and the mountain brooks contipuals 
I Vy rattling about us formed a romantic picture of the 
romantic road between Aigues Belles and mount Ce- 
nis. Towards the extremity of this beautiful ſcene,. | 
1 the huge mountain of-Cader Idris preſented its naked, 5 
FT: ctaggy. and prominent cHKf, full to out. front. I never 
ta an object more awfully fubli ime; it extends more 
than halt a e in ee and is at t leaſt a ares 
_ #teet high. 8 . 
bi 7 hs: road paſſes under part of this Hoody is. tre- 
1 mendrous „ precipion, on i the — hand, within ſight a 
= aig 


> hw Cy 1 
altegelakie on the left and cloſe to the brink ofn m 
It then oroſſes an arm of Cader Idris, and with a ase 
deſcent of two rocky miles, ends at Dolgelley. Part of * 
this latter path leads tbrough-a- thin oak wood, which | 


5 hangs over an impetuous torrent, foam ame. k 

le ged declivity, as ſteep as the road#. CY. „ 2-4% 
;5 The wretched town of Dolgelley is Basly Fe . 
— upon the- Avon's bank... The vallies around are rich- 

h ly int er ſperſed with woods and decent hovſeywhile. hs 

r: mountains-bound-every. als from the n t. ., 


regular diſtances... | . * | 
|  Cader Idris, from the quickueſuef its 8 and we 
nearneſs of i its ſummit, appears much higher than it re. 
ally is; many people, on this account, have area 
it as the bigheſt mountain in BOS but vod don hy ow: 
indiſputably higher. | * N 
F'could learn no bene of its oak proprndipplas.- x4 
elevation ; but I. ſhould think it muſt be more than 
| balfa mile above the level of the river at Dotglley, 1 
which receives the ez a ſmall n * * 
town... Ui ; 
There appears lome ſpirit in the funnel woes in a this. 
neighbourhood, which extends its nt influence for, © 
many miles round the country. 1 
About five miles from Dolgetly, 4 * oh e 1 ; 
firs on * ſide 10 oy veg the ſpot)ave turn · 
fall behind 
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17 5 5 „ 
taal houſe ofa „ This catara 15 b. | 
| ken igtotwo broad parts; the upper deſcendyaboutthirs* | 
ty-five feet; upon a mall craggy ridge, and the lower.” 
About twenty feet, into a romantic baton; encircled with 

perpendicular or impending Tocks.” A fine wood ſur- 
rounds it, and ſome of- the largeſt trees project 1 
ſhady branches over the precipices of the caſcade. 

Returning to the high road, we foon croſſed a bridge, 
. under which the torrent rattled from the above caſ-* 
| Cade, down a ſteep deelivity, and throoglr large Wiſe 3 
Joiated fragments towards the river. | 85 

We quitted the valley” two triiles firther, and aſcend;- 
et baren and diſmal mountain. The road continus - 
ed Toneſome and melancholy for Teveral miles, but at” 


. Length conducted un to u comfortable little inn.” 


My companion's curioſity led him” to turn to the“ 
nieht hand from nearly the tummit of the mountain, 
& which is called Pen- maen, towards the falls of the riv⸗ 


bi, 5 ers Mothvaye and Cayne. HE found the road exceed? 


ingly bad, but his troubleſome ride was amply repaid” © 
by the object in purſuit. The cataracts were very 
deep, ond fell in broad ſheets of water, through a varhe | 
ed ſcenery of woods and rocks. iy 
Theſe- remarkable cataracłs are each of boar the car | 
of a whole river; and ſituated withir a quarter of-u | 
mile of one another. That of the Mothvaye forme 
Wo. py broad ad ſhook of an, Moves about half way _ 
« = don | 
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dpwn by a ridge in the rock, each part being alfo bent 


fully broken by frequent erags. projecting through it. 
This whole fall py be a about Fe" or W feet l. im | 


That of the rw; is a Sea a from Ack 


to rock, not near ſo wide as the former but much 


pigber. 1 ſhould. imagine it muſt be from an hundfeds , - 


and fifty or two hundred feet high, but tiſe bottom. is. 
of very difficult acceſs, The ſcenery, which imme 
; diately ſurrounds them both, is noble beyond deſerip- 
tion, producing a fine contraſt to the naked 2 ef 
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or DUBLIN, AND THE wosrTatuty ror rn 
, IRISH... 5 WW b. 1774+, 
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HAVING croſſed st. Gtorge's Canet from: Live. 
erpool, the moſt proſperous ſca-port town on the weſte 
ern coaſt of England. the firſt land we made was Houth 
Heath, a point of land about eight mites eaſt of Dub- 
s, forming the north-point of its bay, which is REL 

three or four: miles wide, and ſix or ſeven deep. The. 
har of this. harbour, is very. .incommodions ; but- the 
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entrance into the OR being at leaſt eigbr ae 
' from Dublin city, is extremely | beantiful and pictur- 


elque, diverſified with hills and promontories on cithey 


hand, exhibiting a very ſpacious amphitheatre, bound-- 


al by a high ſhore, and ſaid to be exceeded in grandeur - 


by none, except the bay of Naples, to whoſe ſuperior-- 
1 of view, Mount Veſuvius does not a lrtte contri- 


: baute. The country all round i is ſprinkled with white: 


e From the entrance, the light-houſe. on the, 
ſouth fide of the harbour appears to great; advantage. | 
At alittle $iffance from ic is Iriſh town (two miles dit-- 
tant from Dublio) to which place the dyke-from that 
e and which, when carried on to the extent 
Propoſed, will eonſiderably "increaſe the. quantity af 
marſh ground already retrieved from the bay, 5 the. 


bottom of which the-river Liffy diſcharges ittelf. 1 
The city of Dublin is e ehen from 

the water; vet the landſeape upon the whole is highly 

rich and beautiful, being horizoned/in ſome places by 


N mountains, exackly conical, called the Sugar-loaf hills... 


Tam perſuaded there are many who would not regret 42 
Journey thither for this fifgle. prof pect, to render. 
Which complete, a number of circumſtances are. 
neceſſary, but which can ſeldom concur, ſuch. as the 
ſeaſon of the year, the time of the day, and the clearneſs. 
of the atmoſphere when you. enter the bay... 5 


ee the city. of Dublia is much great- . 
= 8. 
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er than ca. e Dank than. 
a fifth of that of London. If you view it from any - 


the towers, it ſeems more; but from walking the ſtreets, © 
you would ſuppoſe it to be lefs,” In 2754, there were 236. 
22,857 houſes in this city 3 but in 2566, they were en. Fe. 
creaſed to 1351943 ; and are now further augmented to "142 


137500, which indeed-is far ſhort of one Fourth of the 


number of houſes in London ; ; yet there is not fo great 5 
a diſproportion in the number of inhabitants who are 
ſuppoled, at a moderate computation, to amount to. i 
160,000. It i is nearly circular,about eight miles in cir. 0 
cumference. "We ſee it to great advantage from any of 5 


its ſteeples, the blue nate having a very good „ 
| The beſt view is from the Phoenix Park, {the Hyde: 28 5 


Park of Dublin) but much n more extepſix ive. than ou 


and would be exquiſitely beautiful if dreſſed and plant- i 
ed; but-except ſome thorns and the clumps of at | 
planted by the late lord Cheſterfield when he was 10. d 
Lieutenant, there are very few trees upon it. Tit ot | 


* 


part of this park his Lordſhip raiſed ; a handſome tols- 
umn of tree-ſtone, fluted, with a pheenix. on the top, 
ifuing out of a flame; it has an iafeription on the. 


baſe, importing that he embelliſhed the park at his own 
expence, for the recreation of the citizens of Dublin; 


and his name is (ill held i in veneration . mow | 


In this park there is a a. . | 
883 os of Dublin is very indifferent, but 
the 


Weſtminſter. — Lately . been added to it a elegant 
- ſquare, called Merryon's ſquare, built i in a ſuperb ſtile; 


WE "Near that is the 1quare called St. Stephen's Green, 
each ſide being near a quarter of a mile, probably the 
largeſt in Europe, round which ig a gravel-walk of neat 


a mile, where genteel company walk 5 in the evenings, 
and on Sunday's: after two. O clock. This ſquare has 
ome grand houſes, and is in general well built; and 


although chere is a great inequality in the houſes, yet 


. this in ſome reſpect adds to its beauty. In the midft 


of it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of George II. in braſs, e- 


| reftedin 1758. The fituation is chearful, and the 


| buildings around it multiply very faſt. A new ſquare | 


has lately beet begun, called Palatine ſquare, near the 
barracks, a regular fine range of buildings, which when 
completed, will 'confi e add to the | Efowing im. 
provements of this city. -, | 


I be quays of Dublin are Its principal been Th N 
8 lie on each ſide the river Eiffy, which i is banked and 


walled in the whole length of the city; and at the 
breadth of a ty ide ſtreet from the river on each fide, the 
Houſes are built fronting each other, which has a good 


effect. This embankment, when e will by tops 


rior to any part of London. | 
© The Liffy runs for about two miles 3 in a 


e line through ** city. 11 has five bridges: over 


it 
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u of bieb ER des is the moſt 3 ae 
© © conſiſts of five arches of ſtone. The chord of the 
middle one is forty eight feet. It was begun in 175% 
wy in about a year and a half, and coſt 20,000igui- 
It has raiſed foot · paths, alcoves, and balluſtrades 
like nne of a white ſtone, coarſe but 
hard. It fronts Chapel flreet to the north, and Parliaq- 


ment ſtreet to the ſouth. - The length is- two hundred 


and fifty feet, and the breadth much the ſame as that of 
Weſtminſter. | Queen's ridge was rebuilt in 1764, i 


exceedingly neat, and conflſts of three elegant arches; 


The other bridges are not worth mebfioning, as they; 


are merely conveniences to fave the trouble of wok 
acrols the river, and defy every order of architecture. 


At the end of Eſſex-bridge is the elegant new 1 
ing of the Exchange, which does honour to the mers , 


chants who conducted i, the expence being moſlly:de- 
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frayed by lotteries. The whole i is of white ſtone, ri iehly , - #20 
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Near this, on « little eminevcs; is "ſitoated the caſtle} +4 


the refidence of the Lord Lieutenant, which conſi ts 


of two large courts; called the upper and lower caſtle. 


yard; in the latter of which are the Treaſury; and 
ſame other public offices. Though there is leis 


grandeur i in the outward appearance of either, yet, ups 
3 e bt 


| embelliſhed. with ſemi-columns of the Corinthian order, | . 
a cupols and other ornaments, with. a ſtatue of his preſs 0 ; 
ent Majeſty George UI ; erected in 2779. FOR oa 


Wc ee, "7 62 ) 
81 - on the: whole, this caſtle is far ſuperior! to the Ee 
7 | ; gt. James s, as well in the exterior, as the e and m_ 
. EE elegance of the apartments within. '- 
Here are two cathedrals, eighteen pariſh. "nd, 
3 : beſides {everal chapels and meeting houſes.” Neither 
of the cathedrals are remarkable for their architecture; 
and as to the pariſh-churches,excepton the- front of 3 or 
| 4 of their ſteeples,external embelliſhments haye been lit» 
_ tle ſtudied, all that ieems to have been attended to * may - 
" neatneſs and convenience within; but they are gene. 
rally deſtitute of every monumental decoration. | In 
38 | the cathedrals only, can be ſeen whatever of the monu- 
3 mental kind is worthy of obſervation. {, 2, ;/ \-: 
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From the general badneſs of the ſtreets of: Dubling 
a hackaey coaches are more frequent i in proportion than 
1 London, and ſedan chairs 3 are” dar ene as awed 
: 2 Nee $t- James' EC Ss 10k Re WLPR Mad. 1 


1 In the year 1749, it was computed, that in the city 
E a4ad liberties there were two thouſand ale- houſes, three 
' 36 hundred taverns, and twelve thouſand brandy- hops. 
3 At preſent, in this extenlloe place, there are but 7 or 8 
I; coffee houſes, and they are refotted to for tea and cof- 

ſee only, not like thoſe i in London, where dinners and 


| a ſuppers make 4 very convenient addition; 3 nor are 


. there above half a dozen 'chop- houles ; ; buch accom- 
modatigns, being novel in Dublin. . 


Wy is "Re Hunnen, that in this large and popu- 
. V 
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The practice of cramming gueſts is already enploded, 


Wberever I WY — I was Hoes defired to do 
juſt a as * would ch 


63 . 
lous city, there ſhould be tuch an almoſt total 11 
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ſtrangers and travellers. This defect obliges every bo- 


dy, who is acquainted with the place, to get into pri- 1 
vate lodgings as ſoon as he art ives, or to uſe the boten 


* 00s . 


lately ſet up ; ; ſome of which are elegant. | 2 50 4 


During: my Vers here, I was frequently, preſented 
with the picture of a late Touriſt, at the bottom of the 
chamber-veſſels, with bis mouth and eyes open, read ly. 
to receive the libation ; and on enquiry found, that 


even the utenſil now is more frequently called by be 


name of a Twiſs than any other, in contempt of the © 
illiberal refleQions of that gentleman, who. was fo hol. | 
pitably received here; Indeed, hoſpitality holds its e. | 
ſidence here ; for it is cuſtomary for almoſt. eyery gen- 3, 
tleman, who dines with your friend, 1 to aſk you; for 4 | 5 | 
day ; nay, they will ſometimes invite the =hols! com- XP ; 


pany to be of your party. This ſocial cuſtom is wu 


very prevalent, 0 not ſo much, 1 ack toy. How it 
has been. 55 A £ 

With reſpeR t to drioking, 1 Lats bean hpity My 
appointed. The bottle is circulated freely but not to | 
the exceſs we haye heard it was, and I of courſe dread- 
ed to find. Common ſenſe is reſuming her empire. 


and that of gorging them is daily loſing. 1 


"lev" | 


Ie; 5 7 
where the praice« of drinking healths at PEN was, 


5 entirely laid aſſde. Let the cuſtom originate whence. 
it may, it is now unneceſſary; in many eaſes i it is un- 


1  Leafonable, and in all ſuperfluous, ee tes 


The tables of the firſt faſhion ae covered jut as in 
Tondon; I can ſcarcely ſee any difference, unleſs it be 
chat there is more variety here. Well, bred people of 


. different countries approach 1 much nearer to each other. 
in their manners, than thoſe who have not ſeen the | 


world. This is viſible in the living of the merchants. 
of London and Dublin. With theſe you never ſee a: 


Miated dinner at two o'clock, with a glaſs of port al- 


ter it; but you find a table, not only plentifully, but: 


| luxuriouſly ſpread, with choice wines, both at dinner 


and after i it; ; and, which gives the higheſt zeſt to the- 
entertainment, your hoft receives you; with-fuch an 
appearance of liberality and indeed urbanity,.as is very 
pleaſing, Here they betray no attention to the counter, 
diſcover no ſombrous gloom of computation, but dit 
play an open frankneſs and ſocial vivacitx of. ſ pirit. 5 
Bt: vou prefer the men of this country tor th eir hol 


8 pitality, and tlie women for their n =o are ike 


Io live. well zx ih them. e e e 


ö In general, the outſkirts of Dublin conki died, of 
huts, or cabins, conſtrued of mud dried, and moſtly 
without either chimney or window ; ; and in theſe miſ. 


Fa & l l of . far the greater part of the in- 


babitanta 


2 Os 2 3 2 


of} v6: ov 


* 


hd . = 


mw : 


IE 


ance of content. . . 

The indigence of the middling 7 5 of people is is vi- 1 2 1 

; fible even in Dublin; yet from the moſt attentiv e and 220 
minute enqurtes, I am confident that the och of 5 


— 2 — 


wy * * . 
<a of Ireland: linger out 2. ated; ne 


A ſmall piece of ground is generally annexed to each, 
whoſe chief produce is potatoes ; and on Abele roots 
and milk the common Iriſh. ſabfiſt all the year round, | 


without taſtiog either bread or meat, except perhaps at 


Chriſtmas: once or twice. What little the men can 
earn by their labour, or the women 'by their ſpinning, 


is generally conſumed i in whiſky,” Y ſpirituous. liquor 


reſembling Geneva. Shoes and ſtockings are ſeldom 
worn by theſe beings, who ſeem to form a different race” | 
from the reſt of mank ind. Their poverty is far greater 
than that of the Spaniſh Portugeſe, | or even the Scotch 1 
Peaſants, notwithanding E wear ne 


* 


this kingdom, eirher of corn or catile i is not above! ;two 
thirds, zt moſh, of what by good cultivation it might 


_ yield; . notwithſtanding | which, the landed gentlemen, 1 
believe, make as much, or more of their eſtates, „ = 
any tn the three kingdoms 82 while the lands, for equal | 
goodneſt produce the leaſt. The Tonſequences of this, | E 


with reſpect to the different claſſes are obvious the 
landlords firſt get all that is made of the. land, and be 


tenants, for their labour, get poverty and potatoes. 15 Fl | 


The ace road are generally good enough for 
* e ding, © 


: +a 


} % 


CE IS 


„ 


3 riding, but by go means equal to the Engliſh roads 6 
A. carriage ; and though the inns are very far from make. 


2 ing the appearance of thoſe in England, yet the Engliſh 
traveller will uhivertally, almoſt, meet with civil uſ- 
nage, good proviſions, and, for himſelf, elean decent 
12 lodging; but an Engliſh horſe, could he ſpeak as well 
as Balaam's vehicle, would curſe the country, whole. 
hay and litter are worſe than can be conceived. In- 


4 25 deed, their oats for the moſt part are tolerably good, en- 
cCepting two or three countries in the Eaſt of Leinſter, i 
and one or- two in Ulſter. Almoſt all the ſtraw pro- 


duced in the country is put upon their houſes and cab- 
| ins. The furniture of the 
| ſadd ie, bꝛidle, ſtirrups and crupper, are frequently made 
all of ſtraw. Sometimes che e 155 por ly are of 
cord. 


The high roads 3 the nnn 1 weſtern- 


3 8 parts : are lined with beggars, who live in huts or cab · 
ins, of ſuch ſhocking materials and conſtruction, that 
in hundreds vf them you may ſee the ſmoak afcend- 
ing through almoſt every inch of their defenceleſs cov- 5 


ering, for ſcarce one in twenty of them has any win 
dow or chimney; and 1hrough thoſe chaſms, of courts, 


dme rain muſt make its way to drip upon the half. na- 


ked, ſhivering, and almoſt half. ſtarved Jokabitaiies | 
- within,” Notw ithſtanding their ill appearance, a travel- 
ber is 22 e with doards at the fide ofthe 

ES © | | | 2 cabin "4 


Fadle-horſes alſo, fuch as: 


Lc 


ö 3 — 4 


Ps 
_— 


cabin Free wink! ee Bs lodgings and tobacco "oy . | 
times only © good dry lodgings,” or: & lodgings and 


- inoff.” As a ſymbol where. milk is ſold, they B 


out a white rag on a ſtick. Indeed theſe huts: -ſpoil the- 
figure and appearance of the much greater number of 
even their largeſt towns in the whole kingdom, whoſe: 
entrances are generally dirty, wirk long ſtrings of: theſe: 
deſpicable hovels,. with whieh moſt of them are prefa- 
ced,. Into the inland towns eſpecially, your are gene- 


rally introduced through a-line of fifty oran; hundred of: | 


theſe habitations of poverty and. oppreſſion on either 
and: © Even the metropolis; itſelf is not without, this 

ate deſormity, which exhibits the enur 

wretohedneſs of the tenants, and the mean Tpiritec 

of the landlords, Who, too generally ſor their own, r 

the reputation of their country, impoſe the dates 

houſes on their lands, upon a ſet of people, whoſe - 


Hh 


lities will not enable them to build with materials ſo- 
good as thoſe of a ſwallow 's neſt * and to the infamy 


of the proprietors may-it be faid, that moſt of the farm- 
houſed ION are conſtrutted in this miſerable man- 


ner. 1 5 . * IEEE "uf 
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F af SY 


4 A \ FRENCHMAN,” ſays the Bark of — 
5 Py with, a fund of learning, virtue, and good ſenſe, 
das the manners and good · breeding of his country, i s 

35 the perfection of human nature. Ms F am not anwenemy 

to the French; but I do not think this aſſertion true. 

In n opinion, the following would- have been juſter: J 


| 5 WAY Engliſhman, who j Joins: manners and good · breed. 5 
5 ing to the ſolidity, energy, and greatneſs of mind which = 
; haracteriſe his country is the perfoction of human na- ha 
1 ture. 146 not mean to compliment. But fentiments ac 
N | and actions are upon a more elevated ſcale. here: than ha 
y they ean be found in any other nation in the worldl. ga 
chere are no effects without cauſes; and the cauſes of ; 

is EE, this are very obvious. We paſs our youth with; the he 
8 Greeks and Romans, Their great examples expand 1 ; 
1 our ſouls; the brightneſs of their actions, and the ſplen- tr 


| dour of their principles,kjndle the-moſt noble paſhons 

1 our minds; ; and, when we come to be men, the na · 

dre of our, government feeds this. flame, and we glow . 

= with ac acertain internal ardour,which occaſionally breaks. 
out into action, and which i is neither known. nor com- 

| prehended bur? ia the dominions of Britain. SE, I h 


Loo det 


* 


(mY 


145 juſtice here to my country; and my ſou took. 


happy, that I am able-to give her, with.truth, a yet», 


ority over the univerſe in genius and magnanimity. 

But if trom this L. mall be underſtood to think meanly 
of the French, becauſe they are the rivals and enemies. 
of this nation, it would indeed be to miſinterpret me 
much. Though I do not think that people equal” 10 
this in greatueſs, I think them 4 very great people. Fs 
if the Engliſſi are ſaperior to the French in all the more 
elevated qualities which digaify and ennoble bumani- 
ty; ſo the French ſurpaſs the Engliſh in all the 1 


and gentler virtues, which grace can adorn it. 


In England the French have few friends. But PIN 
have one; and that ane am : They could nat, 4 


acknowledge, have a feebler advocate 3 ;. but while I 


bavg a tongue to ſpeak, or a. pen 10 de vhererer R 


go T' do them juſticte. n 
Let every man who Boe Held halt of it a 
he found it. If he lived i in- their intimacy-for years (as: A 


I did.) and 4f he found: them illnatbred, ill-man er 


treachetous, and cowardly, let him ſpeak his mind. * 


quarrel with no man who judges for himſelf, and wha 


ſpeaks the poth. But let the indulgence T grant- be 180 
granted to me again; : and: let me be permitted to tell 

the world, that- however other men may have found 5 
them, I found them good- * e : 
9 poliſhed, frank} and friendly... , N JAE. =: 


+ «They: 


61 They were my Friends; f. faithfokand- juſt to me. 


0s But Brutus ſays they are perſidious.; 2 K 

: ; 5 « And Brutus is an honourable 8 955 15 f 

8 " bi ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke ; ; . GY 

. * But here 1 am to ſpeak what I do . NN 1 F 13 - 6: 

21 an! them al Anima with” 2 . to bret, f 

| PE ready to do me every ſervice i in their o 

| er. Lowe them a thouſand obligations, I had faults; „ 6 

they corrected them. iT wanted. knowledge ; they 1 in- | 1 
formed me. I was rough; they ſoftened me. 5 45 was | n 

dick; 1 ay» viſited me. I was vain; they: flattered me. a 

I bad need of counſel ; tbey⸗ gave me the beſt adviee.. | a 

Every man-has need-of agreeable company, . : h 
—_— be fure to find it in France. +, * 

7 — 1 could be laviſh in praiſe. of this nation; 0 Ta. W 
Ep 4 #ry to fay, that too many people here have prejudices | th 
* A againſt them, as ridiculous as they axe ill - founded. he 
They deſpiſe the French as if they were beinge with. pe 
1 dat either ſenſe or ſentiment; ; though. their writings th 
„and actions ſhow they are full of both. Becauſe two 8 
1 ſtates have different intereſts, is that a teaſon that e every o 
| individual belonging to thoſe ſtates would promote, t to 1 

3 the otmoſt of his. abilities, the intereſt and glory c of Je | tri 

_ country to which he belongs? It certainly . i 
therefore, every Frenchman has. the ſame merit. in 92 the 
bouring with all bis might for the deſtruction of the MW +, 
Bricifh Kees, that every W in exe! rtiog all 5 * 


and Sparta. Here you are diſpaſſionate; your Judge. BO 


al-minded Pruffien to deipiſe an Auftrian ? Ot, ſhould. ; 7 
a well · born Athenian deteſt a Lacedæmonian; becauſe 5 
he is equally animated by the fame noble: flame. that 0 


that they cawbe perfidions witlt the Eoglith. They 
may be treacherous, for avght I know, with the Auſ- 


thip. They are of the fame religion; frequently inter 


bis powers to annihi le ey of Franke tf 4 bug 5 
of my breath could ſend all the ſhips the has to the bot - "i 
tom of the ſea—puſf—they were ſank before you could — 
finiſh this period. But is it a reaſqn.T ſhould hate oer 
deſpiſe the French, becauſe 1 am OY and. a 1 
Grily the enemy of France? Ger 8 Taber: 4M 
The beſt way T think to Judge this Meer ane 4 
two other rival nations; Auſtria and Pruſſia; ; Athens, A 


ment will be juſt. Do you think it the duty of à liber · 


warms bimielfihe love of his country? The nenn 
which is able to rival another, proves. herſelf worthy af 25 1 
the admirftion of that nation, even by her rivalry and I: oY 
had I no other reaſon to conſider. the French as/a- gteat i 
people, Beſide their r being able to contend SEO Bo 
that proof for me would be ſufficient, es 


But the French ate perfidious "i ant 1* % 


tian and the Spaniards; There they profeſs friends * ; 


2. 


marry, and have frequent: alltances. With England * * 


France has no connection. "She may over reach her 2 . 
in politics but dae never can deceive ber by Peng ON — 


* 7 


* 2 1. 2 ER 8 


W 


8 29 


i 


5 7” » e 
Werse ſhe is her uniform enemy. There E an 
ĩafant that does not know, that France ever was, Ant 
ever will be, the enemy of England. The making Aa 
peace is got making a friendſhip; and the French will | 
not be moro the friends of England v hen this peace ia 


Pp made, than they were five years before the war begab; 
or than they are now. The rivalry” between the two 


nations will laſt while the nations la 15 They are lite" 
tea Tittoribus contrarta, oppoſite in every thing. It is 
the duty of Franee to depreſs England as much as ſne 


can. It is the duty of England to kevp down France 


as much as is in her power. It is the duty df both to do 


zaſtice to the other. This juſtice the French A render - 


the Eogliſh. | I am ſorry 1 cannot ſay the Een 


tio the ſame: by them. Every clats of men in 
France praiſe the people of this cbuntry,: ſome: the” © 
ban of their underſtandibg, and tho extent of their 
genius; - others the energy and vigour of their charac- 
ter; many their magnanimity and benevolence; 3 ane all, 
their courage and good faith. While here but. I 


lan for 8 wn fin to finiſh,my periad: 
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CHARACTER OF tis FRENCH LADIES, con · 
PARED ane THAT Ir THE ps af 


SET F 2 


* 


PS . 


| WOMEN ar area a fubje pon "which. #5. N . 


been ſaid and written by ſo many. men of abilities, that 


it ĩs not eaſy to imagine a new light, in which they have 


not been already. placed. But. talking of a nation, * 
one did not ſay tomething about ſo conſiderable a pars 
of it, the ſubje& muſt appear mutilated. and imperfect. 


A. brevity ir the foul of wit, 1 " Mall be brief ; and 1 ſhall! 
only touch on the Principal points in which the women 
of France differ from thoſe of other Eountries. ELEC 

When a French lady comes into a room, the firſt 
thing that ſtrikes you is, that ſhe. walks better, 
holds herſelf better, has her head and feet better dreſſed, 


her clothes better fancied, and better + — than LG 


woman you have ever Teen. A 
When ſhe talks, ſhe is the pere of pleatiog deten 


ed. Her eyes, her lips, her words, her geſtures, are all 


prepoſſeſſing. Her lanppage . the language of amia- 
bleneſs; her accents are the accents of grace. She 


embelliſhes atrifle ; the intereſts upon a nothing; me bis 2 


loftens a contradiQion';, ſhe takes off the iafipidneſs 
of a com pliment, by turning it elegantly; - and when 
me has a mind, ſlie ſharpehs and poliſhes the point of © 
an epigram better than all the women in the world. 


52 
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. Her eyes ſparkle with ſpirit ; the moſt delightfal 1. 
lies flaſh from her fancy ; in telling a ſtory, ſhe is inim - 
liable; the motions of her body, and the accents of her 

tongue, are equally genteel and eaſy ; an equal flow bf 
ſoftened ſprightlineſs keeps her conſtantly good- .hu- 
moured and cheerful ; and the only objects of ber life i 


are to pleaſe, and to be plealed. "Fs ag 5 . . 


i ; 4 


Her vivacity may ſometimes approack to in 1 bat [ 
gFfrhaps it is not in her moments of folly the is leaſt i in | 
tereſting and agreeable. Engliſh women have many | 
points of ſuperiority over the French ; the French are 
| ſuperior to them in many others, | 1 bave mentioned 
ſome of thoſe points in other places, Here I hall on- 
ly ſay, there is a particular idea in which no woman in 
the world can compare with a French. woman; it is in 
the power of intellectual irritation. She will draw wit 
out of a fool. She ſtrikes with addreſs Thee cords of ſelf. $ 
| love, that ſhe gives unexpected vigour. and agility to 
fancy; and elerifles a body that appeared non · electric. 

1 have mentioned here the women of England ; and 

I have done wrong. I did not inte nd it when I began 
tlie letter. They came into my mind as the only wo-, 
men in the wolrd worthy of being compared with thaſfe 
of France. To ſettle the reſpective claims of the fair ſen 

5 in theſe two cou atries, tequires an abler pen than mine. 
| 60 6 ſhall not dare to examine it even in a ſingle point; 


nor preſume to determine whether in the imporant ar⸗ 
/ A ile 
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5 


given the preference to the women of England, | 


(25). F 


ticle of beauty; form and colour are to be preferred + to 5 7 — 
expreſſion an? grace; or whether grace and expreſſion 2 
are to be conſidered as preferable to complexion and 
| ſhape. 1 ſhall not examine whether the piguazt of 
France is thought ta be ſuperior to the rouchant of Eng- | 
land; or whether deep ſenſibility deſerves to be pre- 


ferred to animation and wit. So important a ſubje& 
requires 2 volume. 1 ſhall only venture. to give a trait, 
If a goddeſs could be ſuppoſed to be formed, com- 
pounded o of Juno and Minerva, that! goddeſs would be 
the emblem of this country. Venus, as Me is "with 
all her amiableneſſes and imperfeFions,may and, juſt- 


ly enough, for an emblem of French women. 1 hs 


decided the queſtion without intending 1 it; forT have 


432 „ 


One point I had forgotten; and it is 4 material! one. 


It i is not to be diſputed on; for what I am going to | 
write is the opinion and ſentiment. of the univerſe. , 


The Engliſh women are the beſt wives under heaven 


' and lame been the men who eee 


e 2 900 Saxroen. 
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| or T MONTPELIER IN THE 500TH or ae | 
8 A. v. 1775 · W 

MO, TELIER is is 3 ; delightful 88 ot . A 

Hu 1 ſtaid there four days, and left i it with exceſi ye regret. 
. 5 The town itſelf i is by no means beautiful, the ſtreets. | 3 
deisg almoſt all narrow, winding, and badly laid o out; i 
dat nature ſeems to have choſen the hills on which . by 


| Nands, to enrich with her choiceſt favours. . The af, 
 . gentig.caſy and gradual.on every ſide ; 1 — the ſtates 
| Languedoc have ornamented the tummit ol it ata. 
= vaſt expence, ia a manner where taſte, and wut 

f =8 -cence are equally blended. - 

4 . The proſpect from this. happy ſpot. T.catinot Fr Og 

iS | though I ſtudied i it every day with an enthuſiaſtic pien Th 
2: Tore „ Raphael's. pencil, or that of Lorraine, might | 
SM eee even Sha 1p ar's powers of deſcription | 
could do juſtice to its beauties, The vales of Lan- . 5 
5 guedoc, covered with olives/or laid out. in vineyards,” 

5 Are finely contraſted with rude rocks to the north, and 

= melt away into the tea of the ſouth. Though inter 

; 5 bas almoſt ſtripped the trees of their verdare,' there is 
4 3 i nothing melancholy or delart which prefents itſelf to. 

; the eye. A kky , ſerene and unclouded, an invigorating. 


1 ay! a keen and, »holeſome, air ſpread a gaiety over 
ih „ 5 2 5 eee b 
is | 3 4 4 if 4 


1 
1 
: 
= 
g 
1 
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Fovember elt, which here is neither 8 
with fogs or rain. Montpelier has, norwkbGanding 
loſt, within thefe laſt thirty years, that reputation for 
ſa{ubrity which canduces more to the ſupport of a place, 
than any real advantages it. ay poſſeſs; and the” num 
ber of trangers who viſe it from motives of health di- 
miniſhes annually... Some trade is ſtil· carried on tom 
thence by a imall river called the Les, which emp- 
ties itſelf into the ſea at the diſtance of a league ; but 5 
the Mediterranean has been retiriog: theſe three centu> 
tries from the whole coaſt of Languedoc and Provence. | 
Frejus, which i is fituated between Toulog and Antibes, 
where the Emperor Auguſtus laid up bis gallies ane | 
the battle of Actium, is now hecoms an inland city. 
The country from Moptpelier to Niſmes, ls g gar- 7 
den, level, and every where cultivated, The peaſants | | 2 
are juſt beginning to gather olives, which are very, 
numerous, and the trees are planted | with the ſame re- 
gularity as our orchards in England. I cannot but 
envy the inhabitants this genial climate 00 theſe fef- 
tile plains, and am ready to accuſe Nature of para. 


ty in the infinite difference which ſhe has placed de · 135 


tween the peaſants of Languedoc and of sweden. In 
vain will you tell me that the Amor Patrie, the attach- 
ment we naturally bear to that country where we were 
born, renders them equally happy,. and extinguiſhes 
alt others diſtioions. 1 know the force of this princi- 
o ple; a 
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1 ple; 1 feel and cultivate it "with ie beten e H 
dat it cannot blind me to the infinite ſuperiority with - H 
5 which certain countries of the earth kre dees; 2 fi 
doe other leſs favoured latitudes and regions. © n 
I 5 paſſed three days at Niſmes in the ſurvey of whats 

q . magnificent and beautiful remains -of Roman greats, 8 P 
bels which yet fubſiſf there. They Rave been deferibs . p 
| 2 ed a thoufand times, and it is not my "Intention to 4. | — 
= tigue you with a repetition of them. The Amphithes- . 
1 tre, and the « maiſon quarree,” are known throughout: | 2 
1 every kingdom of Europe, The firſt of theſe impref- © t 
© fes the beholder with the deepeſt veneratlon ; the lats \ a 
. ter excites the moſt elegant and refined delight. Tas 

E dignation againſt th bardarians who could violate and 

* deface theſe glorious monuments of a mn, wile mix: 

. wo the fenfations of every ſpectator. MO TA 

; One can ſcarce believe that Charles Manel, 25 5 4 
RE hatred. to the Roman name, had the lavage fury. to fill 

5 the corridores of the amphitheatre with wood, . to- 

b: which he let fire with an intent to injore, though i it 

5 | furpaiſed his power to demoliſh 10 vaſt. an edifice. a 
3 notwithſtanding theſe attempts of the barbarous 85 tr 
"= nations, notwithſtanding the lapſe of io mady ages. le 
and the effects of time, its appearance at preſent is the Y 
4 | moſt avguſt and majeſtic which, can be prelented to . et 
. the mind,. or to the ſenſes, The prodigious cireumfer- I bas 
9 in 


_ Ance of the awphitſntes the Land and Rrengeb of 


a a 
gn 


Its: conſityRion;;the 10101 1 majeſty-of' bo cel © 5 


C Half perfect, half in ruin, impreſs: one with a-tumult of - ' | 
fentiments which'i it in e to works ** 335 by at 5 oY 1 | | 


ny deſcription; „ 2 8 
The « maiſon quarebe, 721 is in the Jes compiere 


= preſervation, and appears to me to be the moſt perfect : 8 * 
bs piece of architecture in the world. The order is the. 4 ; 
Corinthian, and all the beauties of that elegant gpl 2 

4 . ſeem to be exhauſted in its _conffruion, This ſs. 3 8 4 
5 | perb temple is now converted Into a chapel. dedicated: 1 


to the Virgin, ornamented with gilding and other do- 
* ſuitable to r e e e phi Fg © ITE IN 
e este. 
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oF Aer "FERTILITY-OP: THE COUNTRY. TY | 
TWEEN, BOURDEAUX. AND aw” „ 


TL 


WHEN 1 left Borse !. took ther road th A 


fed the Garonne;'to HY of Wareich is bert 
yonl any I have leet in Europe. Phe bills- are all 
covered with vineyards te the fammit; and the-valliey 
icarce require the induſtry of the Fine en produce - | 
dn play's whatever is: neceMliry: for-theie cf . 
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| Thy claste at this ſeafon js delicious; nd a1 an FRY 
El winter appear ig any of the produAions. of nature, 
Oberry⸗ trees, figs; acacias, poplars, and elms,arp in full 
| verdure. In many places, where they border. on the 
de of the road,. the vines have run up, and mixed 
their cluſters among the boyghs, This is truly beau · 
tiful and pictureſque. Milton, in bis divine flights of 
imaginatio u, could employ our firſt asm in 0 b 
e nat Wed even in 1 188 


„ Me & 0 


\ 
* — 


To wed her elm ; te ound about him u. F 

4 Her marriageable arma; and with her bringt | d 

Her dewer, tht adopted eben, to adorn. "Me 

6 His barren leaves. x . 2 

Tn the midſt of this charming country,” in a plain, 1 

cloſe to the Garonne, ſtands the city of Agen. 8 bs 
hind#t, to the north, riſes a very high hill, called | ; 2 
*. Bocher de la delle Vue.“ £4 went up to the ſum· * 

mit, on which there is a convent. The chapel and bs 

; ſome of tke adjoining. cells are ballowed out of the rock. b 
It is ſaid that theſe apartments are very ancient, and | i 
were made many centuxies ago by hermits, who retir+ * 

7 thither from motives of de votion and auſterity- 1 

'Y' The proſpe& i is beautiful. Beneath lies the city of A- P 
gen, and 0 the aber which ſurround it rol 0 

3 | Ons of the mehl mute me the apartments ofthe : 


. convent 


* =” > 


LES 2 


4+ 7 * 


convent; and in the ricetis of -the: rock heled meto. | 


a ſpring which is never dry, and which be affured me 55 5 
bad been opened by miracle, at the interceſſion of. 
ſome holy recluſe in ages paſt. - Their little tefoctory 


was hung with portraits .of the: fame monaſtic hebves,.. 
among which was St. William, duke of Aquitaine;;. 
and at the upper ang in OR: ef was. > 


« Silentium.” {65 1 JC 


| Agent is. a very mean it 4 dilgreaable a th 
houſes are ill built, the ſtreets narrow, crooked, and 


dirty. ?Þ law only one building in it which appeared: ” 


to me deferviog of notice. It is a chapel belonging to- ; 
a nunery of Carmelites. The walls are exquiſitely. "FE 
paibted ih chiaro ofturo,and the deception. of the roof, 


which is executed, in the fame manner, is admirable. | 
The high” altar is- magnificent, and: adorned with: 'S-. 42 
piece of painting, the ſubjeR of which is very inter. 
eſtivg. II ig a guy, finkiog under the traut a e 75 
holy cntemplluton;.. She appears-as if incapable « of af j 1 4 
ſupporting the divine effolgence of ber celeſtial love, - FJ 
with eyes half cloſed, 27 arms enpanded. Adove, de. * f f 
wit 


ſcends a radiant Pn h- looks of tenderneſs an RE 
pleaſure, ſurrounded with the glorie of the ſkier, tos , 
ſtrong for motal ſight. _ It. it had not been a religious 7 


edifice, I ſhould have ſuppoſed i it t6 be the ſtory off | 
Jupiter r and Semels, to which. it bears the moſt apt re 22 | 
: Emblance.. Near W inſeripilos: "LES | 


a > 3 46 Carmeli Filiæ eee 5 
1 Ane ſalutis 1773.0 5 5 8 BY 

| Here one cannot help being ESD with the jade 
Sf © renjark; which has often” been made on the iati- 


mate alliance between love and devotion, when carri- 
ed to an exceſs. The ſame enthuſiaſm, the fame melt. | 


ing language, he ſame overpowering delights, are com- 
mon to both paſſions. Love, ſays Roufſeau,in | extreme, 
' borrows the language of Pergtion ; and Devotion, in 
her flights, * oe ee of att; chmee! aud 
| fondneſs . 
We are uſed to e te eee 1 
women who has taken the veil to be very. miſerable. 
Whgre convenience, 'gr chagrip, i or malatgholy, are 
the matives to this act of -ſeli-dedication, I fully don 
eur in that opinion; but there are women, 1 doubt 
not, who, in the-gloom of a convent, amid ſhrines and 
erucifixes, are yet ſupremely happy. Married to a hea; 
1 venly ſpouſe, and dediented. tao the embraces of a'fu- 
E perior and inviſible being, Enthuſiaſm has ample ba | 
to exert. her powers, and ail ber 00 bos 
9 potificaticns of earth. „5 


40 To ſounds of bb 0 the cx mage 8 
e Ae ee is 10 ob eternal day „ 
Z SEN % : p | WhAxALL. 


AN ACCOUNT. or 1 W. DIFFERENT ways. 
THAT LEAD. INTO ITALY. . 


4 8 ? : 1 


IF al enter Taly by: the way "of France, you. vil. 
probably go to Lyon. From thence you baye your, 
choice, either to go by land through Savoy, and Sold Es 
Mount Cenis to Turin or paſſing through Proverice, 4 
to embark at Antibes vr Nice, for Gehoa or Legboru. 43 
From Swiſferland you may paſs Mount 8. -Gothard 4 4 8 » 
from the Valais, Mount 8* Bernard; and, tom Ger- RY 
many you may 80 throught the Tyrol. Carria ges can 5 
paſs only by the firſt and laſt of theſe routes, 2ld erpl-| 
ſing Mount Cenis they muſt be taken to pieces; bot 1 
the whole road through the Tyrol is not merely wp 12 2 | 
cable, but even excellent for a carriage. OS TS. _* 1 

From Lyon to Turin they reckou thirty-five TY | '4 
ſixty-four leagues, of one hundfed and abe. he 
Engliſh, miles; the tiche, at- R hours. A The road | oe | 
peſſos through the Lyonnois, Savoy, and Feidmont; 3 
by Pont- Beauvoiſin and Ciambery over Mount- Cenis. 


Pont: Beauvoiſin, which Is ffteen leagues of nine poſts +" 
from Lyon, is on the frontier ; a little river ſeparates 
it into two parts, one of hich Wasa to France and 20 
the other to Savoy : "FAN | 7 5 
| No ſooner have you paſt we frontiets of Fance; 5 5 ; 
bfi 


* 


8 

ol 

— 
{4 


a - 


5 1 75 


2. 


_ Khan you pereeive a change of cauntry, climate, and 
: people. The mountains of Savoy afford a new ſcene. I 
f Woods, rocks, precipices, caſcades and torrents, form 
8 views that charm an eye fond of rude nature. | Others 


find this; journey dreary and difagreeable. The road, 
however, i 3s ſafe. and good, and in many places even 
beautiful. From Pont-Beauvoiſin you go to Cham: 
bery, which, though the capital of er, affords 90 

thing worth ſeeing. - The fituation indeed i is fine, i in 4 
wide delightful valley, where there i; is the. greateſt . va: 


5 riety of objects that a fine country and mountains can 


produce: but it is a poor dirty town ; the houles dark, 
the fireets narrow, the convents and other public buil. 
dings miſerable. . Thee remainder of the ducal palace 
isa caſtle ; over the gate · way are the governor” s lodg· 
in s, commanding. the town and adjacent country. 
During the carnival they have plays and maſked balls. 
F inſtead of taking the direct route you 20 by Gene» | 


| va, vou will find i it nineteen poſts, or ninety- five miles 


three furlongs from Lyon t to that place, t the time tweh- 
ty one or twenty-two hours, From Geneva to Cham | 
bery it is ſeven poſts, or - forty-ſix miles and A balf; 
and the time thirtegn or tourteen Hours, This thers- 
fore is ſeventy-two miles out of the way, and will take 


| fixteen or ſeventeen. hours more in time. | £ 


Bit if you 


have already ſeen Paris and Lyon, there 1 is a road from 
Calais to Dijon, by 8. Omer, Arras, Sr Laon) 


% 


Rheine 


6 1 


Rheims, Chslon ſur Marne, Joiavitle, and Langriy "SY 
which is ſixty · ſix poſts, or three hundred and fifty. one 


Engliſh miles; and from Pijon to Geneva, by Auxone, ' 


Dole, Poligny, and from Morey acroſs Mount Jura to 
Nyon, twenty-one poſts: the tine of the whole route 


about eighty-one hours. Whereas by Paris and Lyon, . 
It will coſt you one hundred and two hours; but dur- 


ing four or flve months Mount Jura i is impracticable. | 


| From Geneva, your beſt way is to hire horſes to con- 


| vey you to Chambery, there being very few borles on 


the road till you come into the direct way fram Franee. 7 


It is ſeven poſts from Geneva to Chambery, and the _ 
voiturier will be at leaſt twelve hours in going them, 


unleſs your carriage is light. If you thiok this too 
much for one day; you may ſet out in the afternoon. 
from Geneva, lay at Frangy, and arrive eafily at Cham- ; 
bery the next day, time enough to ſee that place. | 
+ Montmelian, which is only a poſt and a half, or nine 


miles from Chambery, is alſo moſt delightfully fitua- — 


ted at the head of three vallies. The inn is not in the ; 


town, but half 2 league on this ſide of it, and the aſcent ; | 1 


from it is very ſteep. Having paſſed | the mountain 
the road lies im a very narrow valley which winds in- 
ceſſant! y. The wine made about Montmelian is much 


eſteemed. Aſter this you meet with nothing but p 
wretched towns and villager, and a ccuntry of terrible. 


poverty and filth. "The honeſt, plain, and thrifty 8a. 5 


H | 725 n 


th - "TH : 25 | 
i | . 4 5 + 86. 5 


royards hav very little land to cultivate, and ele N 
1 tremely unhealthy.” Aiguebelle lies in a bottom cloſe - 
| ly furrounded by mountains, It is but a poor ſtrag- 
ling village. The water is clear, light, and ſparkling, 
After you have paſſed Aiguebelle, goitres or ſwelled 
ihcke become frequent. St. Jean de Maurienne was 
formerly the reſidence of the counts of this country. 
1᷑ is ſituated in the middle of the higheſt Alps, in a 
valley tolerable. wide. The roads are pretiy good, ex- 
cept. through the towns, where they are ill paved, and | 
barely wide enough for a carriage to-paſs. Indeed they 
I are in general narrow, which is no wonder, where there 
EE. bs ſo little land to ſpare. | Frequently you find no more 
lan room for this confined way bezween the ſteep 
mountain and the torrent; and in ſome places theyare 
obliged to hew it out of the rock itſelf. Whenever te 
1 valley widens alittle, you. find a miſerable village ; and 15 
ſome of theſe, as if it were to ſpare their uſeful. land for | 
cultivation, are placed in the very bed- of the torrent, 
waich occupies ſo. large a portion of all that is not bar- 
ren rock. The road is almoſt a-c8tinved aicent and 
deſcent by the ſide of the Arche, a river which riſes in 
Mount Iferau, and joins the Ifere” near. Montmelian. 
As you advance, the mountains grow higher and more 
ſteep, ell. at length the road cloſes in a narrow gorges 


and a very. long: and heavy aſcent to Lannebourgy 25 i 


which is at the foot of Mount Cenis. There are about | 
al : try 


— 


9) 


. 


wo hondred and twenty houſes in this Vilas a TR" 8 5 ; 


bout one hundred porters on the Syndic' $ Wie whe arg 


employed in their turns, 


The inns on this road are very pad it is N 
adviſeable, if you can bear the. fatigue, to go through 


without ſtopping- You ſhould by all means have the 
whole day before vou to croſs Mount Cenis, chat you 


may not be hurried in the double operation of taking 
your carrige to pidees, and putting it together agala ; 43 
and that you may have time ia the evening to arrive 
at Suze; in which caſe the next day you will eaſily 
reach Turin to dinner- The whole paſſage of the 
mountain-ſrom Lannebourg t to Novalize may eaſily be i 
accompliſhed in four or at moſt five hours, and his 
nothing terrible in it; at leaſt from May to October. , 
In a deep ſnow, in A violent tempeſt, and eſpecially i in | 


4 great thaw there is certainly ſome danger; at all oth- 
er times there is- nothing but the inconvenience of tak- 


ing the carriage in pieces, to ſend i it over the mou ny = 
tain on mules ; but the people are ſo adroic i in this op- 
eration, and reſtore'i it to its primilive ſtate ſo eaſily, that £ 
the-whole rather furniſhes amuſement than gives pai | 


to the traveller. Dt. 5 
Tou have it In 5 opti ion to 5 pol over on N or 


in chaiſes- a perteurt, which is ruſn- bottomed elbow / 
che i irs, without legs. TWO). men carry them by wens 
of two poles, and they have a foot · board. Theſe fel⸗ 


lows 


daurt treading firm in the rougheſt ways with the agili- 


: > 5 4 * 3, N 
| Jows ave very ſtrong and nimble, ne ver milling OR 


ty of goats. They relieve each other at. proper inter- 
vals. In defcending, they ſhow great dexterity in the- 
Frequent windings of the mountain. From fix to ten 
of theſ⸗ men are aſſigned to each perſon, in proportion, : 
to his ſize. Their pay is fifty ſols of Savoy each, than 
is about two ſhillings ang ſeven · pence balfpennny..” 
The price of a mule to.carry the- baggage is the ſame: | 
of a mule to ride, forty fols, or two ſhillings and a pen-— 
ny. A mule is not obliged to catry above 35olb. fo. 
that if the body of your carriage excceds that weight, 
they may demand what they pleaſe. There i is alſo ona 
fedan chair at Suze, which may generally de had by 
| ſending notice before-hand to the other. ſide of the 
mountain; and lately they have provided other covers: | : 
ed chairs. The aſcent i is not bad, and ieably per form- | 
ed in an hour and a half. At the top is a plain, about. 
five miles in length; ; it is a fine turf; and? may. be gat> | 
loped over, not only with perfect ſafety, but with plea- 
ſure. There is a beautiful lake on this 1 2555 IO er- 
| cellent trout in it. 8 
, It i is often related, as a a wonderful circumſtance, that 
there ſhould be a lake on the top of Mount Cenis; but 
the truth is, that this plain is no more than a very 
high valley or gorge of the mountain; and though it 
be indeed the Gans part which: travellers Paſs over, 


vt 


5 ln. 


1 totes pikes- which riſe at leaſt three. 1 
ſand feet above it. The lake is ſupplied from the ſnor 
bat melts on theſe, and trickles tlirough- the crevices. 
It gives riſe to the river Dora, and therefore may de 
looked upon as one ofthe ſourees of the Po. You. may 
ſtop at a publio houſe by the hoſpital. to refreſh the 
men; and having traverſed the plain, you begin to do- 
ſcenl-into Piedmont. The proſpect on each ſide of 
tall firs, larches, and cheſnuts, of natural water. falls 
and roaring mountain rivers, affords a variety at once 
awſul and pleafing. From the plain of 8. Nicholas 
you have a view of a beautiful caſcade; and half ae 
between the great eroſs and Novaleze you paſs a 
wretched village, called La Ferriere. You will be two ” 


| ſeep, but no where dangerous. . 15 e 
Some adventurdus people, ho return od Ital y 1. 


deſcent towards Lannehourg i is very ſeep, and it takbs | 
almoſt: an hour to go down it, on account: of tbe ma- 
ny turnings and windings you are obliged to make z. 
but the whole ſ ſide of the x mountain being then covered _ 


FED: Hs, in ES To „ 


SS 
* 


hours at leaſt in getting to Novaleze. 3 = ot 22 


the way of Mount Cenis in winter, when the moun- 
tain is covered with. ſnow, flide down on ſledges, The 


with one ſolid ſ{moath-cruſt « of ſnow, at the proper * | 
place vou may put yourſelf on a ſledge,. with 2 guide Z 
on the fore part of it wb will conduct it, and change 22 
** direQion of i i with Bhs foot, whenever 3 it is geceſa· 5 


* 
- 
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ry, and thus bring you to the bottom in ten or twelve- 
minutes very ſafe; or if the fledge now and then over» | 
turns, they ſay it is without any bad conlequence.. 


place whence you ſet out, Jes ramaſſes. Novaleze 


is 5 poor place, with an indifferent inn, where is the 


firſt cuſtom-houſe for Piedmont ; and a ſtranger muſt: 


take care not to have fault; or any ner e come 

mo dities. . | 
You will quit this place if-you had-not-time ta reach 5 

Suze the evening beſore, by nine or en in the morn· 


ing, that you may have the day before you, and be.ſure- 
to arrive at Turin before ten o clock, after which hour 
the gates are not opened. The road to Suze i is rough 


and bad, with a ſteep afcent and deſcent, and the town. 5 
zs not conſiderable. You will paſs the formidable 7ort 80 
treſs of the Brunetta, along a narrow gorge of the 
mountain. This is the barrier of Italy, and the key of 
Piedmont. The fortifications are ſaid to de well worth 
Heeipg, but it is difficult to obtain the permiſſion. At. 
Suse, in the-gardens-of the caſtte, is a. trivmphal arch, 


erectrd in the time of Auguſtus. 


At Rivoli, which is only two leagues from Tui, the , 


Kidg of Sardinia has a country houſe. From hence to 
the capital is a handſome broad ftraight-road; bordered! 


dy double rows of fine elms. There are ſome wild and 
magniſicent views between Mount Cenis and Turin; 


D 


TTY 7 
and che e in ſame feafons are equal in point of 
verdure to any in England. They are watered, by the 
Dora, which dend with vaſt gory from . 


Alps. 
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MEDIOCRITYis rare here; everything ie in extremes. 


tured. The eyes are charmed and tormented alternate · 
dividuals; and the people i in the moſt abject miſery. 


It is the ſame with regard to religion; you will 16 


Italian, in general, is exceedingly. good or wicked to a 


great crimes. Under a cold exterior they conceal burn- 


* * 
4 


CHARACTER or THE ITALIANS, A. 5. on 


No where is ſo fine muſic to be heard; no where (ex- 5 
cept at the opera of Paris) are the ears ſo erueliy tor- 


ly by the moſt ſuperb and moſt deteſtable pictures and 
ſtatues. No citizens; and exeeſſive luxury amongſt in. 1 


degree. There are excellent hearts in this country; 

7 but like the great pictures they are ſcarce. | 4 Men are 
born there with ſtrong paſſions, and not receiving any 
education, it is not aſtoniſhing that they often commit 


nothing but a blind ſuperſtition, or determined atheiſts. 175 
But of all the extremes, the moſt ſtriking are thoſe 
which are obſerved in the character of the nation. Tbe 


2 


| 4 vice. | „„ Susskeex. 


Io 4: 05 92 SY | x; 
Ing hearts; and the exterior ĩs cold only to av thei 
Hearts. Love, jealouſy, and revenge are theit ruling 


* paſſions. | As they think only of the ſenſual part of 
love, and know well the conſtitutions of their women, 


and the wilts of their rivals, their jealouſy is always a. I. 
wake and their revenge is implacable. 8 ae! 
As to underſtanding, it is nearly the ſame; men of Wi othe 
mlants form the »large claſs; fiere are few fools; and ing 
middling men are very rare,- < Why, then, you will Fret 
aſk; do not theſe men produce nothing excellent a Be, Swi! 
_cauſethey. have ungoverned imaginations, and no phy- of ſe 
loſophy; and becauſe good taſte has. not yet penetrated: lad 
into their country. And why has not good taſte enter - bee 
od Italy ?.-Becauſe Italy has neither a Londen nor 4 Pa- als. 
ris, and becauſe ſhe never had a Lewis the Fourteenth. eati 
Travellers are often miſtaken in judging of the Itali. ſom 

-- "angeſpecially ihe Neapolitan, - They think be has no f ©* 
ſenſe, becauſe he wants- ideas. A man can have but dhe 
few ideas when he has never been outof- bis own coun- bec 
try, and when he has read nothing; but examine the on 
| "Neapolitan on alt the ſubjects with which be i is acquain- wh 
© ed, and you will ſee whether he wants natural. capa- "_ 
r He reſembles the ſoil of bis own country. A field , 
welhttilledi in Naples produces the moſt plentiful crops; flo 
. vegleed, it yields but briars and thiſtles.. 11 is the the 
: lame with the genius of the inhabitants; cultivated, it A 
is capable of every thing; 5 anale produces only folly un 
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Two. CURIOUS REMARKS». 885 


en, * 

a. 1 MADE two obſervations.in: my 8 ;. Ine "RA Bo 
the people of every eountry make ſomething. wellz.the: 

of other, that every nation has a peculiar manner of rain- 8 _ 

nd ing itfelf. The Engliſh. ruin themſelves-by play; the = 

vil French, by women; the Iriſh by a hoſpitality 4 the 

Ze, Swiſs, by drinking; - and the Germans, by a multitude 


of ſervants. I ſhould not have ſaid every, I ſhould have: 
lad alma every... The: Italians don't rain.themſclves, : 

becauſe they are ruined already However, individu- = 
als among them d ſome: Milaneſe, far example. by 

eating; ſome Venetians, by gallantry. and: gaming: i 
ſome Neapolitans by equipages and embroidery ;:and: 
ſeveral Romans, by every ſpecies oi impurity. New 
ther: do the Dutch ruin themſelves; it. is not, howexet, 


. becauſe they are already ruined, but becauſe they as 


e too. phlegmatic to ruin themſelves any. way. The feu 
. ho do deſtroy themſelves, do it by avarice, by leading, | 
money at exorbitant intereſt on bad: lecurities.. Bm 


There are Dutchmen too who ruin themſelves by 55 
flowers. I do not guaranty the trath of this anecdote, 
though I heard it from perſons of veracity in Holland. 
8 A man, hoſe paſſion wag for flawery, and who bad an: 
4 uncommon. dine tulip-root of a very! particular kind,, 


. * ee EpLY het. . 
keard that Sober foriſt had one as fine as TOE He | 
purchaſed it from him for a ſum of money ſo large, 
© - * darenot mention it; and when he had got It into his 
8 Poſſeſſion, he broke it to pieces with his heel, laying, TH 
Now there 10 not in the world another” ' tulip-root 
K e mine. 8 
- Every nation 401 too in making 1 The 
French. make gold and filver ſtuffs, and political lies 8 
better than any people in the u orld...The Ttalians make Bl * 
| ices, maccaroni, and religious l lies to admiration; The Th 
I. Saxons make excellent porcelaine. The Dutch are fa, al. 
nous for making ſea - landſcapes. The Flemiſh. for in 
waking lace. And the Englih——wuy the Englith, 1 i in! 
thiok, make men and wa better” thas 2 nation] ſon 
know, | i 8 . hay 
There i is a ens cen + women in Eaglabi 1 
. Js I have ever ſeen in any other country. If: any 
one aſks me why-it i is ſo? E anſwer, Fcan't tell. If be Th 
” a -afks me how I Brow'that it is ſo ? I anſwer;by looking ing 
at them. There is alſo a better race of dogs and hor: | ſtro 
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* e ſes here than in any other country I have ſeen ; dot = the 
EE 1-8 there are:too great: — . n, . 1 
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MORE, WIT AND BETTER: SPIRITS. 
| THAN, THE. ENGLISH, — 1 


in sik, hk a man tw Suit, bave a mind to fot up Fo ILY L 
ake 2 Wit. Sir, ſays Swiſt, I adviſe you to fit 1 1 
Phy This was very good advice, particularly in this ee 2 
1 try, where that lame author has obſerved, not one man 3 
T. in ten thouſand has wit. Almoſt every body-i wy p 
51 in France. Why then there, and not here? The rea- 4 
11 ſons are purely phyſical; for Engliſhmen ought to 3 


have twenty times more wit than Frenchmen. - + 1 


Id Idea; are the matter of which wit is made, and te \1 
ny Engliſh have infinitely. more ideas than the French. 1 
he This ariſes from their-early educativn, from their bes ; | b Te 4 
1 ing a more heading people, &c. Tou ſee this is a verx 1 Y 
r. ſtrong reaſon why the Eogliſh ought to be ſoperior to 5 7 
the French in this point, rt. 5 5 f 
But if ideas are the e materfals, faney is the inftrament - | £4 ; 

which operates on thoſe: materials ; and here comes in 1 

the ſuperiority of the French. Their fancies are livells : 4. ö 

er, brighter, and quicker,” - . * ng: _—_ 

The force of the imagination Hepends 2 great tl — RY 


en the e influence of the ie ſpirits; its ie 5 


* aw) 4 
on the refinement of thoſe ſpirits e and its quickneſs Oh 
the celerity of their movement. Now, i in point of co. 
piouſneſs of ſpifits, the Engliſh, I believe, have the ad- 
_ vantage-ofthe French. A bull has more-ſpirits in tüm 
han an ape; but the ape's ſpirits are always in motion, 
and it is very difficult to move the bull's, This, yon 
ſee, is a eaſe in point i and John Bull, I am ps ſuaded, 
has a greater quantity of ſpirits-than- Feck Singe. But 
che Frenchman's ſpirits are more refined aud quicket | 
: In their-motions'than ours, and this for a number of | 
1 | reaſons. I ſhall here mention ſome of the principal. 
1 A Frenchman never taſtes malt liquor, he eats no 
3 [omen and his bread is light. The meat in France is 
not near ſo fat as it is here, and it is much better dreſ. 
ſed. The Gauces are poignant and not greaſy, He eats 
a great deal of ſoup and light deri He drinks 
in moderation as much wine and water as is neeſſary to 
5 dilute his dinner, and then he takes as much good wine, 
© coffee, and Iigueurs, as is neceſſary to beat bis ſtomachz 
and quicken the circulation of his blood and no more. 
Add to this, the pureneſs of the air, and the light ſocie- 
p ofthe moſt amiable women in the world, in which 
A he paſſes ſo much of his time; and you will ſee rea- 
ö ſons enough why his ſpirits ſhould de eker in their 
motion, and more refined than ours. xl 


I nted not mention how oppoſite our manner of be- 
& lags; the quantities of blood- ood we: 1 the quanti- 
. "<< N 
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than theit + neighbor and they have more Reale ant! 
. learning. The French allow this, and it does not give 4 
them any unetſneſd. They value themſelves on be- 2 : 
ing vinlet and more amiable that the Eogliſh; When! . I 
* Frenchman” ds” knowledgs, and via lite 
ſteady, his cotnpany is 
man has fancy and good manners, his ſockery is en- 1 8 
chanting. I always thobglit that thoſe two natiohmy F 
blended together, would produce puifeRtion in every +" 
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TIE S Mads of Kn e e 
Hailey an one As can a well be eds, ore for 105 metro 
| part of it is dul 


it 38 * 
not only in many places render it impaſſable for car- 
| 4 . riages, | but very fatiguing for walking, The principal 
/ 6 or great ſtreet runs along the ridge of a very high hill, | 
2 | which, taking its riſe from the palace of Holyrood 85 
1 houle, aſcends, and not very gradually, for the length 
 _ efamileanda quarter, and after: opening a ſpacious 
area, terminates in the caſtle. On one ſide, far as the 
eye can reach, you view the ſea, the port-of Leith, its | 
3 barbour and various veſſels, the river of Forth, the i im- 
wenſe bills around, ſome of which aſcend” above even 
bie caſtle : and on the other ſide you look over a rich 
and cultivated country,terminated by the dark, abrupt, 
and barren hills of the Highlands. * on” Ds 


The famous fireet at Lille, la Rue Royale, king 85 
do the port of Tourney, which is ſaid to be the fineſt in 
7 Europe, is not to be compared, either i in lengtb or i 
pbreadth, to the High- ſtreet at Edinburgh; and would 
they be at the expence of removing ſome buildings 
- which obſtruct the view, by being placed in the mid- 

dle of the ſtreet, nothing could be conceived more 
4 magnificent. Not content, howerer, with this, they 

_ ſuffer a weekly market to be held, in which ſtalls are 

erected nearly the whole length of it, and make a con- 
„ fuſion almoſt impoſſible to be conceived. All ſorty of : 
iron and copper ware are expoſed to fale; here likewiſe 

the herb market j Is held, and the kerb women, who are 

5 ** no deen either. x the moſt peaceable or the moth - 
| . cleanly 


— 


x x 1 j 


FF 
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| detnly "veſugs upon earth, e abdut the” revs; © 
talks, &c. of the bad vegetables tothe ret nviſkncs | 
ol the paſſengers. „ e * 


| EL 


The ſtyle of building bere 5 is muck x like the French. 


Tit; houſes, however, id generat are higher, as as ſome 


rile to twelve, and one in particular to thirteen, flories 


in heighth. But to the front of t the ſtreet nine or ten 5 
| tories is the common run. | tis the back. part. of the 


edifice; which, by being built e on the ſlope. of an bill, 73 


finks to that amazipg debth, a.: as to form the above 7 
number. *Thiz' mode of dwelling, dlough, very, proper 
- for the turbulent tſaits to which it wis adapted, has 


now loſt its convenience: As they 3 no longer | ſtand in 


need of defence from the caſtle; , they, 10 more find the: - 


benefit of deing crowded' together ſo. near it. The cbm⸗ 


f 2 '& 04 


mon ſlaircafe, which: leads fo. the apartments, of .the * 
| different inhabitants, muff always be dirty, and is in. | 
general very dark and narrow. Tt has this advantage, 


However, tiat' as they are all of fone they haye little to 


apprehend from fire, which in the opihion of ſome,, 
would more than compenſate fore every other ditadyan · 
tage: in general, however, the higheſt and loweſt ten "0 
ements are poſſeſſed by | the atificers, while the gentry 8 
and better fort of people dwell in fth and fi ih ſtories; Es, 

1n London fhch ; an babitation would not be deem. | 
ed the moſt elegible, and many « a-man in ſuch a ſitua PE 
mon would not be forry to deſcend a nile lower. The 
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Ryle of building here has given riſe to different ideas, 
Some years ago, a Scotch gentleman, who went to Lon- - 


don for the firſt time, took the uppermoſt ſtory of A 


33 lodging ·houſe, and was very much ſurpriſed to find 
what he thought the genteeleſt place in the whole at. 
the loweft price. His friends who came-to ſce bim, in 


vain acquainted him with the miſtake he-had ben guil- 


ty of: He ken'd very weel,” he ſaid, what gentilty | 
was, and when he had lived all his life in a fürth g. | | 


he was not come to London to live upon. the ground.” 
From the right of the. High- ſtreet you paſs over a 
very long bridge to the New Town. Before this bridge. 
was built, you had a very ſteep | hill to deſcend and to- 
aſcend, which was found extremely inconvenient. K 


ſubſcription therefote was entered inta to build one , 

and à moſt ſtupendous work it is indeed, I is thrown. . 

dver this immeaſe valley; Y and as no water runs under 
it, you . the whole effect of its heighth. From it 


7 you havea fine view up and down the rale, and the- 
proſpect through the middle arch is Inconceivably 


| beautiful. Not long ago a part of this bridge gave way: 3 
ane many people who were upon it funk into the 


chaſm, and were buried in che ruins. Many others, 


who wergſikewiſe upon the bridge, fas the fate of heit 
unfortunate companions, without being able to aſſiſt 25 

them. All wis terror and conſternation. Every one 

fled from this ſcene of death as faſt as poſſible; ny - 


or wh 
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_ 101 5 e 
dug mne bfege to Gok under thelw af every Nep,* ant 
themſel ves to be cruſhed to pieces. - When the bridge 
was cleared, and the general conſternation had x little 
ſabſided, it was found that only a ſmalff p part had given | 
way, which they are now repairingand making Nrong« | 
er than ever: But ſo great was tho fear it occaſioned a- 
mongſt all ranks of people, that many of them look 
upon it with terror even to łkis day, and make it an 
object ion to reũding in the New: Pw 2 mus 
neceſſarily paſs over. it. 5 
The New Town bas been a built aber one W 
Plan, which i is the only, means of making a city beauti- 
fal. Great part of this plao as yet remains to be exe - 
cuted, though they proceed as faſt as their lupplies of 
money will allow them. The rent of the. houſes i in ge. 
neral amounts 10 an bundred pounds per annum, or; 
upwards, and are moſt of them let to the inhabitants 
dy builders, who buy the ground, and make what ad- £ 
vantage they can of it. The greateſt part of the Ner- 
Town is built after the manner. of the Engliſti; and the | 


| houſes are what they call here © houſes to themſelves,” · 


Though this mode of living, one would imagine, is 
much preferable to de former, yet fach is the force. of 
prejudice, that there are many people who prefer a lit 
tle dark' confined tenement on'a ſixth ſtory, to the con- 
venience of a whole houte., One old lady fancies ne 


* . enotber, 


mould be Joſt if ſhe witoiget into ſuch. an habitation. 4 


X 
- 


- 


Oy 


FEVER chat the mould be blown. away in going! over 
the new bridge; and a third lives im the old ſtyle, be- 
cauſe ſhe is ſure that theſe new faſhions can come to 
Une gude. '* But different as theſe ſentiments are in 
regard to Bing they are not more-different than the 


buildings themfelves. In na town that. I ever ſaw can 
ſuch a contraſt be found betwint the modern and anci- 
ent architeRure, or any: thing that betty? every 


| ſervation of a ſtranger. 


The pavement of the whole wing is eheetlend;: "The 


granite, which long ſupplied London, till Jerſey and 


Guernſey robbed them of thoſe advantages, i is dug from 
| the hills cloſe to the town, and brought at very ſmall 2 


expence. Maitland, in his hiſtory of this town, calls 


t © grey marble * but without diſputing about the: „ 
propriety of the' name, every one muſt allow it the very 5 


beſt ſtone poſſible for the purpoſe. They finiſh it with 
an exact neſs which the London workmen: -are indiffer- 


ent about, and which indeed London would not admit 


of, from the number of weighty carriages that continu- 


2 


ally 8⁰ over KT : 5 


From the left of the High- fireet you paſs down by a 


| | number of different allies, or as thy call them here, 
wynds and cloſſes, to the "different parts of the old. 


town : They are many of them ſo, very ſteep, . that * 


requires great attegtion to the feet to prevent falling ; 3 
dut ſo well Nt are the Scotch to that a OE 
* : of 


r 


3 103 * 
4 10 required i in deſcending theie dectivitiew that 1 


have ſeen a Scotch girl. run wow them uhh, „ 


_ Wnrifineſs in pattens, - 
This town has long 1 with many un- 


* 1 


eleanly cuſtoms. A gentleman, who lately-publiſhed 


his travels through Spain, ſays, *that Madrid, ſome- 


xears ago, might have vied with Edinburgh. fd. -- 4 


neſs.” It may probably be ſame pleaſure 20 this au · 
thor, and to thoſt who read Nr to- leara that wo 


marks are now very erroneous. 


But if a ſtranger. may de allawed; to: complain, it 
would be, that in theſe wynds, which are very nunier- 
ous, the dirt is ſometimes ſuffefed to remain two or 
three days. without removal, and becomes offenſive to- 
wore ſenſes than ou g. Fbe magiſtrates by impoſing 
Ges and other puniſhments, have long put a. ſtop 10 
mne throwing any thing from. the windows into the o. 
pen ſireet. But as cheſe aleys are unlighted, narrow, - | 
and removed from public view, they ſtill continue theſe: 


practices with impunity, Many an elegant ſuit of! 


cothes hag been ſpoiled : many a powdered | ell ret. 
ed maccaroni. ſent bome for the evening; and to 2 | 
clude this period + Dr. Jobſon” s own ſimple words, 
u Many a Full. 3 N ne into ftacidi- 
„ 85 
Such particulars, howeyer, as theſe, ſearcs merivob. 


eroation.” They ace circumſtances reſulting from the 
Ep peculiar  _ 


*. « 
— 


ä 6 1 P 
er inconveniency of the buildings, dt fbr 
the natural diſpoſition of the Scoteh, who love cieanlis 
neſs, and practice it. They lament the impropriety of 
theſe men ut Join im the gr at the colldnty: 
ay. occaſion.” + - : F 

"If has been-the-miifortdne of” almoſf: every natiow 
to be prejudged at a diſtance;or to be viſitec by a num 
ber of men whoſe reſolutions are too ſtrong for con- 
viction. They come · with a fixed idea, that the scotely 
are a dirty people. They probably: meet with ſome 


* . 
* 


perlon who is o, and would be / ſo in any country; 


and away they huery back and give, as they think, the ; 


_ juſt character of the whole nation It has been the pe- 


culiar fortune of the Scotch to have been thus treated +: | 
but they area ſenſible and ingenious-people, and look! 
upon thoſe haſty. cenſures i in the manner they deferver / 
But te every man, who is 6 Nullſus addictus jurare in 
verba magiſtri,“ and who-is biggoted ton partiuler 
cuſtomz, I make no ſoruple of declaring; that this me- 


teopolis is not, as ſome of our countrymen pleaſe to ſayß ; 


dirty and diſagrecable; but ; adorned. with. many elegant 


and beautiful ſtructbres, the ſeat ot leverat of the moſt. 


ingenious men in. Europe; 3 and ahi a an, honour te 
the age they live in, abounding in many of the politer/ 
embelliſhments of life; aad well n the attention 
of a traveller. 2 FF 
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A SINGULAR anzeporr N ky 


oN our firſt arrival at Edinburgh, my companion 4 

and ſelf, after the fatigue of a long day's Journey, $95 
upon enquiring for an inn, were taken to a houſe, where | 

we were conducted by a git wihout ſhoes or ſtock- Cone 

ings, and with only. a fingle linfey-woollen potticoat I 

which juſt reac hed | half. way ther ancles, into a roc 5 
where about twenty Scotch drovers had been regaliog 

themſelves with whiſky and potatoes. You may gueſs 

our amazement, whey we were informed, «6 that this | 5 

was the beſt inn in the metropolis—ihat we could have. 
no beds, unleſs we had an inclination. to geep together, 

and in the ſume room with the compapy,which a ſtage | q | 

coach bad that moment diſcharged.”- Well, faid Its 
my friend, (for 1 have more patience on theſe occaſi. 55 5 4 
ons, than wit on any other) there is nothing like ſee- 

ing men and manners; perhaps we may be able to re- ; 

poſe ourſelves at ſome coffee houſe. Accordingly, on Wb 

enquiry, we diſcov that there was a good dame by 8 


the Craſs, who. aQted i in the double capacity of pour. 3-4 
ing out coffee, or letting lodgings to ſtrangers as we 
were. She was eaſily to- be found out; and with all £ 
the nnn complaiſance of a»Maitreſſe «Hotel, ;* 

| conducted 


33 ©. 


| conducted ut us to our - deſtined apartments, which were 
- Indeed fix ſtories high ; but ſo infernal to appearance, 
: that you would have thought yourſelf j in the regions of 
Erebus. The truth of this, Twill venture to ſay, you 
. will make no ſeru ple to believe, when F tell you, that 
in the whole we had only two wi ndows, which looked 
into an alley five feet wide, where the houſes were at 


4 * 


leaſt ten tories high, and the alley ittelf was ſo, ſombre 
In the brighteſt ſun- 11285 that it was en to 0 


: any objecr diſtinaly. . 5 b 


And now I am. in the den lg bomouf I can · 


not omit giving an account of an adventure” which 
happened here very lately to a friend of mine; as it 


. fallies in ſome meaſure: with what T have- already rela- | 


ted, and ſerves to confirm the wretchedneſs of 7 accgm- 


. modation which muſt be put up within this city. * 


4 gentleman from London, who had been appointed to 
ſome dutWin a public office, tame to Edinburgh, and 


Having no friends to furniſh him with a bed, and fer 


acquaintances to give him any aſbſtance, found him- 
ſelf obliged to conceal himſef in one of theſe dark a. 


I f Boles, it in order to be nigh the centre of the town; where! 
Bis employ ment compelled him ta paſs moſt - part of 


the day. As he perceived: his lodgings. as good as bis 

| neiglibours, i It induced him 20 continue there until he 

diſcovered himſelf extremely weak and'emaciated; oe. 

cakoned hs to conſtant violent perſpirations, i in which he- 
5 8 l waked. | 


— 


e | 


| waked every morning. 


4 


The obſervatlon which Conde * 
his aſſociates made on the alteration of his embonpointy, . 


and the ſituation to which he was reduced, (for, from "I 


ſtout and luity man he was now become a mere ma- 
dow) perſuaded him to.think himielf reallꝝ ill, and i in a 85 


conſumption. Accordingly the lent for the Profeſior, _ 


and another or two of the learned: fraternity, who, with 


all the fl ignificancy of pompous phyfic, pronounced him 


to be in a very declining ſtate, and adminiſtered every. 


reſtorative which the Aſculapian art could ſuggeſt o 


fupply. But all without effect. He ſtill continued 5 
to grow worſe ; ; and at length, almoſt totally exhauſted, 2 
and giving. himſelf 2 prey to delpair, he ſent up for bis | 
landlady to be a witneſs to his will; who, much con- 
cerned for the melancholy event, and with tears in ber 
eyes, ſaid, Hop uafortunate ſue had been ſince me 
kept houſe; that ker two former lodges had died with 
her; that ſhe was lure ſhe did every thing to ferve | | 
them all; that for her part, the always took care that N 
their linen vat wel aired; and as for her roomg nothing 
could be drier or more free from dampneſs ; that, her 
neighbour, good man, was a baker, and his oven was 41. 
rectly under them ty that the. was ſure; therefore, they 
muſt be , and it was impoſſible to catch cold ia 
her houſe,” ——*< Good God,“ cried the gentleman, 3 


an oven under my room ! !/no wonder Lam! in a con- 


bee x : 5 


6 J 


tumptlen, after Having been baked fer eſe ere 
months.” Upon which be ſent for tue baker, and 
bound what the ſai@ was really true; that the oven was 
immediately under bis bed, and that the decreaſe of his 
health had been in proportion to the inereaſe of the 
daker's buſineſs. The diſcovery, therefore, being 3 


much better medicine than any the profeſſors could 


preſcribe, he quitted this enfer, by degrees recovered his 
ſtrength and conſtitution, and lives now to ridicule the 


oddity of the accident. 


After all this, I am ſure every one will agree with 


me, that i it is extremely ſtrange, that a city, which is a 


thorough fare into all Scotland, and now little inferiot 


in politeneſs to London in many reſpects, ſhould not 
be better furniſhed with conveniences for ſtrangers, or 


have a public lodging- hovſe where you dan find toler- I 


able entertainment. But it really has not; and I am the 


more ſurpriſed at it as, in their manner of living,and ma- 


| ny cyiſtoms, I think the inhabitants müch reſemble the 
French. But in this particular, what a difference be. 


tween this place and Paris! where in a minute you | 


may be provided with a houſe equal to one of the 
Ereateſt nobility, with ſervants, equipage; and all the 
Inxuries of elegance and taſte; whilſt at Edinburgh, 
_. without an inn to put your head into, and without a 
lodging that you can Breatli in, you are obliged to bleſs 

— to get «ny your! to — yourſelf, till detfef 


fot ney 
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fortune, or better acqualntance, have intereſt enovgh 


to procure it in ſome private houſe. It is a pity.— 


ic dy a diſgrace to the country; and I ſhould hope, ere 
long, the pride or good ſenſe of Scotland will ſo far 
prevail, as to eſtabliſli an hotel* in ſorke fuitable part 
of the town, to obviate the inconvenience of the want 


of theſe neceſſaries. | ; #6 
„C Toba 
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OF THE HOSPITALITY AND GooD- BREEDING 
or THE SCOTCH ; THEIR LANGUAGE, 
PARTICULAR BEAUTIES OF 1 
AMD EXPRESSIONS, 


THIS. country has long been celebrated fig its hot. 
pitality to ſtrangers; and Jam ſure I can with great 
truth add my humble ſuffrage to this general obſerva- 
tion. They, do not think they haye paid you all the | 


attention that is neceſſary, when they have invited you 


once to dinner, and then take no more notice of you. © 
They are eager to. > ſhow you repeated civilities. They 


K _ are 


* 


. * There : are now iws elegant ketels' in he 15 Town,and I 


Ata tavern on the new bridge. There are alſo ſeveral coffee. 
| houſes and aparſinents is in the Old Town in the Eoglith falle. 


* 


— 
* * 
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are happy to explain, to inform you of what 15 ently 


curious in their country. They give vou a general in 


vitalion to their houſes, They beg of you to viſit 


** 


ing; which, I think, is the art of ſhowing people, by ' - 
external ſigns, the inward regard which we have for 


them familiarly, and are ſorry if you do not do ſo. I am 


athamed to ſay that many of my countrymen ſeem to 


have forgot all their kindneſs the moment they return- 
ed over the Tweed, I truſt thoſe waters will neyer 


waſh away my remembrance, but that I ſhall always be 


proud to own the hoſpitality of the Scotch, and the 
civilities I received ia Scotland. 
I know of no quality mote conſpicuous in the in- 


habitants of this country, than complaiſance; which is 
common to every age and ſex, but more particularly 


to the women, who ſeem to make it a ſtudy to oblige, 
and endeavour to emulate each othet in good- breed- 


them. As nothing Indicates the judgment of a nation 
more than good. breeding, ſo it likewiſe diſcovers their 


good nature. For politeneſs is, in my 6pidion, the re- 
ſult not only of good nature, but of good ſenſe. It 
gives a luſtre to every other charm, and conceals, in a 


great degree, every diladvantage which women may lie 
under in their perſons. But I afure yor, the Scotch 


ladies have no need of this enchanting accompliſhment 
an the laſt account. | Nzture has been as liberal to 


them in decorating: their external parts, as in orna- 
menting | 


„ 
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menting their minds; and I believe as few nations ex- 
cel them in beauty, as in advantages derived ſrom diſ- 
poſition and ẽducation. No women underſtand better 
1 rules of decorum, nor are they rivalled by the French 
| in the talent of agreeable converſation ;.for which they 12 
ſeem to be better calculated, as well from their ſuperi. | 
ar knowledge of the world; as from their more exten- 
five acquaintance with books and literature. 
When you are told, that on the firſt introduction to a 
lady in this country, you are favoured with a ſalute, 
which immediately diſcovers: the fragrance of . hec 
breath, the downy velvet of her ſkip, and peatly enamel 
of her teeth; that the firſt words ſhe utters to you is 
either My good fr zend, or My dear fir, which ſoftened by 
the ſ weetneſs of her voice, and affability of her manner, 
muſt receive ar additional degree of warmth and kind 
neſs; can you: wonder that I-am ſo enamoured with 
their company? or rather, do you not wonder that 1 
can think of leaving them ?: But alas! alas! the time. 
approaches for.my departure; and if it was not for one 
dear object, who attracts me, like the faithful ſteel, to 
the magic circle of her arms, it would be with the ut- 
moſt regret I ſhould bid farewell to a country, which 
is the land ot pleafure, rapture, and delight. 1 
But luppoſe you ſhould ſay, that theſe words, thougn I 
very pleaſing at firſt on account of their novelty, muſt 


Hon tots their charm, when we come to-be acquaint - 


(112 Es 2 
ad that they are mere words of cuſtom, and ceremony, 
and uttered without any intention of good- will or ſin» 


cerity ; and that expreſſions of kindneſs, when they 


are not known to be the marks and effects of kindneſs, 


are empty ſounds ; I muſt grant, that by degrees they 
become habitual, and do not operate fo ſtrongly by 


- uſe, as on a ſtranger, But ſurely, at any time they 
are the higheſt figns. of complaifance; and giving the 
appearance of-truth to actions, and a ſtrong deſire to 
pleaſe and oblige, certainly produce a. partiality for 


the jpeaker : not by the words, which in common 


ſpeech ſignify ſcarce any thing ; but becauſe by. theſe 
words he ſhows that he thinks you worth notice, Ex- 
preſſions of this nature are ingenious flattery. It makes 
thoſe, to whom it is paid, flatter themfelves, whilſt they 


Jook on it as a declaration of merit in themſelves: and: 


5 pray, what mortal man does not love to be flattered by 


a lady; For my own part, if it is a fault, E muſt plead 


guilty; ; and though I deteſt it as much as hypocriſy 


in the male part of our ſpecies, I am not Proof againſt 
it when aſſiſted by the fire of ſparkling eyes, and delir- 
ered by female eloquence. A ſtaunch. philoſopher 


v,., ® 


would derive this cred ulity from the original perverſe · 


neſs of human nature; and in the finke Washer as Ad-' 


am ſwallowed the ferbidden fruit, though he knew. it 


contained none of thoſe excellent qualittes aſcribed to- 


it by Eve ; ſo we, his progeny, are tempted by the. 
| flartery 


4 1 
gattery of the fair ſex, and ſure to give it eredit, „ 
withſtanding. we are conſcious of its untruth and inſin · 
cerity. . | . 2 

The Scotch language bab one beauty, in which it 4 
greatly excels the Engliſh, and in which alſo it con- 
forms to the Italian; that of diminutives, which are 

created at plea ſure, and expreſſed i in one word, by the 
addition of:a letter of ſyllable. Thus, they ſay, man- 
ny, doggy, Catty,” for a little manʒ dog, orcat': «wifey”, 5 
for a little wife; , and if it was neceſſary to ſpeak. of 
an inanimate thing, they do it in the ſame manner; as . 
*a buckley, knifey, booky, houſey,” for a little buc-' 
lle, knife, book, anda houfe. I need not tell you how 2 
emphatical this makes their tongue, and what an im- 
pro ement it is on vurs. But their pronunciation and 
accent is far from being agreeable. It gives an air of 
gravity,” ſedateneſs, and importance to their words'; ; b 
which though of uſe ſometimes in an harrangue or 
public diſcourſe, i in common converſation leems dull,” 
heavy, ſtupid, - and unharmonious. On which 
account I ſcarcely ever heard a Scotchman tell a good 
ſtory in all my lite: for notwithſtanding he might put 
in all the circumſtances to work it to a point, he v, . 
be ſure to ſpoil it. by his deficiency in manner, and re- ; 
move the ſting, which ought to tickle the imagination 
ol the hearer, by appearing not to feel it himſelf. The 
inhabitants 'of this: place, who are acquainted with the 2 
* Faglim = | 


( rrk 5. 


Englifhy a. are fenfible of this, and endeavour to feat . 
like them, eſpecially the politer ſort of people, and the 
Profeſſors. of the College, who, in their lectures, ſtrive 


to ſhake off the Scotch pronunciation as much as poſ- 


able. The literary productions of this country being 


well known, it is unneceſſary for me to make any- ob- 


fervations on their ſtyle. I ſhall only fay, that they 
appear to me, from their converfation, to write En- 
gliſh as a foreign tongue; their mode of talking, phraſe, N 
and expreſſion, but little reſembling the language of 
their works; though I cannot but add, that even ſome of 
them, in their converſation are ſond of ſhe wing their 


learning, by making uſe of words derived from an - 


cient languages. Amenity is a favourite word of 2 
celebrated hiſtorian, who is truly the boaſt of his coun- 
5 try; who, in pri vyte reputation has as few equals, as 
in public, luperiors; and whoſe works may be juſtly. 


; faid to be“ non ludicra cantilena ad momentum tem- 


Poris, fed. monumentum ad æternitatem. 
Torna. 
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or THE SUPPERS OF THE SCOTCH, | ANDY 
THEIR MANN ER OF CONDUCTING. THEM. 


A \ MAN who viſits this coomey, 9 Tag having b been 


an Erance, will * in a . inſtances, the re- 
e 
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ſemblance which there is derwirt theſe two nations; 


That air of mirth and: vivacity, that quick and 
- penetrating look, that ſpirit of gatety which diſtinguiſn- a 
es the Freneh, is equally viſible in the Scotch. It is =, 
the character of the nation; and-it is a very” happy - 


one, as it makes them diſregard even their pdverty. 


Where there is any material difference, I believe, it may 
de attributed to the difference of their religion; for 
that ſame catholic religion, to fay the truth of it, is a 
moſt comfortable one. The article of abſolution is 
certainly a hleſſed invention, and renders the ſpirits 


free and unclouded, by placing all the -burthen of our 
fins upon: another man's back. A poor Engliſnman 


goes fretting and groaning, and carrying his miſerable 


face into all companies, as contagious as an epidemic- 


al diſorder, without one ſoul to'take compaſſion on 5 
him, or pity his weaknefs : and ſhould he not have a 
wife or family at home who- cannot avoid him, he finds 
no perſon who will bear his infirmities, or look as fad: ! 
as he does; but is conftrained to wander about an un- 

tociable being, til} the month of November, and the 


maladie Argloiſe relieve. him from his diſtreſſes. | 
But though the Scotch have noabfolution, they have 
fomething very like it—a fuperſtirious reliance on 


the efficacy of going conſtantly to church Many : 
of them may be faid to paſs half their lives: there; for: 
they 85 almoſt without — and Wok forrowfub FY 


> _ 2 
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et the time as iche were going, not only to bury: 
their fins, but themſelves.. At other hours, they are as 


of form. The entertainment of pleaſure i is. their ſup- 


theſe whey: are re very lend * and it is a mark of their 
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cheerful and as gay as poſſible; and probably, from * , 
hence ariſes that eaſe, that ſpirit in their converſation, 25 
which charms ! in ev ery company, and which 1 is the life 15 
of every for! ety, Th. ey ſee no harm in innocent fac Is 
miliarity, They think a frank and unreſtrained beha-- 
vioür the beft ſign of a good heart; and agree wich 2 
Lord Shaft eſbury, "” that . is the Nen ejlence of My 
umpoſture,?” “ hy * 
Whenever the Scotch of both Sexes meet, they do 
not appear as if they had never ſeen each other before, . 8 
or wiſhed never to fee each other again, They do not 2 
it in fullen. ſilence, looking on- the ground, biting their P 
nails, and at a loſs what to do with themſelves ; ; and if. v 
ſome one ſhould be hardy enough to break ſilence, - * 
ſtart, as if they were ſhot through the ear with a piſ- te 
tol. But they addreſs each other at-firſt ſight, and with | ti 
an impreſſement that is highly. pleaſing. - They appear ' t 
to be latisfied with one another, or at leaſt, if they re- h 
ally are not ſo, they have the prudence to conceal their | 
diſlike, To lee them i in pei fection, ! is to ſee them at i 


their entertainments. | 


' When dinners are given here, they « are invitations 
pers, which reſemble the petit ſoupers of France. Ok 


: | i Say 


friendſaip to be admitted 5 be of the. party. Tel 1s in 5 


will allow that a certain degree of wine adds great nie 


N 


theſe meetings that the pleaſures of ſociety and conver. 
fation reign, when the reſtraints of ceremony are ban» 


iſhed, and you ſee people really as they are: and I, 


muſt ſay, in honour of the Scotch, that I never met 
with a more agreeable people, with more pleaſing or 
more inſinuating manners, in. my lite. Theſe little | 
parties generally conſiſt of about ſeven or eight: perſons, 


which prevents the. converſation from being particular, g 


and which it always muſt be in larger companies. 
During.the ſupper, which continues ſome time, the 


| Scotch ladies drink more wine than an Engliſm wos- | 
man could well bear; but the climate: requires it and. 


probably i in ſome meaſure it may enliven their natural 
vivacity. Withcut quoting foreign authorities, you 


to converſation. An Engliſhman, we know, i is ſome- 


times eſteemed. the beſt companion in the world after 


the ſecond bottle; : and who, 'before that, would not ä 
have opened his lips for the univerſe. | After {upper i is 
removed, and they are Fred of converſing, they vary 
the ſcene by ſinging, in which many of the Scotch ex- £ 
cel. There is a plaintive ſimplicity i in the . generality. 


ol their longs, to to which the words: are extremely. well 


adapted, and which, from the mouth fa pretty Scotch 


girl, inconceivably attracting. You-fcequently feel the 


force of thoſe very exprefſions,that at another time you 
Es would ; 
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woyle not-underfland, when they are ſung by a young 
perſon, whoſe inclinations and affections are frequent. 
ly expreſſed in the terms made uſe of, and which the 
heart claims as its own. The eye, the whole counte. 
nance, ſpeak frequently as much as the voice; for! 


| have fometimes found that I had a very juſt-idea of the 
tenor of a ſong, thoigh I did not comprehend thres 


words in the whole. Formerly.it.was the cuſtom for 
the dagpipe to play during their entertainments, and 


every family had their bard. In theſe ſongs were re. 
bearſed the martial and heroic deeds of their apceſtors, 


25 incentives to their own courage ; but! in theſe pip · 


ing times of. peace, “ our ſtern alarms are changed to 


merry meetings,” and tales-of love and gentleneſs have 


ſucceeded to. thoſe of war. Inſtead of. the drowſy. 
| hum of a bagpipe, which would certainly have laid my 


noble. courage aſleep, the voice. of fa "me. pretty girl 
claims your attention, which i in my opinion, is no bad 


change. I muſt confeſs, I have not much opinion of | 


thoſe feaſts © of other times, where your ears were 


continually ſtunned with the murders ſuch a man had 
| committed, and where he. was<ontinually told of what 


he had already done, that he might perform the ſame 
again. His modeſty muſt certainly be put out of the 


queſtion,otherwiſe he could” never have ſat to o hear a de- | 


tail of his own deeds. 3 
It is obſerved of a Welch hero, uthat he was: a 46 


| vout 7 a great warrior, and. an excellent piper”, 7% 


<<. et. 
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ni his actions.“ This is {Hl better—With ſuch authori. ; 


the ty, ought any man to be blamed for talking. of bimſelf, 
te, and being the hero of his own tale? While every one 
r. 1 is railing at the preſent times, it is ſome conſolation to 
the find, that in many inſtances our forefathers were as ab- q 
en ſurd as we are; agd. that if we poſſeis little, we bave ; 
8 at leaſt the negative merit of not boaſting of, what we 
as have. Iownl ſeel a pleaſure, in reconciling us to 
of ourſelves ; for as ſome i ingenious writers have proved | 
5, that we-are every way inferior to our anceſtors, fince 
we cannot rife to them, the 2 way ens 4 is to beivg 
£ them down to us. 
of | Tornans | | 
1 8 2 U. LAXIV. 
S TRE CIVILITY OF THE COMMON. PEOPLE. 


wb 374: 4g 1 5 IN SCOTLAND, e 


1 FIN D the "lac inhabitants of this country as va- 
151 ing in their diſpoſition from thoſe of the Jouthern 
parts of Great Britain, as the Ethiopians from the 1 na- | 
tives of Mexico, and as unlike, as if they were Anti- 
rens Though Scotland and England together are ; 
very minute in compariſon with any of the countries 


on the Europꝛan Continent yet you. cannot conceive 4 
. 


and * he could play with great {kill, the-longs alalic- E 
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greater diemlarity of manners; and ſo wide 1er dit. 
ference, that you would think the diſtance between 
them, was from heaven to earth. I ſpeak of the com- 
mon people only ; - for the poliſhed and polite are near- 
ly the ſame in many reſpectss. 


Inſtead of that ſtubborn rudeneſs, and esel 


5 mind, that ſhyneſs and barbariſm, which is even culti- 
vated by our peaſants, you find in the loweſt kind in 
Scotland a compliant obſequiouſneſs and ſoſtnefs of 
temper, an ambition to oblige, and a ſociability which 
charms you. They are naturally, grave, hoſpitable, 
and friendly; and have ſuch à peculiar attachment to 
their own country and families, that, were I to relate 
to you the wonderful accounts which 1 ha ve liſtens 


to with aſtoniſhment, vou could not but think that I. 


was bordering on romance. 


Dut what diſtinguiſhes them from the vulgar inhabj- 


tants of almoſt any nation, 15 that peculiar deſire to o- 
Blige and inſtruct, a philanthropy which they Yiſcov- 
er, on all occaſions, to be of ſervice and to do good, 


- 


and which never can fail of rendering their intercourſe : 


and converſation moſt agreeable, and of the greateſt 


dun to the traveller. 


5 


Ina a wild and uncultivated country, f in a i miſerable 
| hovel, deſtitute of every convenience of life, expoſed 


to all the inclemencies of climate, without common | 


heceſſaries to drag on a wretched, uncomfortable be- 
fog, it it is here ou meet with ſou 185 generous, contented] 
I. arid 


\ 


n 


Aud happy, ever ready to the call of humanity Wy 
and charitable, 


en > 
n. In a ſhort tour that T 0 made to hy” highlands; 
ir an opportunity preſented itſelf of making my obſerva-. 

tions on the minds of this people fince I mixed with 
th them, converſed on variety of ſubjefts, lived in their = 
ti- \ | families, and paſſed with them many a happy hour, 3 
in As I frequently wandered over the mountains with m̃ | 
of gun, I often found « ſequeſtered village, which had lit- 
ch tle communicatjon with the reſt of mankind, that had 
le, received ſcarceany form or faſhion from art and human 


invention; and, ebnſequently, not far remote from its ori- 
ginal ſimplicity. One day a ſtorm drove me to ſeek ſhel 
ter in a ſmall cottage, which Iby chance eſpied in a deep 
valley at the foot of one of their mountains; and on 
entering, I faw a venerable old woman, with another 
about thirty, ard five or fix pretty infants, which, by, 


| their retemblance, l eaſily diſcovered to be her children, 
4 all employed in ſome domeſtic concern, and waiting 

d, the return of the maſter of the fa nily, who, I afterwards) 

5 : found, was gone to provide fiſh and other neceſſaries, My” 


from a {mall town on the banks of the neighbouring | 
lake. When they perceived me at the door, the moth- 
er of the little ones came: immediately to meet me, and; GERD, © 
| with a countenance full of benevolence and hoſpitaii wy} - 2M 
ſalufed” me in the Earſe language 3 which, though, 1 
did not t underſtand it, leemed to welcome t 10 yhete ref 
772 e 


1 
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they could afford, or I. could expe to find there. 
She then reached me a ſtool, which was made of 
roſes, ſeeing I did not comprehend her tongue, and 
was pointing to me to fit down by the fire, when 1 
addreſſed myſelf to the old lady i in the corner, and de- 


manded whether ſhe could ſpeak Engliſh ; but they al! 
| ſhook their heads and were ſilent. I then unloaded 


__ game-bag, which contained a white hare, and ſome 
ptarmigan, and began to court their good opinion, by 
- preſenting them to the children, and endeavouring to 
divert them, by ſhowing them my ſhooting implements 
and other things which 1 had in my poeket, and 
which ſeemed to give them much delight : : the woman 
in the mean time, making ſigns to me to pull off my wet 
clothes, and holding out a plaid which they had warm- 
ed by the fre.” On my ſeeming to refte” their kind 
offices, they ſhook themſelves and looked forrowful, 
which meant as J ſince learned, if I did not change my 
dreſs, I ſhould catch an ague: a diſorder to which 


1 Ot they were extremely ſubject. 


As the weather continued to threaten, and night 
was not far off, I lat mylelf down by the hearth and a- 
muſed mylelt by palling off the feathers of one of ihe 
birds, which 1 made them compreliend Would be very 

| acceptable, as 1 had eat nothing almoſt the whole day; * 
iich juſt as I was preparing to broil it, the highlander 
7 NF opened the door, ang, ee his # ſurpriſe at finding 
5 +70 1 N e a ſtran- 


= 
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1 franger had taken poſſeſſion of his houthold goods an 
a free and good-natured tone of voice, in the Scotch 
language, begged of me to proceed in my employ, and 755 
enquired the reaſon of this viſit ; ; adding, with a ſmile, : 


« that I muſt have entertained his wife and mother ex- 


tremely well during his abſence, to become 10 familiar 
with them ; eſpecially as they did. not underſtand me, 


and had never in their lives beheld the face of any hu-, 


man perſon, except a few of their own Clan, who in- ; 


habited the other fide of the hill” 


N. 


—— 


When I had told him my ſtory, and intreated par- | 


don for the freedom T had taken, he embraced me with. | 
the higheſt degree of rapture,and ordering the others to 1 
do the ſame, told me, ei the gentleman with whom I had 


5 been, and to w Hoſe houſe I wiſhed to return the neat. | 
day, was the head of his Clan ; that he reſpeted him, 4 
and would die for him; and fince I was à viſitor to 


the Laird, I claimed from him every kind of hoſpits1- 2h 
ity and convenience, which his poor pittance could | 


ſupply; though he added, as a ſtranger; who had loſt | 
my way, I had a right to ne, and aſſiſtance from 
every man.” 


5 1 


When I had foiſhed my. ptarmigan; of whick they 


| would none of them partake, he produced on the ta- 
ble ſome dried fiſh, cheeſe, and oat · cake, of which 


they all. eat with an appetite that diſcovered their pov- 


erty, and that W to my. remembrance the ſaying. 


. e 


(. 


of the philoſopher, that. He that eats with an empty 
ſtomach needs no variety of food; he that drinks only 
for thirſt deſires leaſt change of liquor; and he. 
that wants leaft, comes neareſt to the gods.“ On our 
being ſatisfied, he gave ſome to the infants, and ſaid a 
grace in the preſbyterian form, praiſing God with more 
fervent devotion than ever I met with in an Evgliſh, 
+»diftiop at the adginiftration of the ſacrament. | 


The reſt of the night we ſpent in teri gh | 
they plied me heartily with whiſkey ; and J anſwered 


a numver of queſtions which were demanded of me by 


the women, thro” hi:n as interpreter ; till at length, o- 
ver-powered by fatigue, 1 repoſed myſelf in a plaid: 
by the ſire, and enjoyed as ſound a ſlumber, as if wy 


head had been pillowed on down, = 
« Under A n of coltly ne, | „ 


| The morning * and E took farewell of my kind 

hoſteſſes, who parted with me, with many expreſſions 
of friendſhip ; and, if I may judge from their counte- | 
nance, wiſhed that the ſtormy weather had continu- 


ed, (that. I might have been detained. longer. The- 


; highlander accompanied me acroſs the mountains in 
my progreſs homeward, cheating the drearineſs of the 


way by his entertaining diſcourſe, concerning 1165 an- 
tiquity of his family, and the anceſtors of his Laird, 
whom he had followed zu the rebellion, and under 

| whole. 
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whoſe banners he had ventured his life and 4 fortans. c 
We had now; arrived within Goht of the houſe of my. 


friend, when "he wiſhed me health and- ſucceſs through | 


life, and that I might never go further out of my gight _ 


| way than when I wandered to his habitation. 1. paid 
this kiadneſs with all the coin I. Was then maſter of, 


and parted with athouſand thanks and ide for 
his civilities. | 
I have detained you all this while with this Log 


of ſtory, in order to paint to you the true character of 


a Scotch peaſant; and I dare ſay you will be aſtoniſh- _ 

ed to find io many virtues im a family in the High- 

lands, where the inhabitants are thought by us to be in 

x ſtate af varbarifin. But ſuch, I Weh you _—_ al ; ö 

N | 
4% Extrema Gs | 

10 J aflitia excedens terris Win fecit.“ 


Even in Edinburgh, the ſame ſpirit runs through | ads 


common people, who are infinitely more civil, humau- | ; 
ized, and hoſpitable, than I ever met with. Every | 38 
one is ready to ſerve: and aſſiſt a ſtranger; they 


thow the greateſt reſpect to a perſon ſuperior to 


them, and you never receive an impertinent anſwer: "4 


As to their country, it is beautiful and grand to a mira- 
cle, and though far from being temperate, is ſo healthy, | 
that b hear of fewer diſorders thin ae = o- 


16's 3. * Thave 


I have been, I never ſaw either an TORE FOR | b 
ed perſon, or an aged, toothleſs, para highlander. 3 
They eat a great quantity of fiſh. dried in the ſun, and AN 
a cake made of oarmea!, baked: hard and flat. Their h 
conſtant liquor is whiſky, which is al fo: made from oats,. al 
has a quick taſte, extremely heady, but comfortable to. fc 
the ſtomach ; unpalatable to rangers, though hot = ſe 
I nouriſhing to thoſe who are uſed to it. E tt 
Fes: EE „ ö ir 

S. E CF. RY. „ 
OF. TE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DIVERSIONS ” 
OF THE INHABITANTS OF EDINBURGH-; 1 
AND MANNER: OP EDUCATING. THE. a 
YOUNG. LADIES, — . + up 
THEY have at Edinburgh an elegant- TY f u 
and tolerable performers £5 aſſemblies, concerts, pub- | ” 
lic 7S ind. walks, card parties, and a hundred 8 2 
ther verſions, which i in ſome degree keep me from 1 


plning for your Feſtino, Bach's concert, or Almack's. 
As the genius of any people is not more eaſily Gifs 


covered i in their ſerious moments, than when they give bs 
a looſe to freedom and pleaſure ; ſo the Scotch nation: ” 
18 peculiar ly characterized by the mode of their divers, | "7M 
Hons, A. ober ſedate elegaqee, pervades them alh, * 


- TS blended. | ; 


it TY 


viended ill an eaſe and propriety which delights, and 


is fare to meetgwith approbation.. A. Scotchman: does. 


not felax himſelf for amuſements, as if to paſs away the 
hour. He ſeems even in the heighth of pleaſure, buſy. 


and. intent, and as he would do, were he about to gain 


ſome advantage. His diverſions are not calculated to 


ſeduce the unwary, or recreate the idle, but to unbend 


the mind, without corrupting it. He feems as if i in his 
infancy he had been taught to make learning his diver- 


fion, and was now reverſing, i i, and ee his diver- 
ſion his ſtudy... Oy roo Ou 
But beſides the public eutertainments of this city, 


which are derived from company, the inhabitants have 
more refources of pleaſure within. themſelves than in 


many other places. Fhe young people paint, draw, > 
are fond of muſic, or employ their hours in readings. 


and acquiring the accompliſhments of the mind. Every. 


| boarding-ſchool Miſs bas ſomething of this kind to 
recommend her, and make her an agreeable. compan - 


ion ; and inſtead of a little ſmattering of French, which 


is the higheſt ambition to attain in Queen” s Square, you: 


find them in Edinburgh entertaining in converſation, 
ſentimental; agd well. informed. The mode of educa»: 
tion of the young ladies, \is here highly. :0: be com- 
mended, and admirably caſculated to make them good 
wives. Beſides needle · work, · and thoſe trifliog arts, 


which 3 are the n part of their iſtruQion i in Eu- 
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| gland, the precepts of morality, . virtue, - and, honour, 


are taught them from their earlieſt infancy, whilſt khey 
are inſtruded to conſider themſel ves as beings. born 


for ſociety, for more than outſide appearance, and 


8 tranſitory pleaſure, and to attend to the, .knowledge, of 
what i is uſeful, rather. than-the economy, of a tambour- 


frame. : 


ral than f in other cauntries. They likewiſe introduce 
them into the politeſt company, and give them a taſts 
for-elegant and proper amuſements; ſo that when they 
leave ſchool, they are not only miſtreſſes of thoſe ac⸗- 
 compliſhinents which-are.neceſſary to command. a fa- 
mily, but have he deport ment and behaviour of expe · 
rienced women of faſhion. „ ogra gy io - 


No ladies in Scotland ever murder the precious mo- 


. ments in what is called *'work;” which is neither en- 
tertainment nor profit, merely becauſe they muſt have 
the appearance of doing ſomething, whilſt they ſee er- 


ery one employed- around them. They let no minute 


eſcape without its reſpective office, which may be of 


utility to themſelves or others; and after proper ft facri- 


fice to reading and literature, gain inſtruction _ in | 


ciety and converſation. | 9 
4 have often re it a nel defeat in the ed. 
ü 


The ladies alſo who n this arduous. taſk of f 
inſtruction, are perſons much better qualified i in gene 


— 


* 
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ycation.of the Englith, ladies, that they are taught to 


pay ſo much attention to the practice of ſewing work, 


and other needle operations, whilſt they neglect learn: n 


ing of greater importance and pleaſure. Since they 


ha vE minds equally capable of inſtructĩon with the os 5 
ther ſex, why ſhould they not be entightened. with the. 
| fame kind of knowledge? efpecially ag they ſcem more. 


ſuited to it, as well from their ſuperior ſenſibility, as. 
their greater leiſure and domeſtic life/ Why ſliould; 
the charaQtereſtio which diſtinguiſhes us from abrutes,, 


be ſo ſtrongly cultivated-in the male, and have ſo little 


attention paid to it inthe female ſpecies? Wiſdom and 


ſcience are not perfect ions in ys merely beeauſe w 


are men; but as reaſonable creatures, who have the 


pre-eminence over the reſt of the creation. It is in- 
Seed neceſſary for the ladies to Know theſe' things, In: 


order to qualify them for domeſtic ceconomy ; but 1 


have no idea of any woman, except her whoſe circum 


ſtances cannot afford the expence. of: paying a ler. 
vant, making them her enploy, or nn them tk 


practice. 


The married ande of mis city | ſeldomentertain is 
ſets of company, or have routs as in, London. They: 


give the preference to private parties, and converaxioner,.. 


where they play at cards for ſmall ſums, and neyer run 


the riſk. of being obliged to difcharge a debt of honour 
at the expence of. their virtue and innocence. They: 


aften. 


— 
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| 5 77 ec vent the theatre, and. ſhow great taſte. _ 
jodgment in the choice of plays, where Mr. Dare 
performs a principal charaQer.. TIE 5 


As to exerciſe, they ſeldom n on acbb bur 


; find much pleaſure in walking, to which the ſoil and 


country is peculiarly adapted, being dry, pleaſant, and 
avounding in proſpects and romantic ſcenes... It is 


| likewiſe cuſtomary for them to drive i in their carTlages 


to the ſands at Leith and Muſſelburgh, and parade 
end and forwards, after the manner of. Scarbos 


rough; and other public places of ſea-bathing reſort, 
For. vivacity and agility in dancing, none excel the 
Scotch ladies. Their execution in reels and coun- 


try · dances is amazing; and the variety of ſteps which 


they introduce, and the juſtneſs of their ear is beyond 


: deſcription. They are very fond alſo of minuets, but 
fall greatly mort! in the performance of tbem, as they are 
deficient i in grace and elegance in their. motions. N- 
ny of them play on the harpſicord and guitar, and ſome 


have. muſic. in their. voices, though they rather gore 3 


hear others perform than play themſelves. 


I do- not think the Scotch ladies are great proficients 
in the languages, They, rarely attempt.any thing for- 


ther than the French; which, indeed, they ſpeak with 
great propriety, fluency, and good accent; but they 


make up bo it by their accuante and juſt knowledge 
. ff. 


tor 9 
of their own. They talk very grammatically, are be⸗ 


elegies and paſtorals are their favourites, Novels and 
romances they feel and admire; and thole chiefly 


which are tender, ſympathetic, ſoothing, or melau- 
choly, —Their hearls are ſoft, and full of paſſion,and a2 


well-told ſtory: makes a deep impreſſion on them. 


Like virgin wax, a gentle heat *mollifies their gpinds, 


which reflects the fineſt touches of art and ſentiment. 
Nor are the gentleman in Edinburgh leſs rational 


in their diverſions than the ladies. There is only one 
in which I can cenſure their conduct. They rather . 


pay too much reſpect to the divinity of Bacchus, and 
offer too copious libations at the Hrine of that Jovial 
deity. Their wines, indeed, of all kinds are eb 
and their elimate not the moſt comfortable 3 ſo that 
ſame: allowance ought te be made them! in that es. 
But as they are, they are by no means fo. Intemperate | 


as the Germans; and; perhaps, their appearing to me 
m the leaſt intemperate, may be occaſioned by my 
: peculiar averſion to, and abſtinence from all intoxica« 


ting liquors. I bare neitber taſte to reliſh, nor head 
to bear them. T have no idea of a man extending the 
pleaſure of drinking beyond thirſt, or forcing, i in ima- 
ziaation, an appetite artificial and againſt nature: | 


The. > . 


euliarly attentive to the conformity of their words to : 
their ideas, and are great critics 'in the Engliſh tongue. 
They chiefly read biſtory and plaintive poetry; but 
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The youths i in this country are very inanly; in then 


exerciſes and. amuſements. Strength and agility ſeem 
to be moſt their attention. The inſi gnificant, paſtimes 
of marbles, tops, &c. they are torally unacquainted 


with. The diverſion which is peculiar to Scotland, | 
and in which all ages find great pleaſure, is golf. They 


play at it with a frhall leathgrn ball, like a fives ball, 


"and a piece of wood, flat on one fide, in the ſhape of a 


fmall bat, which is faſtened at the end of a ſtick, of 
three or four feet long, at right angles to it. T he 


"i cowſſts in ſtriking the ball with this inſtrument, 


nto a hole in the ground, in a ſmaller number of ſtrokes 
than your adverſary, This game has the ſuperiority 
of cricket and tennis, in being leſs violent and danger. 
ous; but in point of dexterity and amuſement, by no 
means to be compared with them. However, I am 


informed that ſome ſkill and nicety are neceſſary to 
ſtrike the ball to the gropoſed diſtance and no further, 


and that in this there is a conſiderable difference in 
players. It requires no great exertion and ſtrength, 
and all ranks and agesplay at it. They inſtruct thei? 


children in it, as ſoon as they Tan run alone, and grey 


hairs boaſt their execution. As to their other diver- 


fions, they dance, play at cards, love ſhooting, hunting, i 


the pleaſures bf the field ; but are proficients in none 


of them, When they are young, in ced, | they dance, 


in the manner of their country, extremely well; but 


| afterwards (to ſpeak j in the language of the turf) they | 
train off; and are too robuſt and muſcular to poſſeft ei ei- 


ther g re or agility, 8 Tori 11. 
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8 ECT. LXXVI 85 - 
dr THE HAGUE AND ROTTERDAM, 


NOTHIN So be more 3 than trending 


in Holland. The whole country appears a large gar- 


den.; the roads are well paved, ſhaded on each ſide 

with rows of trees, and bordered: with large canals, full 
of boats paſſing and repaſſing. Every twenty paces 
gives you the proſpect of ſome villa, and eve four 
hours that of a large town, ſo ſurpriſingly neat, I am 
ſure you would be charmed with them. The Hague 


is certainly one of the fineſt villages i in the world. Here 


are feveral ſquares finely built, and (what I think a par- 


ticular beauty)the whole ſet with thick large trees. The | 


FYeor-hout is, at the ſame time, the Hyde-Park and Mall 


of the people of quality: for they take the air in it both 5 | 
on foot and i in coaches. f ä 


The appearance of Rotterdam gives one very great | 


| pleaſure. All the ſtreets are paved with broad ſtones, ad | 
before many of the meaneſt artificers doors are placed 


ſeats of various coloured marbles, ſo neatly kept, that 


| 1 aſſure you 1 walked almoſt over the town yeſterday, 


incognito, in my Dlippers, without receiving one ſpot of 


dirt; and you may ſee the Dutch maids waſhing the J 
pavement of the ſtreets with more application than 


ours do our bed chambers, | 5 


# éͤD 
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The town ſeems ſo full of People with fuch bufy 
faces, all-in motion, that I can bardly fancy it is not 
ſome celebrated fair . but 1 ſee, it is every day the fame, 
It is certain no town can be more ad vantageoully ſitu- 


| ated for commerce. Here are ſeven large canals, on 


which the merchants ſhips come up to the very doors 
of their houſes. The ſhops and wharebouſes are of a 


ſurprizing neatneſs and magnificence, filled with an 


incredible quantity of fine merchandize, and ſo much 


cheaperthan 1 what we ſee in England, that I have much 
ado to peeſande myſelf I am ſtill ſo near it. Here is 
neither dirt nor beggary to be ſeen: One i is not ſhock- 


ed with thoſe loathſome ci ipples ſu common in Lon- 
don, nor teazed with the importunity of idle perſons 


that chuſe to be naſty and lazy. The common ſer- 
vants and little ſhop- women here are more nicely clean 
than ſome of our Ladies; and the great variety of neat 
dreſſes (every woman drefling her head after- her own 


faſhion) is an additional pleaſure in ſeeing the town, 
| WT Lapy M. W. MONTAGUE: 
FRE $EC-F. 1 I. 
| ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF roTiERDAM au 
THE HAGUE. A. D. 1784. 

ROT TER DAM lies on the north ſide of the ee 
about fifteen miles from tlie ſea, is of a triangular formy 
and, in point of trade, inferior only to Amſterdam in 

1 | 3 
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the ſpacioulnels of the ſtreets, and b of the houſ-. 
es, infinitely beyond it. The canals are ſo large as to | 
admit chips of two or three hundred tons, even to the 
very doors of the merchants; and I know not ſo ro- 
mantic a ſight; as to ſee from the environs, the chim- 
_ nies, maſts of ſhips, and the tops of trees, ſo promiſ-. 
cuouſly huddled together, that it would acquire a de- 
gree of divination to tell whether it is a town, a fteet,or | 
a foreſt. | 


The A; as well as moſt agreeable five Rot- 
terdam, is the Bomb Quay, which lies parallei with the 
Maeſe. On one ſide it is open to the river, and the 
other is ornamented with a grand facade of the beſt 
houſes in the city, inhabited chiefly by rhe Engliſh. © 
They are five or fix ſtories high, maſly, and very clum- 
y. Wherever there is any attempt at ornament, jt is 
the worſt that can be conoeived. One ſees no Gre. | 
cian architecture; except Doric entablatures, ſtuck up- 
on the top of the upper ſtory, without pilaſters; Ionic 
volutes, turned often the wrong way, and an attempt at . 
Corinthian capitals, wichout any other part of the or- 
der. The doors are large, and ſtuck with great knobs | 
and clumſy carving, You aſcend to them, not i in front, 
but by three or four ſteps going up on each ſide, and 
you are aſſiſted by iron rails of a moſt immenſe thick- 
. neſs. Theſe houſes are almoſt all window, and the 


window ſkutters _ trames being painted green, che 
| LINE glaſs 8 


| Flafs * all a green caſt, which is belped by the re. 
fieRion from the trees that over-ſhadow their houſes, 
| which, were it not for this circumſtance, would be in. 
tolerably hot, from their vicinity to the canals; Mo ſt 
of the houſes have looking- glaſſes placed.on the outfides. 
of the windows, on both ſides, in order that they may. 
ſee every thing which paſſes up and down the ſtreet. 
The ſta ir- caſes are narrow, ſteep, and come down al- 

| moſt to the door. The Bomb Quay Is ſo broad, that 

there are diſtinct walks for carriages and foot. paſſen- 
gers, lined and ſhaded with a double row of trees. You. 
look over the river on ſome beau tiful meadows, and a, 
nine avenue of trees, which leads to the Peſt-houſe, 
It ſeems to be an elegant building, and the trees aeg 
it are ſo diſpoſed as to appear a thick wood.. 


This Areet is at ſeaft half a mite in h and ex. 
tends from the Old to the New Head, the two places 
where the water enters to fill the canals of this extenſive 
city. I muſt obſerve, that when water runs through a 
tet, it then aſſumes the name of a canal, of. which 
Kind the Heerenfteet has the pre. eminence. The houf. 
es are of free · ſtone, and very lofty; the canal is ſpa - 
cious, and covered with ſhips. At one end ſtands the 
Engliſh church, a neat pretty building, of which the 
diſhop of London is Ordinary, 


Upon the Great Bridge, i in the Grand Market-place | 


1s the Katue of that wonderful man Eraſmus. It 15 
| bigger 


| 0 197 5 . 
Bigger than aha life, in braſs, and'clad in a Doctor's 
gown. He was born i in 1467, and gd at Fang” in 
Alſace, in the year 1536, . 
Near to the market place i is -the great eburch of st. 
Laurence. From the tower I had as extenſive a view 
s my eye could command: there being neither hill nor 
wood to interrupt wy ſight. I faw' Delft and the Hague | 
to the north ; Dort, to the louth; Brill, to the weſt; 
Amſterdam, to the eaff, and Utrecht lies- off to the 
ſoueh. eaſf. We | OR 
| There afe four chu rehes in Rotterdam of the eſfab. 
| liſhed religion, which is Calviniſm, and twelve clergy- 
men to attend them, whoſe itipends-are one hundred 
ahd ſeventy pounds per aunum each, which is paid out 
of the revenues of the city. St. Laurence is like all o- 
ther Dutch churches diveſted of Urnament; gloomy 
and dark, by reaſon of the numberleſs atchievements, 
which are hung every whereround the walls, and which 
are in generab of black velvet, with the arms blazon- 
ed, encompaſſed in a heavy black frame. | 
1 look on the exchange which was finiſhed in 1736, 
to be the fineſt building in Rotterdam. It is a quad- 
rangle of free- ſtone, with a light cloiſter. It is much 
neater, though not fo large as our Royal Exchange, - | 
There is, however, no merit in the architecture. 
We laſt night hired a coach, which is fixed at a guil- ; 


der an Hour, to take:us to Delfts- Hagen,a little village 
| Mo. YT Se about 
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about half : an Hour' 8 dittance. The road was very 
pleaſant, being planted on each ſide with trees. There 
was nothing ſufficiently curious in the place itſelf to 
drag us from Rotterdam ; ; but it being A public fair, 
we wiſhed to ſee the humours of a DutchWake. Chil- 


dren's toys and womens flippers ſeemed to make the 


i 


chief figure, there being little elfe to be ſold. 
We followed the ſound of a fiddle i into a little ale - 


houſe, and walked up ſtairs into a room full 6f- peaſs. 
ants and tobacco. There were four girls; jumping a- 
dout which they called dancing, and thirty or forty. | 
mea. fitting round with their pipes and tabacco, admi- 
ring the activity of the nymphs, and rolling out ſuch: 


clouds of ſmoke, that we were ſoon obliged to with 
draw to avoid fuffocation. From thence we weat to a. 
| barn to ſee a Dutch tragedy and. farce. Two of the- 
actreſſes were tolerably pretty. But Dutch, even 


from the mouth of beauty, would be an antidote to 


love. c 

Leaving Rotterdam, we went to Delft.in the ai 
fchuyte, and walked through'the town to the Hague · 
gate, where we found the boat juſt ready to puſh off. 
The canal from thence to Ryſwick is ſkirted with rows 
of elms. Inftead of going on to the Hague, we got 
out at the bridge, and walked down to- the village, at 


about half a mile's diſtance. The palace is old, unres 


 pauzed and unfurniſhed; famous only for the peace 
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„ „ 
made there, 10 advantageous to the Dutch, by the « con- 
foderate powers of Europe, with Lewis XIV. in. 1697. 
The Prince now and then comes there for half '2 an. 
hour, and amuſes himſelt with courſing hares in the 
court yard, which is within a wall about fifty yards.” 
ſquare. A very princely recreation! ps gn 
We dined at the Strack-huis, 'and met with a - cont- 
fortable repaſt; which we little expected! in fuch nero 
In the cool of the evening we walked to the Hague, at 
the diſtance of two ſhort tailes, under the. ſhade. of A. 
row ot lms. . Ve N 


17 


The Hague i in French, he Hae, ths. He N is only a 
village, not being walled, nor ſendiog deputies to the 
ſtates... Nevertheleſs, it is the reſidence of all. the for- 
eign ambaſſadors the ſeat of government, and, with- 

_ out diſpute, the moſt beautiful place on earth, On 

the ſouth ſide lies Deltt, on the north the houte in the- 

Wood, Scheveling, and the ſea to the welt, and the 

great canal to Leyden on the eaſt. | 


The Hague is totally ſurrounded with a canal, over 
which are many bridges, and a row-of loſty trees bor- 
ders the water's edge. The ſtreets are ſo ſpacious, and 
o much adorned with trees and water, that you can 
ſcarce conceive yourſelf in a town; and there are io 
many ſquares and public places laid out in ſfrady walks, 
and ſurrounded with ſuch magnificent buildings, | that: 
it _— all n 5 | | 
: I will | 


_ 
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FT will mention. two or three of the moſt ſtriking party 


: of the Hague, among which I think the Vyverburg 
f has the pre· eminence. It is a Kind of ſquare, confill. 
ing of ſeveral ſhady walks ; on one ſide, a row of mag 
| nificent houles 3 on the other, the Vyver, which is a 
large baſon: of water faced with ſtone, two hundred 


yards in length, and near one hundred. i in breadth. In. 
a ihe centre of it is,an iſland planted with trees, One 
end of the Vyverburg opens to the Voor-hout, which | 
i large plantation of trees; in the Middle of which'i Is: | 
"theMal)railed in on both filed. It is ; firewed with ſhells, 
oe all the walks in Holland, there being neither 
"Kone nor gravel i in the whole country. The walks 
are conſequentiy unpleaſant, as the ſhells never bind, 
but erumble i into duft, and feel like looſe land under 


4 


'your feet. CET Por © Oh aha Eons 
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"than of houſes, which' front the wood. from which they 


"are divided by a broad pavement and a canal. Caſuzri- - 
ſtreet is adjoining, in which is the French Play-houſe, | 
2 neat little theatre. We were at the Comedy on Fi- | 


day evening. The actors were tolerably good. 
I muſt not omit mentioning the Prince Graft, which 


5s balf a mile in length, proportionably broad, and per- 


fectly | ſtrai ght, with a canal ſhaded with trees, running 
through the midſt of it, over which are thrown many 
ine Kone bridges, with iron rails on them. 


One 


The Neu Princeſs Graft is a row of palaces, rather - 
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One of- [the greateſt curioſities i in the Hague, is 18 -the 
Prince's cabinet, which is open at twelve o clock on 
Fridays, and acceſſible to all flrangers,s ho previouſly. 
ſend their names. This houle was purchaſed- of the. 
Counteſs of Albetharle, faces the Vawer, and is fituar-. 
ed at'the corner of the Outer Court, Wire the 288 
guards parade. 
In the firſt room you fee a ſmall, but moſt excellent: 
collection of Chineſe ſwords, knives, and other inftra- 
ments in gold, richly inlaid with precious ftones ;' and 
ear. rings, bracelets, and much temale ornament and 
apparel. In the next a partment is a good collection of 
ſhells, among which the Concha Veneris did not ef- 
cape my notice; ; the taps dein e OT to. 
the name. | 55 
In the third room is a brilliant ſhow of precious 
ſtones, foflils, minerals, and. petrifacrions. Tue fourth 
apartment is filled with various kinds of ſerpents and 
ſmall animals ; and the laſt room is ornamented 2850 
a large collection of birds extremely well preſerred. 
Theſe are the beſt part of the Cabinet, and there are 
many rare ſpecies among them; but the collection is. 
now eclipſed by that which-has been ſince collected by 
Sir Aſhton Lever, and is now exhibited at London by. 
Mr. Parkinſon. | | 
| The diſpoſition and neatneſt of the whole is admira- 
ble, and well worthy of a ſtranger's attention. ore 
; „ # The: 
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The palace of the ſtadtholder i ig Ltuated i in the center 


| * the town, ſurrounded by a moat. Its external ap. 
pearance is not very ſtriking, being an old icregulac | 


building; but a finer collection of pictures by the 
Dutch and Flemiſh maſters I have never ſeen ;  eſpe- 
cially in a little room called the sioh, filled. * the 


moſt capital painters. 


The Virgin, with. the bieced Tofatit in hs arms, by 


. Raphael; Adam and Evei in Paradiſe, ſurrounded with 
; birds and beaſts, by Brughel.; Portraits,by Rembrandt, : 
Vandyke, and Hans Holbein. A Dutch kitchen ful | 
of game, fiſh, and fleſh, moſt admirably done, by Ten- : 
jers. Many landicapes and fancy pieces, by Gabriel 


Metzu, Jan-Steen, Potter, and Wouvermans, 5 2 look. 
on this room to be complete. There is not a picture, 


but may be dwelt on with delight. 0 
In the other apartments among many fine + pieces,you 


will find a very large one by Potter,; painted in, 1647. 
'The deſ ign is a peaſant looking at his cattle, The flies 


on the cows ſeem alive, and a toad fitting on. the groſs , 
bas equall excellence. 1 


uin 


Abraham ſeecifglng laser * ivory, C « inimiably 


carved. | 
There are ſome fruit and game pieces by Weeninx, | 
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At a church near the Hague we law many ſtorks 


valking about as tame as our turkies. They are ſome 


„ a ; 3 * 
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what in have like a beron. 'Their colour is cal 


and their wings are tipped with black. They live 


upon the offal of the fiſn- market, which is near. 


the church. I have ſeen numbers of them in the 
meadows, though they are eſteemed birds of paſſage, 
and in autumn they are not very common. The vul- 


gar error is, that theſe birds are ſo fond of liberty, that 


they will live only in a republic. I am ſure, in point 


of policy, they cannot live in a more deſirable country, 


as they have fiſh and frogs in abundance for their food; 


and the utmoſt ſecurity for themſelves, it being deem. | 


td a crime to mal-treat or kill them. . 
N Tovx TRHNO VOR HOLLAND. 
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SEO T. LXXVItk © 
or EXYDEN, 
WE went in the treckſchuyte t to Leyden with * 
Dutch General we had lived with at the Table d'Hote 


at the Hague. The diſtance was only ten miles; but | 
the whole canal being edged w ith ſummer-houſes and 


gardens belonging to the inhabitants of thoſe towns, 
who in the ſummer retire to theſe little boxes, made 
the ſcene appear mdſt beautiful, and the ditabes 
nothing. 5 | | SS; 

„ we 
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When We arrived at the inn we were recommen aded 
to, we found it filled by the French Ambalſador- and 
his train; and for want of an interpreter we wandered 
about the town till it was dark, and met with two or 
three dilagreeable circumſtances, which made me la. 
ment my ignorance of the Dutch language; but at 
length we found the Gilden Ball, an Engliſh houfe, and 
with my wants vaniſhed my deſire of talking Dutch. | 

Leyden ! is eſteemed, in point of ſize, the ſecond 4 
ty in Holland, but its trade is now inconſiderable, 
which in the woollen manufactory was formecly very 
extenſive, The city is ſurrounded with a rampart and 
a wide canal. The moſt elegant ſtreet is the Broad- 
ſtreet, which runs from the Hague. gate to the Utrecht- 
gate. It is a little on the curve, which adds, I think; 
rauch to its beauty. The pavement is extremely fine; 
and the ſtreet riſes in the center like the new paved 
Rreets i In London. It is very ſpacious, as indeed are 
moſt of the ſtreets in Leyden. | 


- 


Among the canals theRapinburgis the moſt beautiful. 
The houſes are magnificent ; ; the bridges ſtone, with 


- tron rails; ; and there are trees on each fide of the canal. 
It is ſaid that there are 14 5 bridges, and 180 ſtreets in 
tue city of Ley den. The Old Rhine runs thr ough this 

town, and loſes itſelf 3 in the little village of Catwick, 
Which lies in the neighbourhood. 3 
rue univerſity | is the moſt renowned of the five 
7 which 


| a4 
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| which are in the United Provinces, * and is the wi 
ancient, being founded j in 1575, by the States as a re- 


ward to the inhabitants for- defending themſelves a- 


gainſt the Spaniards during a fix mouths ſiege, in which 


they ſuffered all the om of war, and extremities of 


Amine. 


The Academy abounds with i many curioſities, It is 
there the profeſſors read lectures to the ſtudents who 
lodge in the town, and are riot diſtinguiſhed by any 


academical-habit. It is there that the learned Scaliger: 


Lipftus, Salmaſius, and Boerhaave gained ſo much re- 


putation by their lectures, and- brought ſtudents from 
ill parts of Europe to attend them. 
The Botanic Garden has always been one of , the 


moſt reſpeRable in Europe, both on account of the 


famous profeſſors who have preſided over it, and the- 7 
number of curious exotics growing in it as may be 


leen in Boerhaave's and Van Royen's catalogues. It 


is nicely arranged, and kept in excellent order. . 


On one ſide of theſe gardens is a very curious col- | 


jection of antique marbles, giv en by Gerard Papenz c 
| brochius, a burgo-maſter of Amſtetdam, I cannot 0 


1 5 15 "ne - 
. The five. Vnireries ze, FW 
1. Leyden in Holland, «© <- 1373 
1 Utrecht, — - . - - 1636 - . 
= Francker 3 in Frieſland, | . - 1584 
4. Croninghen, - 1 18 . 
8. ee Guelderland — 1 
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mit mentioning . ſtatues of Hercules, of Bacchus 
leaning on a fawn, attended by a tyger, of an Abun. 


dantia as big 25 the life, and of - a naked Apollo; all ü 


which have eſpecial merit. : 


Adjoining to the ſtatues i is the Natural Philotophy 


School, in which lectures are read. You will find in 


it a good collection of natural curioſities; ſome very fine 


petrifactions; in particular, a piece of oak, one fide of 


which has been poliſhed, and vies both in hardneſs 


and colour with an agate. Some curious pieces of 
cryſtal, formed by nature to an apex, with 6x angles, 


as exact and as finely poliſhed as if the production of, 


| art. A fiſh called the Meduſa's Head, from a thouſand 
little fibres darting out from its body in a circle like 


| twiſted rays. This, in itſelf, is very curious; but the 


exact repreſentation of it in a natural agate, is much 
more lo. 


But 1 think olle of dbe greateſt curio fil ties is the abel. 8 


tos from Tranſylvania. It is a ſtone with a ſoft down 
on it like velvet; of a dove colour. 'Of. this is made 


- doth paper and linen; we. ſaw famples of both. The 


very peculiar property of it is, that fire bas no effect 
on it, for it ſtill continues its form dachanged and un; 
conſumed. TR 
Among tht beaſts was an ermine, about the ſize and 

| ſhape of 4 weaſel. This little animal is ſo fearful of 
Ep _ dirtyiog 
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_ its cleanlineſs. | : 
There was a kind of toad which when forth its: ;- 


young from its back. On obſerving it, we perceived 
infinite numbers bf you ng toads adhering to the back, 
which appeared like the broken ſcales of a fiſh, 

The toad-fiſh from America is an nb 
ture. It is for the firſt fix months a toad, then changes 
by degrees into a fiſh: This had half completed its 
transformation, having the tail of a fiſt, with the head 


and fore parts of a toad: 8 


The Petra Marina belongs to the anima! Hacks 
It is the production of the ocean, looks like a plant, 
and is nothing more than a ſtem of about two inches 
long with a kind of feather at the end of it, not unlike 5 
x quill with part of the feathers cut off; : 
Among the feathered race, the moſt curious was the 
| Hydracorax Indicus ; the only one in Europe; larger 

than a turkey—black—* Roſtro unicorni, cornu, re- 
curvo, if I may expreſs myſelf in the technical: 
terms of Ornithology, 

There was an immenſe beaſt, called the Hippopota- 
mus, as large as an elephant, its colour black, with a2 
row of grinders i in the interior, part of its mouth, be- 


fides a good number in front. . 
Tous THROUGH HoLLAND. 
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dirtying its ſkin,that it would foonerloſe its liderty tha 
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OF AMSTERDAM. 


AMSTERDAM is ſituated on the river Amſtel, and 
an arm of the ſea called the Y, at the mouth of the 
; Zuyder Sea, and is built i in the form of a creſcent. It 5 
is fortified with. a foſſe of great depth and width, with | 
2 rampart of earth faced with brick, ſtrengthened. with 
twenty-üx baſtions, in each of Which ſtands a ind 
mill, ornamented with eight magnificent gates. of fr ee 
None, built either i in a ſemi- circular or octagonal ſhape. 
In all the chief ſtreets are canals ſhaded with trees, the 
| grandeſt of which is the Heere- graft, or canal of Lords. 
FPkhis is the place of reſidence for the bankers and chief 
merchints ; for here every one is in trade.” The few 
nobles of Holland reſide always at the Hague. . Thoſe | 
ſtreets in which there are no canals, are rilely narrow. 
The Neſs,in which we live, I had the curioſity to mea- 
jure, and it is only ſixteen feet wide. The houles are 
lofty, and the bridges are chiefly of ſtone. 
| The ſquares are neither ſpacious nor elegant. One 
dam is the largeſt, in which the ſtadtchoufeis ſituated; 
but it is irregular, and vilely diefigured by a weighing 
houſe. The others no more deſerve the name of 
ſquares, than Clare- market or Palace yard, Weſtminſter. . 
This ene contained 1 5 houſes in 1732, 
and 
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and is ſappoſed, according to the beſt calevinion; 3 ts a 
contain at preſent 2 50, ooo inhabitants, though it was. 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century, an inconſid- 
erable fiſhing village on the edge of a moraſs, which is 
now covered with buildings, erected upon piles of tim- 
ber, driven into the earth, at: immenſe labour: and ex- 
pence, For the foundation only of one tower, 6000 a 
trees were ramiged into the ground. Netwithſtand- 
ing theſe precautions, the magiſtrates are ſo apprehen - 
ſive of the fou ndations, that very few* coaches Fg: li- 
cenſed. The carriages in general are fixed on edges, 
drown'by one horſe, the driver attending on:foot. 
There are fifteen churches of the eſtabliſhed, that is, = 
the Calviniſtic religion, which are ler ved by thirty mi- 
niſters, equal in authority and revenue. They are al- 
lowed two hundred and forty pounds 8 annum each, 
which is paid by the city. . F 

The 2 moſt ſtupendous undertaking in \ this ad? is the 
Stadt houſe, which you enter by feven ſmall gates par- 
allel to each other, inflead of one magnificent portal, 75 
equal to a front, which extends itſelf 282 feet, whoſe 
heighth is 116, and the breadth 232 feet. The build- 


ing s of ſtone, with pillars of the Corinthian order. t 
is erected on 13,659 piles of timber, and was finiſned | 
in 1655. On the top is a ſtatue of Alas in braſs; bears 

ing on his ſhoulders a copper globe, faid to be larger 
than that of St. Peter's at Rome; and on the center is 


a en from whence i is an > entenſiue view of the city 


— 


— 
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and its environs. The piles coſt 100, Obel. | The 
whole expence was computed at two millions. Ver. 
Gilles coſt only 800, oool; the Eſcurial, one miiltfon;; 


| and St. Paul's, one million five hundred thouſand 
: pounds. It is upon record, that St. Peter's at Rome, 


with all that is contained in it, hat coſt near thirteen 
millions ſterling. | 


The cornices of the- rooms are finely carved, the 


floors laid with marble, and the ſides of the apartments 


lined either with marble or valuable paintings. Over 
the Coors and chimney-pieces are ſeveral hiſtorical 


| pieces in ba ſſo relie vo, inimitably executed in Italian: 
marble. And there are ſome deceptions i in a kind of 


grey painting, td imitate. baſſo. relie vo, (eſpecially of 


iome children) by De-Wit, ſo finely touched, that the 


moſt critical eye at half the diflance. of theroom would 


+ be deceived. 


A large piece, by Vanderhelſt,. is 8 ellen 


ed. It is a feaſt given te the Spaniſh Ambaſſador by 
the burgo-maſters of Amſterdam, on the making peace 
between. the two countries in 1648, But the beft 
piece is by Vandyke, which repreſents an enter- 
fainment, where you fee the portraits of all the con- 


4 : ſiderable perſons of the city. An old grey haired man 
is ſo much admired. in this wonderful picture, that 


feren thouſand. guilders were offered to- cut out the 
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The Stadt- houſe is adtnirably contrived for Publ 
utility. Here is the bank, ſuppoſed to be the richeſt 
in Europe; here are the courts of juſtice, the priſons 
for criminals and debtors, the chambers of the Senate, 
the- Treaſury, the magazine of arms, and in ſhort, all 
the public offices, with eight large ciſteras of water on 
the top, with pipes to every room to extinguiſh fires 
The citizens hall is the grandeſt, being one hundred 
and twenty feet by fifty - ſeven, and ninety feet high.: 
It is pa ved with marble, in which are ſtained the ter- 
reſtrial and celeſtial globes. The ſides, the roof, and 
the pillars, are all of marble; but there always is ſome- 
thing wanting; there i is not light enough to ad- 
mire with accuracy the wonderful magnificence of | 


this apartment. 


From the Stadt-houſe you croſs the Dam to ts Ke. 
change, which is not to be compared with that of Rot- 
terdam in beauty, nor to our Royal Exchange in fize. 
Fhe building is of brick, and at full change, if appear- | 
ances may be relied on, was crowded with the moſt _ 
blackguard fellows on the face of the earth. In the | 


afternoon I paid a fecond viſit to the Exchange, to. ſee 1 


the city militia perform their exerciſe; to which every 
man. is, ſubje&, unleſs he makes a prepniary compenſa- 
tion. Thoſe, therefore, who from. their poverty can- | 
Hot, or from their avarice, will not pay the fine, are = 
bliged to ferve. „eue penury a and parſimony wen t 
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eollegd together in ſuch vatious habits (for they have 


no regular uniform) as to make the moſt Judicrous 


group imagination can ſuggeſt, A giant and a dwarf, 


2 Falſtaff and a flender, a bob wig and hock head of 
hair, in coats of all the colours of the rainbow, joined 


moſt heterogeneouſly together to form a rank, Din which 


every man followed his own invention, in as many diſ. 


ferent 1 and mancœuvres, as there were men to 


In the evening we went to the thentre; which, like 
all play houſes, our own excepted; is dark; long, and 
ſmell. The. pit is excellent, having ſeats with low 
backs, and marked with numbers, to diſtinguiſh the 


ſeat of each perſon, by which, both crowding and diſ- 


putes are prevented. This ts the only houſe I ever ſaw' 
abroad, in which there are ſeats in the pit, or parterre, 


as it is called. It is under the controul and i; direRion 8 
of the city. The magiſtrates receive the money, defray 


the charges, and; pay the actors. The reſidue is appli- 
ed to the maintenance of the poor, and to the 5 200d 


of ine different hoſpitals. | 
Every rope-dancer, puppet · player, as well as all oth- 
ers who pretend to entertain the public, are obliged to | 
contribute one-third of their ns towards the main- 
tenance of the poor. 

on Friday we looked into the Raſp-houſe; . which 
Ia prifon for criminals, as well as for children who 


* 
* | 
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are profligate or difobedient. The former are confi 
ed in a ſmall room, chained to a block, and ſpend their 
whole time in ſawing or raſping Brazil vod, or in other 
work equal!y laborious. I was ſhocked at the fight of ſo 
many of my fpecies, naked to tho waiſt, worn out with 
_ pale with confinement, and: emaciated by want 
Yet how rhuch wiſer this method than the Engliſh law, 
which, for thirteen. pence. deprives a man of bis life, 
and the king of a ſubject, whom the Dutch -ſhow us 
may be made uſeful to the public. 
From thence we went to the: tribes; fob: the 
correction, but not, I thiak, for the amendment of 
looſe women, as every one is permitted to ſee and con - 
verſe. with them through the rails, which.can only har- 
den them in impudence. We walked into the Nen 
Church to ſer a burial. Ia this nation of induſtry, | 
time is too precious to be complimented away; on the 
dead, who, can; make them no return; therefore the 
ceremony of prayers it laid aſide as ſuperfiuous. The 


coffin is inſtantly put into the grave, which is imme. +1] 


diately filled up. The relations bow, and return to 
their avocations. The or gan in this church is inferi - 
or only to the organ at Harlem. The partition which 
divides the chancel from the nave, is of Corinthian 
braſs. The founding board over the pulpit is juſtly 
admired for the inimitable carving with which it is or- 
namented. From thence we proceeded. to. the Admi- 

| ralty 
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* and Dock-yard, which are Gtuated at the extrem. 
ity of the quay, The Admiralty forms three ſides of 
a ſquare, in the middle of which is the yard for build. 
äͤng of the men of war; the fourth fide is open to the 
crater . Here i is not an appearance to be feared-by che 
Hogliſh, though much to be admired for the , excellent 
order in which the arms and. ſtores are diſpoſed. 
Among the number of. hoſpitals. in this city; the 


ya: 
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Gaſt · houſe for the ſick is the moſt worthy a ſiranger's FE - 
vilitiog., It is an elegant ſtone quadrangle, at the end Lone 
of which are ſome neat little ſhops for toys, - lace, &c. ways 

. The revenue of this hoſpital is computed at eight <4 
thouſand pounds ſterling a year, which is a large ſum ;. 1 br. 
but the General hofpital for men at Madrid, contains 23 
ene thouſand five hundred iron beds, and its revenue ther 

amounts to forty. thouſand ' doubloons; about B T 

thouſind pounds ſterling. 5 bx ſprea 

There is an hoſpital where all poor travellers with 'On 
out diſtinction are-lodzed and entertained for three feren 
nights and no longer. | . the r 
It is computed that twenty thouſand ſouls aremain- half 
tained in the different hoſpitals, which are either en - duty 
dowed or ſupported out of the public revenue, afſiſted Ml larm 
by the contributions of the charitable: for which mom 
purpoſe, men belonging to the hoſpitals go twice a ſimil 

| week to every houſe begging for alm ; 

| Nen n. we went to the Portugueſe 9 


8 


T 15g) "= 
&/nagoye ; which i is 2 large ſpactous' building fille | 
with a numerous congregation, The women bir togeth- 
er in a gallery, with lattices before them. The men 
fit below on benches with tawliſes* on, which they . 
throw over their ſhoulders ; and I declare, at firſt bebe ; 
took the whole aſſembly to be old-ctothes men, Sith 
their bags over their arms. Ws . 

There are ſome regulations in the police of Amſter- 
dam, which would be well worthy of imitation in 
London. You never meet a watchman alone; two al- 
ways walk together, by which means they add ſtrength | 
as well as give courage to each other. "Many a houſe 
is broke open in Lohdon, and many a Tober citizen is 
knocked down in the preſence of a watchinao, who a. 
ther fiom fear or knavery Tuffers the villains to efcape. 
There is another admirable cuſtom to prevent "the 
ſpreading of fire, by giving almoſt an immiediite 3 alarm. 
* On the tops of four churches, Utdated at for dif- 
4 ferent quarte?s of the city, 'whktchmen are fixed during 
; the night, who are obliged to ſound a trumpet vary” + 
- WT ba'f hour, as a ſignal of their being awake and on their = 
| duty. Oa the breaking out of a fire they ring the a2 
| larm bell, which calls their brethren to the ſpot in 4 | f J 
moment. Of what ſervice would a plan ſomething © W N. 5 
ſimilar to this be in our metropolis oo 8 
SPY There 
® The Taulis is a kind of vei}, generally thrown bvet. OY 
foulders; ſometimes over the face; . 


. 
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„Tbete are feu general con venienees which carty 14 
not a miſchief along. with them. Canals, for inſtance, 
are great. ornaments to the ſtreets, and. of infinite uſe | 
- to the inhabitants ; 7 but the miſchief i is, that many an 

© - honeſt man looſes his life | in Amſterdam, who i in Lon. 
don would only, loſe his money; for the villains firſt 
rob him, and then puſh him into the canal, to prevent 
his telling tales; thus charitabiy eaſing kim: of his mo- 
ney, leſt the weight of it ſhould ſink bim. 

1 muſt not omit mentioning the neatneſs. of the | peo. 
pie 1 but i in this they have no merit: : for the neat- 
| els of their houſes, and cleanlineſs of their towns pro- 
Ted from nectllity.. Such! is the moiſture of the air, 
that were it not for theſe cuſtoms, peſtilential diſcaſcs 
would be the conſequence, which, careful as they are; 
now. often happen. | This perpetual dampneſs in 46d 
atmoſphere ruſts metals and moulds wood, which obliges 
the inhabitants, not from A principle of neatneſs, but 
of @COnomy, by ſcouring, the one and paiating the 
other, „to ſeck a preven: ion of a cute. HFlence arils 
th : neatneis, which by people who judge only by ap- 
pearances is called natural ; but indeed moſt national 
cuſtoms are the effeQs of vnobferved cauſes and ne- 
ceſſities. In this country the mind. is perpetually 

Vruck with wonder and admiration, 7 mathemati- 
c ianð are to be credited, on the meaſure of the two ele- 


ments, they found the ſea even in a calmj above balf 
5 a a foct 


\ 


+ 
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a tot higher than tbe land- The waves are checkel , 
an infinity of ſand-hills, which lie along the coaſt, 
Add to this natural defence, a dyke of twenty dect 
high, twenty- -five feet broad at the bottom, and about 

ten at top, running parallel to the high-water mark. 
This is made of clay, ſtrengthened towards the land 
with planks and ſtone; towards the water with ruſhes, 
lea-weeds, and flags ſtaked down, which give way to 


the force of the waves, and reſume their place again, 


when they retire. Goldſmith has drawn a very ele- | 


gant picture of this country in his admirable poem 0 


the Traveller. 


3 While i the pent ocean py: ing ober the pile, bas 

6 Sees an amphibeous world beneath him ſmile ; 3 

: 4 The flow Anal, the yellow bloſſom'd vale, 

3 willow turfed bank, the gliding ſail, 

« The crowded mart, the cultivated 7 8 12 
= "A new creation reſcued from his reign, * 


17 is wonderful, that? in a country without a fins 
or pebble, there ſhould be ſtone edifices the moſt mag 
nificent. Without foreſts, or an oak- tree (two little 
woods excepted) the Dutch navy is the ſecond in the 
world. Without arable land, they ſupply half Europe 
with corn ; and with 2 tra of country, ſcarce. larger 
than an Evgliſh county, they can raiſe men arid money 
to make themſelves of importance in the eyes of the. 


BY... 


| firſt power in Chriſtendom, 1 


. ___ 
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Tads ſg extraordinary require explanation. e n 


then be remembered, that this ſtate was founded on 
Liberty and Religion ; Was reared by Induſtry and 
 Ulconomy,and has flouriſhed by its ſituation and com. 
merce. The bigotted maxims of Philip II, the intros 


; duct ion of the inquiſition, and the erecting of four- x 


teen new biſhopricks in | the Low Countries, the unte- 
lenting rigour of the Cardinal Granville, and the ſuc: 


ceeding cruelty of the Duke of Alvah, together with | 


the Council of Twelve, called the council of Blood, 


and the execution of Count Egmont and Horn, were 
the cauſes which drove the people to ſhake off the 


yoke, and gave riſe to the union of Utrecht. Perſe· 


vering valour, joined to the political aſſiſtance of oth- 
er powers, has been the means of their preſerving their 


independence, while the decline of the Venetian navy 
has made them the common carriers of Europe, and the 


wars in Flanders and ntuation of Holland have con- | 


| ſpired to render Amſterdam the __ of univerſal com- 


F 


merce. 
Till the 6 of the Beende century, Venlo 8 
by ite hipping;and Florence by its manufactories, poſ- 


I ſeſſed the whole trade of Europe, Perſia, andthe Indies; 
but the diſcovery of a paſſage to the Eaff, by. the Cape 
of Good-Hope; and the ſettlements of the Portugueſe 
in India, proved fatal to the republic of Venice, Lif- 


don then became ths ſtaple of the trade to the Eaſt In. 5 


dies 


* 


* 
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3 the Eaſterlings ho inhabited the Hans Towns 
were the great merchants of the North. They brought 
commerce firſt to Bruges, and from thence to Antwerp, 
which the revolt of the Netherlands drew afterwards to + 
Holland.” The Dutch likewiſe, by their ſucceſs a- 
gainſt the Portugueſe in India, and by their treaties with 
the natives, in' proceſs of vime drew the whole trade of- - 
India from Liſbon- as I 6 555 
Their country is moſt admirably stusted 1 the 5 
trade of the Baltic, which includes Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Rüffia, Poland, and the North coaſl of G | 
many, while they ſend merchandize into the interior 
parts of the Empire and the Auſtrian Netherlands, b 
the Rhine, Maeſe, and Scheld.. 1 - - muſt likewiſe be _— 7 
conſidered, that each town values nſelf upon ſome par- 3 
ticular branch of trade, by which'itis improved to the | 1 
| utmoſt : as for inſtance, Delft, for the Dutch porce· © Fs 'B 
lain, Sardam for ſhip building; Rotterdam for te 
Scotch and Eaglim trade Amſterdam for thut of the 
streights, Spain, and. the Eaſt-Tndies ; * and the vbole | - 
proviace- for the Herring Fiſhery,. "which ſupplies tlie 155 | 1 
ſouthern. parts, of Europe. Thus the greatneſs of this « -*4 1 
country has ariſen from a „ concutrence of * 
circumſtances ;, from a long courſe of time; from te 
confluence of ſtrangers, dri yen either by perſecution, 5 N 
or invited by the credit of their government ; , from- 5 


the <heapakls of f carriage by the convenience of the 7 


— 
* 
A 


( 


canals; from the low intereſt of money 451 denden 
of land, which conſequently turn ſpecie into trade; 
from particular traflic carried. on. at particular places; 
' from their intenſe application. to their navy ; from the 
vaſt nurſeries for their ſailors, and from their. amazing | 
_ acquiſitions in the Eaſt-Indies. All theſe circumftan. | 
ces have conſpired to make this little mn the dens. 
* and admiration of the world. 8 
| Tous THROUGH. HoLLAvD., 
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'A SINGULAR. BEAD-DRAE86—A. SINGULAR: 
_ CUSTOM——SIR WILLIAM TENPLE'S.. 
OPINION. oy. HOLLAND.” 'Y 


THE head-drefs of the women in 1 North Holland i 18. 
very extraordinary. They have a little hair cut ſhort - 


and thin, which i is combed down on the forehead and 9 


powdered. The cap flicks doſe to their ears, under 
which are two little pieces of filyer or gold which ap- 
T pear at.cach temple,and a large piece like a broad rib-.. 
bon is under the cap on the back part of the. head. 

A fingular cuſtom. is likewife retained in this coun- 
try of having a door i in every. houſe, which | is never o- 
pened Waben a ae; is carried out, which muſt be. 

brought. 


4 . 


to to the family... © 1 2 


pictures, churches and canals, bridges and ſtadthouſes, 
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Srought through that door, and; no other. T think. 
there i is ſomething uncommonly ſolemm in i it; Fw ſich» 
a door in every houſe would be an admirable memen- 8 


Having made the tour of the whole ye FR of 
Holland, and ſuffered nothing curious to eſcape me, 
my head, at prefent, i is a confuſed medley of dykes and 


\ 


but'a void in reſpect to the cuſtoms, police, and man- 
ners of the people, the only uſeful ee to be ac- 
quired by travellin - | 

I have ſeen-enough to confirm me in the juſtnels of 
Sir William Temple s opinion, who, in ſpeaking. of 
Holland, if my memory miſleads me not, lays, ff That 
it is a country where the earth is better than the air, 
and profit more in requeſt than honcur; where there 
is more ſenſe than wit, more good. nature than good-. 
humour, and more wealth than pleaſure; where a man 
would chuſe rather to travel than to lire; ſhall find 3 
more things to obferve than deſire; and more C 1 


ut to eſteem than to love.? 7 5 ;= 4 
| 8 Tovx THROUGH | Hozzavn, — 4-6 
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THE approach to the city of Antwerp: is noble, by 
a ſtraight paved road bordered: with oaks. It is the. 
eapital of the province whoſe name it bears, belonging... 


to the Auſtrian Netherlands, and under the dominion. . Tz 


of the Emperor. It is ſituated on the eaſteru ſhpre of 
the Scheld, a noble river, twenty feet deep at low wa- 
ter; ſo that ſhips ofgreat burden may unload upon the 
quays, or enter the town by eight canals, which com- 
municate with the river, ſome of which are large 
enough to contain an hundred thips at the ſame time... 
The- city. is much decayed from i its aneient krandene 
though it ſtill remains a beautiful place. It is built in 
the form of a creſnt, about ſeven miles in circumfer- 


ence, ſurrounded with a wall. and. baſtions faced with - 


\ Gone. The top of the wall is an hundred feet broad, 

with a double row of trees, between which j is a moſt 
greeable walk. The: ſtreets are well paved, very ſpa- 

cCious and uniform. The bouſes in general are ſeven. 

or Eight ſtories high, but old, and in that miferable-- 
ſtyle of building which diſgraces the towns in Holland. 
At the diſtance of a quarter of a mile. ie the citadel, 
built by the Duke of Alva, to keep the city in ſub. 

| I5Nion, 1 mga on the banks of the Scheld, and 

: * commands. 


AR, 


commands at once the river, the! city, and the — 2 cent 
country. It: is built in a pentagonal form, with five. 7 
baſtions, which defend each other, lurrounded with 8 


N. . 


double ditches. | 
To this citadel is only one Kante hh is over 2. a 
draw bridge: It is about * mile in circumference; and 
well ſupplied with arms, amunition, and all- War- 
like ſtores, with barracks for three thouſand men. This ; 
fortrefs has been of fach repute fot ſtrength and, regu- 
larity, that it has been a model for ſubſequent en g- 


ners; notwithſtanding. which: - French in e | 


it in ſeven. days. 

The trade of Antwerp! is now confided to: very nar- 
row limits, though fo late as the middle of the ſixteenth: + 
century, there et tee undies thouſand inhabitants, 
two thouſand five hundred ſhips lying often in the ri. 
er at a time; and it was far from unfrequent for five - 


hundred veſſels to ne in or 0 pot of the harbour i in; Y 


2 day. ; 7 0 
Tue trade of Adtwerp in the year: £50; if the. an- 
nals of their ciry can. be relied on, amounted to one 


hundred and thirty-three millions of 201d, without, in | 


cluding the bank. 


As an inſtance of the amaziog IND of 150 mera: 


chants, there is a ſtory upon record, of John Daene, a 
merchant, who lent: a million of gold to Charles V. 


to carry on his wars in Hungary. The Emperor on his. 
4 , — ” | - zeturn ” 


— 


- 


* 


Py * 
* " 


* 


— 


Sz 


return.dined: with the merchant, who gave him a moſt 
: ſumptuous entertainment,and at the cloſe of i it burnt the 
contract by which the emperor was bound to pay him 


4 million of gold, in a fire of cinnamon, which, was the. 


only fire during the repaſt.. 
The riſe of their trade was a8 1 ay the n 


and both proceeded from the ſame cauſes. At the be. 
ginning of the ſixteenth century Bruges was the mart 


of Europe: but the. war at that time breakipg.- out in, 


Flanders, the.merchants with.drew from Bruges, and 


8 were invited to Antwerp, as a. place of. greater fafety,, 


whoſe ſituation was happily calculated. for, commerce.. 
But this did not laſt long, for the civil wars breaking 
out in the Low Countries, and Antwerp having twice 
been ſacked, drove trade to ſeek a more e peaceful te · 
 fugei in Amſterdam. „%% OTF DROgr | 


— 4 


The eſtabliſhed religion i is the Caiholic; "the: lan · 
guage Low Dutch ! but a baſtard kind of n is 
ee by moſt of the inhabitants. 


—— 


We have been fo fortanate as to ſce a grand procel- | 


Gon i in honour of St. Rocqde. The whole Mer, the 
moſt magnificent ſtreet i in Antwerp, was illuminated 
with torches, and many hundred people in proceſß on 
with flambeaux, followed by the Virgin Mary, pres 
eious  relicks, t the Hoſt er an infinity of ſuch kind 5 


8. e NN , 


6 p , | ; . * , s 1 — of \ — 2 
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th 
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ttumpery, amidſt — chorus of yo Tos fpenty an N. 
trumpets. | 

The whole road from A to-Bry els i is deli aht | 
ful. Bruſſels is the capital of Brabant and of all the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. It is the reſidence of the Go 5 
ernor-General of the Low Countries. It. is twenty. four 1 
miles ſomh of Antwerp, and thirty fouth · eaſt of Ghent, 5 
ſituated on the Senne, an incqnſiderable river, The 
icite of this city reſembles Gulldford, being | built on 
the brow of a hill. Its figure is oval, about four miles”. 
in circumference, ſurrounded with a 4 wall and tolerably*. 

fortified.” The Low Town has the benefit. of cane, 
which admit boats of coſiderable burden. : 
| The upper town is magnificent, and has hein been 1 
| much improved by new buildings, and by incloſing z. 
piece of waiſt. e e it. and laying it out in 
| walks. Sos | 1 

The arſenal fande on the top of the firvet called | 

Montag ne 4. la Cour. There i is ſome old armour in it 
wr” neither. curioſity nor uſe ;. except an iron mien. 
which no \ word can pierce, : and a ſteel ſhicld ſo finely . 


| engraved. that the figures ſeem reſlected from the po- l ; ; 
* liſh, not to be etched | in the feel. The niceſt touch. — 4 
. 3 „ 2 1 3 can- 5 * 43 ] 
E *Le Serpent is a wind inflrument which is uſed in all 8. 


man Catholic churches, where the voices are. — 
with gaudes... | ; 


6 166, * 
_ cannot perceiye the leaſt nicks notwithſtanding | 
| which the figures appear to be ſtron gly e when, 
| the. ſhield i is held obliquely. | 5 
5 - Juſt below. the arſenal is the Palace of the gover- 
vor of the Auſtrian. Netherlands. e preſent palace 


Y is not more than, half finiſhed. . There was. upon this Fitz 
3 ſpot an old one, which, was bought of the Pringe cl. ef 
| Orange, at the time the grand palace was burnt, in, hav 
J which. was a maſt capital. collection of, pictures, eſpe- pes 
] cially. of Rubens s, which with many valuable Surid- abl 

fities periſhed i ia the flames... TIED | boi 

The ſtaircaſe of the We palace: is very . tre: 

cent. The ſteps are of marble, and the baluſtrade of the 
ron, Silt xn adorned ith compartments of birds and the 
beaſts, nicely executed in poliſhed ſteel by Trieſte. wal 

5 The ceiling i is painted of F reſco.. 1 - bay 
1 5 The apartment of the Princeſs is kung. with. the | to 
7 Bruſſels tapeſtry, which | is brought to great perfection. 1 
"7% The floors are all inlaid with mahogany. and box. The den 
4 : Princeis A cabinet is much. admired, being covered: 1 
| | throughout with the fineſt japan.. The late Prince was tha 
7.5 *3@ great mechanic,. and had a cabibet of curioſities tri- oft 

5 N ning enou ab, among which were two boxes, e. contain- fey 

| ing: all the common: trades-in miniature. EY] , of 
3 . Tous THROUGH HoLLavD. Go 
8 . 5 1 5 * N ip 
| dot 
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THIS elty is a ent pot. The dr FOE 1 pc, 
tity, and much excels in mildneſs the boaſted chm 


cf Montpelier. ' Except in the dog-days, you may 
have green peaſe all the year round. The ſittiation i 1s 


beautiful, appearance both from land and ſea Temark- . 
ably pictureſque, A Great extent of fruitful plains, 


bounded by an amphitheatre of hills, backs it on the 
weſt ſide ; the mountain of Montjuich defends it on 
the ſouth from the unwholeſome winds that Blow over 
the maſhes at themonth of theLlobregat; to the north= 
ward, the coaſt projecting: into the ſea forms | a noble 
bay; it has the Mediterranean to cloſe the proſpect 


to the eaft. The en virons are in a ſtate of bighc culti. | 


vation, ſtudded with n villages, N houſes, and gats | 
| | 9 


dens. 


man town being on the higheſt ground in the center 


of the new one. The ancient walls are fill vit ble in 


leveral plates ; ; but the fea has retited many hundreds 
of yards from the portgates. One of the principal 
Gothic churches, and a whole quarter of the city, ſtand 
upon the lands that were opce t the bottom ot the har- 


bour, The immenſe loads of ſand hurried down jnth 
22 5 „ the 
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_ OF. BARCELONA In SPAIN» b 


The torm of Barcelona is almoſt circular, the f Re- | 


* 
3 


\ tay 


She lea by the rivers, and thrown back by wind and 


current into this. haven, will in all abi, choak | * 


"quite up, unleſs greater diligehce be uſed in prevent. 
ing the gathering of the moals. A ſoutherly wind 


7 brings i in the ſand, and already - a deep- loaded: veſſel 


"Ands its dangerous to pals over the har. Some yearss. 
So a company of Dutch and Engliſn adventurers offered 
+00 bring the river into the port by means of a canal, if 


| government would allow them a free lmpoftation for | 


ten years. This project might have cleared away the 
| ſand- banks, but might alſo have given a fatal check to 
the infant manufactures of the country; for which rea- 
1on the propoſal. was rejected. The port i is handſome; 
the mole is all of hewn ſtone, a maſter- piece of 1 olidity 

and convenience. Ahove i is a platform. for- carriages ; C 
below, vaſt magazines, with a broad- key reaching 
from the city gates 0 the light houſe. This was 
done by the orders of the late Marquis de La Mina, 
captain. general of the principality, where his memory 
is held in greater veneration than at the court of Mad- 
rid. He governed Catalonia r many years, more like an 
independant ſovereign, than like a ſubje& inveſted with 
2 delegated authority. Great are the obligations Bar- 
celona bas to him. He cleanſed and beautified its 


| ſtreets, built uſeful edifice, and forwarded its trade 5 


and r*nufaQtures, without much extraordinary ex- 
Pence t to the Province ; for he had more refources,and 


made 


6.004 
made money 20 father than moſt other's governors can 
do, or indeed wiſn to do. e e 

The citadel has fix * baſtigns, ect to - 

verawe the inhabitants, at leaſt as much as to defend 
them from a foreign enemy. The lowneſs of its ſity 
ation renders it damp, unwholeſome, and ſwarming 
with muſquitos. The major of this fortreſs owes his 

promotion to a ſingular circumſtance. - When the 
preſent king arrived at Madrid in 1550, a magnificent 
bull-feaſt was. given in honour of that event. As it is 
neceſſary, upon ſuch occaſions, that thoſe who fight | 


on horſeback ſhould be .gentlemen born, the mana - 

gers of the exhibition were greatiy at a Joſs; till this | 

man, who was a poor, ſtarving officer, preſented him- 
ſelf, though utterly ignorant both of bull-fighting and _ ? 

horſemanſhip. By dint of reſolution, and the particu- ** 
lar favour of fortune, he kept his ſeat, and performed 

his part ſo much to the public ſatisfaction that he was 

rewarded with a penſion and a majority. 

The ſtreets of Barcelona ate narrow but well paved: 

A 'covered drain in the middle of each fireet carries off _ 

the filth and rain water. At night they are tolerably well 1 

lighted up, but long before day-break every lamp is 
out. The houſes are lofty and plain. To each kind 

of trade a particular diſtri is allotted; | 


Catalonia, of which Barcelona is the capital, i is als, . cp 


moſt throughout extremely mountainous. The nature 


= ( .ws ) 
of the country appears to have great influence on that 
of the inhabitants, who are a hardy, actiye, and induſ- 
trious race, of a middle ſize, brown complexion, and 
ſtrong features; their limbs well knit together, and by 


education and practice well inured tothe greateſt fa. 


tigues. There are few lame or diſtorted perſons, or beg. 
gars, to be met with among them. Their moces or miule- 
boys are ſtout walkers, Some of them have been 
known to go from Barcelona to Madrid and back again, 


ina nine days, which * the I road is fix ROT 


＋ 


miles. ; 
The loſs of all the immunities, the ignominious 
prohibition of every weapon, even a knife, and an e- 
normous load of taxes, have not been able to ſtifle their 
independent ſpirit, which brakes out vpon the leaſt 


ſtretch of arbitrary power, Within. theſe few years,” 0 


many of their ancient privileges have been gradually re- 
ſtored; and this is at preſent one of the moſt ſlouriſhs, 
ing provinces of Spain. Their taxation is ſtill very 
high. All trade is aſſeſſed according to the buſineſs 


you are ſuppoſed to tranſact i in the courſe. of the years 


without regatd to your loſs or gain. 


Amongſt other teſtrictions, the uſe of flouched hats, 
white ſhoes, and large brown cloaks is forbidden. Till 
of late, they durſt not carry any kind of knife; but in 


each public houſe there was one chained to the table 


for the uſe of all CUmErs. The good order maintained 


by 
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by the police, and the vigilance of the thief-takers, ſup- 


ply the place of defenſive weapons, robberies and mur- 


ders being ſeldom heard of. Tou may walk the ſtreets 
of Barcelona at all hours unarmed, without the leaſt 
apprehenſion, provided you have light; without i it you 
are liable to be carried to priſon by the patrol. 
The Catalonians cannot brook the thought of deing 
menial ſervants in their own country, but will rather 
trudge it all over with a pedlar's pack on their Houl- 


ders, or run about upon errands, than be the head do- 


meſtic in a Catalonian family. Far from home they 


make excellent ſervants, and moſt of the prineipal 
houſes of Madrid bave Catalonians | at the head of their 


affairs. 

They are the . muleteers and ee of 
Spain. You meet with them in every part of the 
kingdom. Their honeſty, ſteagineſs and ſobriety, en- 
title them to the confidence of - travellers, and their 
thirſt after lacre makes them bear with any hardſhips. 


With good words you will always find them dacile, 


but they cannot Lo: hard * or approbrious lan- 


guage. | = | 

Thoſe that remain at home for the labours of the 

field, are exceedingly induſtrious. Their corn-harveſt 

is in May or early in June; but, as theſe crops are lia» 

ble to frequent burſtings and mildews, they have turn- 

ed their attention more to the vine, which they plant 
| | even 


* 
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as, {7 ) 
even to the ſummits of their moſt rugged: mountains. 
In many places they carry up earth to fix the young 


let in; and in others have been known to let one a- 


nother down from the brow ofthe rock by ropes, rath· 
er than ſuffer a good patch of ſoil ta remain uſeleſs, 
Their vintages are commonly very plentiful, This au, 
tumn, there was ſuch a {uper-abundance of grapes in 
the valley of Talarn, in the neighbourhood of Pallas, 


that whole vineyards were left untouched for want of 


veſſels to make or hold the wine in. N otice was paſted 
upon the church-doors, that any one was at liberty to 
take away any quantity he pleaſed, on paying a ſmall 
acknowledgement to the proprietors. The beſt red 
wine of Catalonia is made at Mataro, north of Barce- 
lona, and the beſt white : at t Sitges,” between that city 


and Tarragona. a re SO 


The ſcarcity of cora is ſometimes very gleat, the 


principality not produeing above five months proviſion. 


Without the importation from America, Sicily, and the 


N north of Europe, it would run the riſk of being famiſhed. 
1 From tour bundred thouſand to fix hundred thouſand 
quarters of wheat are annually imported. Canada As 


tone ſent this year about eighty thobfand quarters. ; 
There are public ovens, where the bakers are bound 
by contract to bake every day into bread one thou- 
ſand buſhels of flour, or more, at a ſtated: price, and in 


| Eaſe the other bakers fhould: refuſe. to work, they ars 


under 


| * the obligation of furniſhing, the city with 


x 1 
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bread. | 
The number of the inbabimpan of Barcelona, i is made 
to amount to one hundred and fifty: thouſand ſouls, and 
thoſe of Barceloneta to ten thouſand. But although 
trade and population have inereaſed ſurpriſingly in the 


courſe of a few years, I doubt there is ſome: exagge- 


ration in this reckoning. 
The great export. commerce conſiſts in wine, bran- 


dies, Salt, and oil, which are moſtly taken in by for- 


eign ſhips at the little ports and roads along the coaſt, 
and not brought to-be ſhipped off at the capital. 
There aremines of lead, iron, and coal, in tire mopn- 


tains, but they. are ill wrought, and turn to poor ac- 
count. The manufactures are of more importance. 


Barcelona ſupplies Spain with moſt of the cloathing. 
and arms for the troops. This branch of buſinels is 


carried on with much intelligence. They can equip. 


a battalion of ſix hundred men completely in a week. | 


A great trade is driven in filk handkerchiefs and | 7 


Kockings ;. in woollens of various qualities : in ſilk 
and thread lace; in fire arms. The guns barrels of 
Barcelona. are much eſteemed; and coſt from four to- 
twenty uineas; but abont five is the real value; all 
above is paid for fancy and ornament. They are made 
out of the old ſhoes of mules. Several manufactures of 
printed linens are eſtabliſhed here,but have not yet ar- 
9 cived 
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rived at any great elegance ofdefgn or livelineſs of'oos 


2008-7. ; 


Fhe imports are, befides- corn, about * thou. 


ſand hundred weight of Newfoundland cod, which 


pays three perſettas per hundred-weight duty, and ſells. 
upon an average at a guinea; beans from Holland for 


the poor people, and an inferior fort from Africa for 
the mules ; Engliſh bale goods, and many foreign arts 


ales of neceſſity or luxury. Houſe-rent and living are 
dear; proviſions but indifferent. The fiſa is flabby 


Sad inſipid; the meat poor, but the vegetables are ex- 
cellent, eſpecially brocoli and-cauliflower, . Tbelieve 
their meet and fiſh are much better 1 in dummer than at 
this ſeaſon of the year- „ ᷣ TONY, 

The. devotion of the Catalonians. aa to be pretty 


| much upon a par with that of their- neighbours in 


the ſouthern provinces of, France, and, I. am told, much 


leſs ardent than we ſhall find it as we advance into 


Spain; but they. Kill abound with ſtrange practices of 


religion and local worſhip. One very odd idea of theirs 
is, that on. the firſt of November, the eve of All Souls, 
they run about from houſe to houſe to eat chefnuts, 


believing, that tor every cheſnut they ſ wallow, with pro- 


per faith and unction, oy tall deliver Val. out os 


Purgatery. 75 n 

The influx of foreigners, z commerce, and 

Trotection uin to the liberal arts begin to open ths 
| 6 underſtands 


fs a & id 
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vnderftinding of this people, who have made ben. 
ſtrides of late towards Fenſe and philoſophy, ry. 

There are now but one of two churches at moſt in 

eacir city, that are allowed the privilege. of protecting : 
offenders; and murderers are excluded from the be- 
neñt of the ſanctuary. The. proceedings of the inquiſition 

| are grown very mild, If any perfon leads a ſcanda- 
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lous life, or allows his tongue unwarrantable liberties,.. 

he is ſummoned by the holy office and privately ad. 
moniflied; in caſe of nom amendment, he is commit- 

ted to priſon. Once a year you muſt anſwer to that 

tribunal for the orthodoxy of your family, even of eve- 

ry ſervant, or they muſt quit the country.” But the fo- 

reign Proteſtant houſes are paſſed over unnoticed, - A- 

void talking on religion, and with a little difcretion 

you may live here in what manner you pleaſe- . ES 

Every Jew that lands in Spain muſt declare himſe li 

to be ſuch at the Inquiſition; which immediately aps 

points a familiar to attend him all the time he ſtays 8» 

thore, to whom he · pays a piſtole a day: Were he te 

neglect giving this information, he would be liable to 
be ſeized. Yet I have been aſſured by per ons ef un- 

doubted credit, that a Jew may travel incognito from 

Perpignan to Liſbon, and fleep everymight at the houſe 

of a Jew, being recommended: from one to another; 
and that you may take it for granted, that whereven 
you: ſee a houſe remarkably decked: out with image 

GE 3 343 | 7 | relics, 5 
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relies, and lamps, and the owner noted. for being, thy 
moſt enthuſiaſtic devotee of thoÞÞariſhy there it is ten 


to. one but the family « are Iraelites at heart. * 
| | | SWINBU-RNE' 
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MOUNTA INS. 6 
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| ON the roth of July, 1797 we left 5 de Lu. Ny 

chon, and croſſed the mountains to Vielle, the firſt town | ha 

on the Spaniſh ſide, The Pyrenees are fo great an ob- to 

jet of examination, in whatever light they are confid- ca 

ered, but eſpecially in that of agriculture, that it would a 

be adding a great deal too much to the length of this p⸗ 

paper to ſpeak of them here; I ſtrall on another occa« th 

fon. be particular in deſcribing the huſbandry practiſ. ir 

ed in them, and at preſent ſtap no longer than to men- bi 

| tion the paſturage of Catalonian ſheep in them. By a pi 

tle detour out of our dired road, and by paſſing Hoſ- hi 

pital, which is the name of a ſolitary wretched inny At 

we gained the hights, but free from. ſnow, which: the ir 
Spaniards hire of the French for the paſturage of their | 


fucks. I muſt FRY that a conſiderable part of the 
6 5 SET mountains 
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mountains belong in property to the communities of the- 
reſpecl ive pariſhes, and are diſpoſed,of hy what we 
ſhould call the Veſtry. They hire a very confidera- 
ble range of many miles. The French mountains, on 
which they paſture, are four hours diſtant from Bagnere : 
de Luchon, and belong to- that town. Thoſe hours 
are more than twenty Engliſh miles, and are the mot 

diſtant part of the pariſu. To arrive. atthem we fol- 

| lowed the river Pique, which upon the maps is ſome- 
times called the Neſte. The whole way it runs in a 
torrent, and falls! in caſcades of many ſtories, formed 

either by large pieces of rock, or by trees carried dowa 


en 


5 and ſtopped by ſtones. The current, in proceſs of ages, 

" has worn itfelf deep. glens. to,paſs through, at. the.boty 

N tom of which the tumbling of the water is heard, but 

ſy can be ſeen only at breaks in the wood, which | hang 

a | over and darken the. ſcene. The road, as it is called, 

9 paſſes generally by the river, but hangs, if 1. may uſe | 
? the expreſſion, like a ſhelf on the mountain ſide, and is. 12 
. truly dreadful to the inhabitants of plains, from being j 
| broken by gullies, and- lloping on the edges of preci- 

5 pices. It is, however, paſſable by mules, and by the 

» horſes of the mou ntains. The vale, grows ſo narrow 

at laſt, that it is not above an hundred yards wide 

5 in ſome Dos "The general ſcene at . laſt. has * 

ö wood. I WV 


3 


The mountains. on the fouth gde finiſh 3 in 2 pyras-' 
maden 
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midical rock of micaceous 1 which | Is conſtant. 
| ly tumbling into the plain, from the attacks of the 
froſt, and the melting of the ſnows, the ſlope to the 
river being ſpread with fragments. We met here with 
_ of lead ore and manganeſe, EL 

Q the nothern ridge, bearing to the Weſt, are the 
e of the Spaniſh Aocks. This ridge is not, how. 
ever, the whole. There are two other mountains, 
quite in a different fituation, and the ſheep travel from 
one to another, as the paſturage i is hort or plentiful. I 
examined the ſoil of theſe mountain paſtures, and 
found it in general ſtony ; what in the Weſt of En- 
| god would be called a gone brafs, with ſome. mixture 
of loam, and in a few places a little peaty. The plants 
ate many of them untouched by the ſtep. Many 
kerne, nerciſſus, violets, and the narrow - leaved plan · 
tain, were eaten, as may be fappeſed, clofe. IL looked 
for trefoils, but found fearcely any. Tt was very ap- 
parent, that ſoil aul peculiarity of herbage had Ettle to 
do in rendering theſe heights proper for ſheep. In the 
nothern parts of Europe, the tops of manntains half 
the height of thele, (for we were above faow in July) 
are bogs. All are fo which I have ſeen in our iſlands: 
or at leaſt, the proportion of dry land js very triflng to 
that which is extremely vet. Here they are in gene- | 
ral very dry. Now a great range of dry land, let the 
plants be what they may, will in every country ſuit 

| Es _ 
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meep. The flock is brought every night to one Ipot, 
which is ſituated at the end of the valley on the river 
I have mentioned, and near the port or paſtage of Pica- 
da, It is a level pot ſheltered from all winds. The 
Joil is eight or nine inches deep of old dung, not at all 
incloſed ; and from the freedom from wood all around 
it, ſeems to be cholen partly for ſafety againſt wolves. 

and bears, Near it is a very large ſtone, or rather rock, 
fallen from the mountain. This the ſhephards have 
taken for a ſhelter, and have built a hut againſt it. 
Their beds are ſheep-ſkins, and their doors ſo ſmall 
that they crawl in. I ſaw no place for fire, but they 
have \ ſince they dreis here the fleſh of their ſheep, | 
and in the night ſometimes keep off the bears, by 
- whirling fire- brands. {Four of them, belonging to the 
flock mentioned above, lie here. We viewed their 
flock very carefully, and by means of out guide and | 
interpreter, made ſome inquiries of the ſhepherds, 
which they anſwered readily, and very civily. A 
Spaniard at Venai que, a city in the Pyrenees, gives fix 5 
hundred livres French (the livre is ten pence halfpen · 
ny Engliſh) a year, for the paſturage of this flock of 
two thouſand ſheep. In the winter he ſends them into 
the lower parts of Catalobia, a Journey of twelve or 
thirteen days, and when the ſaow is melted enough in 
the ſpring, they are conducted back again. They are 
| Gs whole you kept in motion, and Og ſrom et. 
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0 ipdt, which is owing to the great range tliey every 
where have of paſture. They are always in the open 
air, never houſed vr under cover, and never taſte of 
_ any food, but what they can find on the hills. 

Four ſhepherds, and from four to ſix- large Spaniſn 
hen have the care of this floc k. The latter are in 
France called of the Pyrenees breed. They are black 
and white, of the ſize of a large wolf, a large head and 
neck, armed with collars ſtuck with iron ſpikes. No 
5 wolf can ſtand againſt them; but bears are more potent | 
. adverſaries. If a bear can reach a tree he is ſafe» He | 

rites. on his hind legs, with his back to the tree, and 
ſets the dogs at defiance. In the night the Hhepherds 
rely entirely on their dogs, but on hearing them bark 
Us are ready with -fire-arms, as the. dogs rarely bark 
if a bear is not at hand. I was ſurpriſed to find that 
they are fed only with bread and milk. The. head 
ſhepherd is paid one hundred and twenty krete a year 
wages and bread; the others eighty livers and bread. 
But they are allowed to keep goats, of which they 
bave many, which they milk every day. Their 
fbpod i is milk and bread, except the flefn of ſuch ſheep 
or lambs as aceidents give them. The head ſhepherd 
keeps on the mountain top, on an elevated ſpot, from 
whence he can the better ſee atound, while the flock tra- 
verſes the declivities. In doing this the ſheep are ex- | 
vbſed to great danger in places that are ſton y ; for ſome 


: 
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vb them, eſpecially the goats, by walking: among the: 
rocks, move the tones, which rolling down the bills, 
acquire an accelerated force enough to nock a man 
down and ſheep are oftem killed by: them. Let we 


n bow alert they. mere to avoid ſack ſtones, and cau- 


tiouſly on their guard againſt them. We examined the: 


meep attentively. Fhey are in general polled, but | 


ſome have horns ; which: in the rams turns backward. 
behind the ears, and project half a. circle farwards 3 
the ewes horns turn alſo behind the ears, but do not 
project: the lege white or reddiſh; ſpeckled faces, 


| ſome white, ſome reddiſn: they would weigh, fat, 1 
rekon, on ah average, from fiſteen to eighteen poundsa 


quarter. There are a few- black flazxep, among them; 


and ſome with a very little tuft of wool on their fore- 


heads. On the whole they relemble thoſe on the 
South Downs, Their legs are as ſhort as thoſe of that 


| breed ; a poiat which merits obſervation, as they mp) 


ſo much and ſo well. 


Having fatisfied ourſelves with our examination of 
this flock, we returned to the direQ road for Vielle, 


which alſo leads to one of the moſt woody. regions of 
the Pyrenees, and at the ſame time the moſt romantic. 
The road is ſo bad that no horſe but thole of the moun- 
tains could paſß it; but our mules trod fecurely amidſt 


rolling ſtones on the edges of precipices of a tremen · 


dous depth; but ſure-footed as they are, they are nok 


2 free 
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- Free from ſtumbling; and when they happen to trip 


a little in thoſe ſituations, they electrify their riders 


In a manner not altogether ſo pleaſant as Mr. Wal. 
ker. [Theſe mountains are ehiefly rocks of micace. 


ous fchiſtus, but . are a detached: fragments of a 
% n inning 283 Nast 
« We paſs the e line which divides France and | 
Spain; and riſing on the mountains,we-ſee the Spaniſn 
valley of Aran, with the river Garonne -wihding 
through it in a beautiful manner. The town of Bo- 


ſoſte is at the foot ot the mountains, where is the Spa- 


nih cuſtoin-houſe. - Mules imported into Spain pay 
here ſixteen Hvers. A four year old horſe the ſame. 
A fix year old one tkirteen dito. An on five ; and a. 


ſheep one and a half ſo]. This vale of Aran is [richly ” 


cultivated, and without any fallows. Nothing ſcarcely | 

can be finer than the view of the valley ſrom heights- 
| ſo great as to render the moſt common objects intereſts · 
ing. The road leads under trees, whoſe arching boughs 5 


preſent at every ten paces new landſcapes. The 


woods here are thick, and preſent fine maſſes of ſhade z 


the rocks large, and every outline bold: and the ver- 


dant vale that is ſpread far below at your feet, has all 


the features of beauty, in contraſt with the er 
of the ſurroundi ing mountains: | | 


We deſcend into this vale, and, bait at. our - firſt 
Spauiſh inn. No hay, no corn, no meat, no windows: 


but 


\ 


5 


but cheap egg⸗ and bread; and lome tout. for \Gfteen, 


fous. (Seven pence halfpenny Engliſh.) 


We followed from hence the Garonne, 3 is al- 
0 al fine river, but very rapid. On it they float 
many trees to their ay · milla, to cut into boards. We 
ſaw many at werk. | The. vale is arrow, but the Hils 
ta the left are cultivated high up. + There are no fal · 


lows. They. have little wheat, but a great deal of rye; 


and much better barley than in the French mountains. 
Inſtead of fallows they bave maize and millet, and ma- 


ay more potatoes than ig the French: * Mqyntaige. 


They have alſo, French beans, anda little hemp. We 


aw two fields of vetches and, fquare peaſe. The ſmall 


potatoes they, give to their pigs, (which do very well 


with them; and the leaves to their cows, but aſfert that 


they refaſe the roots.,, Buck-wheat alſo takes the place 
of AO, Mans crops. 10 it were ' good, and att as 


The whole lat of PRE? is OY PETR? as 
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highly peopled, It is eight hours: long, or about for- 


ty miles Engliſhand has in it thirty-two villages. Theſe . 


villages, or rather little towns, have @: very pretty ap> 
pearance, the walls being well built, and the houſes are 
well ſlated. But on entering theſe towns the ſpeQacle 
changes at once. We found them the abodes of Por- 
erty and wretchedneſs; not one window. of glaſs to? 


ſeen in a l e town; ſcarcely any chimnies, both 


ground 


4 be * * * 5 
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| (ound han and the cities roming the Hoke ond 
of the windows- 


Wo arrive at Vielle, the pied this: yy and; 


dha-patige from this part of France to nn a 


circumſtance which has given forne tri 


to it. We were informed here, that we could not * 


into Spain without a paſſport; we therefore waited on 
the governor, who preſides over the whole valley and 
As thirty-two towas. His honſe was the only one we 


rde king's picture, with a canopy of ſtate over it. Pie 
governor received us with the Spaniſh formality, and 
aſſured us that a few months ago, chere was an order 


to ſend every foreigner;found without a paſſport, to tte 


troops. © Such orders ſhow pretty: well the number of 
foreigners here. On each ſide of his bed was brate- 


of piſtols, and a crucifix in the middle, We did nor | 


ak in which he put the moſt confidence. 


We made enquiries concerning the led 5 


| They have no farmers. Every one cultivates his own. 


land, which is never fallowed. They have ne ſpecies. 
of manufaRures, but kpinning and eee N 5 


private uſe of every family. 


The mountains belong, as in the French Pyrenees, | 
to the pariſhes. Each inhabitant basa right to cut 


what wood he pleates for fuel and repairs, in the 
2 _ woody 


4 


bad feen with glaſs windows, He is a Heutenant colb- 
nel, and knight of Calatrava. In his æme · room was” 


| * (nung, 5 

woods aſligned for. that purpoſe. Others t by 
leaſe at public auction fer the benefit of the pariſh, the 
trees to be cut being marked; and in: general, the po- 
lice of their woods is cbeuer than. on the French fide, 
When woods gre cut they are, preler ved. Their moun- 
tain , paſtures not uſed, by. Ihemieltes, they, let te the | 
| owners of large flocks, who bring them from the lows 
er part of Catalonia. Theſe flocks riſe to four thou - 
ſand ſheep, the rent, in general, being. from five to fe. | 
ven ſous a head for-the ſummer food. Bvery inhabi- 
tant poſſeſſes cattle, w bich l he keeps in the common 
5 mountains, in what quantity he pleaſes; : but others, 
who do not belong, to the pariſh, pay five to ſeven ſous 
> head for the. hep, and ten ſous for a cow; which 
diſproportion they explain, by ſaying, that ſheep muſt | 
have a much greater range... In ſummer. they make, 
cheeſe, which we taſted, and found good, In winter 
their cattle. are kept at bome, . and their eos fed on 
buck-wheat, ſtraw, which they, aſſert to be. good 
food ; alſs that of maize and millet, and a little hay; 


moſt of it being aſſigned to their mules.” They have. 


good ſheep, but all are ſent "to Sarago for f Barcelona. 3 


They- have ſcarce any OXED 3 what few they. Kiſh, . 
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falt for winter. | | 

Taxes are light; ; the e ich the t town is adele 
at being only two thouſand | leven · hundred livere, 
which er pay, by the rent.of their woods Lak paſtures, . 


oy” 
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nüt. When the principles of a government bend te 


deſpotiſm and the very pictures of Rings are treated 
| with reverence, the conlequence is. ght taxation.. The 


only effectual means of infuring a great revenue, is to 
extend the principles and ce exerciſe of liberty. The 
change is, and ever will be, as murh for the benefit of 


the prinde as of the ſubjeR.. 


At Bagnere de Luchon we were told that the inn at 


Vielle was good. We found. the lower floop a ſtable, 


from which we mounted to z black kitchen, and 


through that to a baking: room with. a large batch of 


Joaves making for an oven which wos heating to receive: 


them. In this room were two beds for all the travel. 
lers that might come. too numerous, ſtraw is ſpread: 


on the floor, and you may reſt as you can. Fbere wan 
/ Nogglaſs in the windows. One of the beds was occupi-. | 


ed: ſo that my companion Nept on a table. The houſe,. 


| however, afforded eggs for an omelet, goodtbread, thick 
wine, brandy, and fowls, killed after we arrived, 1787 


People were very dirty, dut civil. 


On the eleventh of July we reached Scullo. The | 
inn was fo bad, that our guide would.not permit us to. 
enter it, but conducted us to the houſe of the bre. A 
fcene followed ſo new to Engliſh eyes, that we could 
not refrain. from laughing very heartily. - Not a pane | 
of glaſs in the whole town, but our reverend hoſt had 
* chimney in his Kitchen. Ye r tan to the river to catch 


traut. 
. 
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trout. A man brought us ſome chickings, which were 
put to death on the pet. For light they kindled: 
ſplinters. of pitch · pine, and two merry wenches,. 
with three or four men collected to ſtare at us, as well - 
as we at them, were preſently buſy in ſatisfying. our — 
bunger. Fhey gave us red wine ſo-dreadfully. pattid: 
from the borachĩo, that Ecouldnot touch it; and bren- 
dy, but poiſoned with» aniſeed;. Fhen a bottle of en- 
eellent rich white: wine was produced, efembling good f 
mountain; and all was well. But when we eame to eta. 
3 mine our beds there was only one. Ny friend would : 
again do the honouts;. and: infiſted- on my taking it. 
He made his on a table; and what with bugs, fleas,, 
rats, and mice, ſlept not. I was not attacked; and! 
though the bed and a pavement migt be ranked in the- 
ſame elaſs of ſoftneſs, fatigue converted. it to down. 
This rown-and, its inhabitants are, to the-eye, equally: £ 
wretched,” The frhoke-holes.inflead:of.chimneys ; the 
total want of glaſs windows, the chearfulnels of which, 
to the eye, is known only by the wiht ; the dreſs i 
the women, all in black, with. cloth of the ſame con 
lour about their heads, and. hanging. half dowh. their 
backs; no ſhoes; no ſtockings; the effect upon the | 
whole dilmal ; . as the rocks and mountains. 5 

| - | Toune. 
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j IN the 3 we. en, dene raining the 
moſt remarkable edifices of this city. If you except the 
cxpal palaces, thema few men —— aten. 


has lo lle o een as | Madrid, ” Sai never. hain | 
the ſee of a biſhop, it has of courſe no cathedral, nor. 


indeed any: church, that-diſtinguiſhes itſelf much from 
the common herd of pariſhes and convents- Allow- 


ing. ſome few exceptions, J think Imay ſafely pro- 


nounge the out ward WT ofthem all ee bar: 


had, as that of the worſt ages. . Mod:of ithem . were e· 
rected or retouc hed during the term of years that elapſ- 
ed. between the middle af the ſeventeeth century : and 
| the year 17 50, 4 period . in the hiſtory of Spain when 


all arts and ſciences were fallgn to the loweſt ebb ; the 


1 effects oft the degeneracy, of 1 manners, the want of pub- 


lic, ſpirit, and-the. diſorder and weakneſs of. a decaying | 


monarohy, . 5 Theſe vices in the politieal ſyſtem under 
the three lat princes of the Auſtrian line, could not 


be removed immediately on the acceſſion of anotber 


family. The. wars that ſhook the very foundation: 


> — 
1 * — 


* 
—— 


{Ef 289, 0 | 
of their throne for the firſt ten years of this-century, 
kept all polite arts groveling in the duſt; and when 
they ventured to raiſe their heads again, and court the 
favour of the fovereign, there ſeems iu have been a to— 
tal warit of able profeſſors to ſecond, their efforts, akt 
aGſt them in —_— the ang of een and 
true taſte. e e Fg Y 

No mad architeR erer „ a diſtortion of | 


members fo capricious,, of a twiſt-of pillam, cornices, 


or pedimbnts, ſo wild and. fantaſtic, but what a real 
fample bf it may be produted in ſome or other of the 
churches of Madrid. They are all fmall, aud poor in 
marbles as well as pictures. Their Alters are piles of 
wooden ornaments, heaped up to the ceiling, and ſtuck 


full of wax lights, which more than once have JT 


to the whole church. 
| The convents, which may. ha ch 


collection of pictures, are thoſe of Saint Faſqual, and 


of the dare · ſooted Carmelite nuns;. © The former haas 
a fine Titian, a capital Guerchino, and many other 
pieces by eſteemed Italian maſtera- In the tacriſty of 
the latter, is a numerous collection of paintings by vi 
ious hands, many of which-are of ſuperior morit. The 
tombs of Ferdinand the Sixth, and of his queen Babara. 
in the church of the Viſitation, are almoſt the only . 


dulchral monuments of any conſequence. 


. Tha . . al of white ſtone. Each of hs 
20 | fronts. 
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- fronts: being four depärebat ſeventy ſcet iu length, 

by one hundred high,this pile towers over all the coun 
try, where nothing intercepts the view for many miles. 

Theentrances and ground: floor appear more like thoſe 

of ſome mighty fortreſs,than of the peaceable habitation 
of a powerful monarch, an hundred leagues removed 

from his frontiers.. The range of large glazed arches 


round the i inner court, refembles the inſide of a manu- 
This is the more unpardonable, as they had 
at no great diſtance, in the Alcazar of Toledo, as ele- 
giant à colonnade as the nicely critic could deſire. 
The beautiful circular court af Granada might have | 


factory. 


ſuggeſted noble ideas to the arelitect but perhaps at 
hat time the very exiſtence ot luck a thing was a and 
eret at Madrid. 46 ir 0:70 it 718 be” . 
The ſtair.caſe was meant to be.double,.. but it was 
| afterwards judged more convenient to ſhut up one 
Aight, as the: -remaining/half anſwered every purpoſe; 
At the foot of the ſta irs I fhall leave all my fpleen, and 


prepare myſelf with unfeigned ſatisſacton to deſcribe 


to you the r and en „the upper _ 


ments. „ 7 951. 

I kno no place'f in FRO n ew mucti 
true royal magnificence. The richeſt marbles are em- 
ployed with great taſte in forming the cornices and 
focles of the rooms, and the frames of the doors and 
windows, What enhances the- value of theſe 8 


3 


know. The ceiling, painted by Tiepolo, repreſents: | 


| | {* 101 51 
is the circumſtance of their being all —— in hb a 
quarries of Spain, from whence it is the opinion efa 
learned writer, that ancient Rome was ſupplied with: 
many of the precious meterials that enriched her por 
ticoes and temples, - At leaſt, there is no preſumptiani 
in aſſerting, that the bowels of the earth in Spain con- 
tain moſt of [thoſe ſpecies of : marbles, / that are to be: 


ſeen in the ruins of the miſtreſs of the worla, whatever»  - 


might bs the countries from which they were drawn: | 
Porphyry is found near Cordova; the fineſt jaſper near 
Aracena ; the mountains of Granada Furniſh a beautis} 
ful green, thoſe of Tortoſa a variety of brown marbles. » 
Leon and Malaga. ſend alabaſter; Toledo, Talavera, 
Badajoz, and Mur viedro, abound in marbles of differ - 
ent colours, and moſt parts of the kipgdom afford ſome 
ſpecimen, or-other of jaſper, beſides, the amethyſt and 
its radix, for which IpaloJp.calebrajel 88 a. 
er countries. nt i 
The great audience hd is one Je the. kicbeſt l 1. | 


the triumph of ; Spain. : Round the cornice the ar- | 
tiſt has placed allegorical figures of its different pro- 
Vinces diſtinguiſhed by their productions, and attend- 
ed by ſeveral of their inhabitants in the provincial ha- 
bit. Theſe form a moſt uncommon picture, and a cu- 
tous let of Coftumi. The walls are incruſtated with. 


beautiful matble, and all around hung with large plates 


of 


* # 
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8 — neh frames, The manulaRtory- ol 


glaſs is at Saint Lidefonſe, where they caſt them of 2 
very great fize; but L am told they are apt to turn out 
1. — Rl ages thoſe made in 
| France. | 
| | Acolleftion of dies the grontelt waiter of 
the art, adorns the walls of the inner apartments; but 
even this vaſt fabric does not afford room for all the 
riches his Catholic Maieſty poſſeſſes in this branch, 
'Fhe detail and catalogue of a number of paintings, is | 
ſure to fatigue a reader who has never feen, nor can 
ever rationally expe& to ſee them; therefore it is in- 
cumbent on me to ſelect only a few . wy favourites 
from my memorandums. | 

Of the works of Titian, the moſt . are) 2 
bacchanalian woman lying on her back afleep. The 
liquor has diffuſed a glow over her beautiful face, and 
her body is divinely handſome, One of the'greateſt 
| Painters of the age has often declared; he never paſſed 
before this picture without being ſtruck with admire 
tion; fome boys playing, full of n and a charming 
variety of attitudes. 

Rubens—Chriſt-and St. 15 bepid, lovely chil 
dren. A prieſt on horſeback, carrying the viaticum 
to a ſick perſon, accompanied by Rodolph earl of 
| Hzpſburgh, one of the maſter-pieces of his pencil. 
| dfuritlo—A vintaper,-wine- ſeller, holy family, two 

bdoyez 


F # 


K 
boys; > all. in their different characters, eee 
painted with a rich mellow colour. 


Vandyke The ſeizing of Chriſt in the Sa 
ſtrong cane teveral e Oy aa 
live. 

Spagnolet=Thne ein hass, bande; —_ oy 
e ies; 

In the *fhiallow' vale between the Retiro and ws | 
town, which has not the leaſt ſuburb of any kind be- 
longing to it; the preſent King has finiſhed the Prado, 
which in a few years, provided they manage the trees 
properly, will he one of the fineſt walks in the world. 

Its length and breadth are great, the avenues drawn im 
an intelligent, noble ſtyle, the foot paths wide and 
neat, the iron m and ſtone ſeats done in à grand 
expenſive manner. All the coxthes of Madrid drive 
in the ring here; and though the abſence of the court: ' 
leſſens the appearance more than two thirds, yet laſt | 


vight'T counted two hundred carriages following. each Y 1 


other. On the declivity of the Retiro, they mean to 
plant a botanical garden. 


The view from this walk is, as it ſhonld be, conſis” 


5 ned; for the winds are ſo ſnarp and boiſterous, and 


the landſcape ſo horrid all round the city, that no 


place of- public reſort cou 1d be comfortable, unlels it 


were, like this, mut in from all diſtant views, and x 
1 * | | thcleered | 


5 
. 
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the highlands of Caſtile. 


To the weſt, it has the town, the three principal ; 


ſtreets of which terminate in the Prado. Theſe are 
three noble openings, excellently paved, and clean e- 


ven to a nicety ; indeed ſo are moſt of the ſtreets of 


Nadrid ſince the edict for paving and cleaning them. 


| The foreigners that reſided here before that time, ſhud- 
der at the very recollection of its former filth; 


Some of the natives regret the old ſtinks and naſti- 
neſs; as they pretend that the air of Madrid is ſo ſub- 


tle as to require a proper mixture of groſſer effluvia, 
to prevent its pernicious effects upon the conſtitution. 


The extremes of cold and heat are aſtoniſhing in this 


place, and the winds ſo ſearching, that all the Spaniards 
wear leathern under waiſtcoats, to preſerve their 


cheſts; for they pervade every other kind of nne, | 


{5 8 Ta the duſt is intolerable. © 
SWINDURNS. 
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meltered by the hills from the blaſts thet weer oret 
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or THE te Os or sr aM. 
WE 15 juſt fniſhed our 1 of b preſentations : 
which i in ſo numerous a royal family, i is a workof more F 2 
days than one. A 1 know vou expect a minute ac- 
count of each of thoſe that compoſe | it, I am ſorry 1 
am incapable of ſatisfying your curigſity, in as ample 
a manner as I could wih. You ſhall have a deſerip- | 
tion of their perſons, and as much, of their characters 
as I have learned from well-informed people, i in- whole 
judgment I can confide. I beg you will conſider how 
hard it is to diſcern the true charaQer of the great, as /_ 5 
your intelligence can only flow to you through the ſuf- | A 
pictous channel of many jarring, paſſions and intereſts. — =o 
It is impoſſible for a ſtranger to ſeize a good likeneſs in 1 
ſo ſhort a time, and to tranſmit to others a faithful repre- S 5 
ſentation of a prince that does not admit him to a fa- 11 
miliar intereourie. / „ 5 


I don't know but ready: are the * difficult. 
charaQers to define in a whoe nation; for all princes 3 
appear pretty neatly alike. Their mode of life is uni- 
form. By ſeeing none but inferiors. about them, they 
* agreat indifference in their manner, and. ſeldom * ny 

_ — 


* 


6. 


5 betray-in their . any of thoſe ſtrong emo⸗ 
ions that mark the various feelings of men obliged to 


buſtle through the world. Their paſſions lack the re. 
liſh which ariſes from delays.and difficulties, What 
the French call Emui, weariſomeneſs, is, 'methinks, 


the grand malady of princes, and therefore amuſement : 


is their main putfuit in Tn 
In the princeſs of the -houſe of Sendo, the paſſion 


of fowting predominates: yet in the Spaniſh royal fa. | 


mily, there are fome who toil it the gun with more 
reluAance than the farmer's boy does at the plough ; 
| have a taſte for arts and feiences, and with for nothing: 


more than to be freed from the obligation of following | 


the direrſon. . 
The ceremony of preſentation is performed as the 
king riſes from table. Charles the Third is a much 


9 better looking man than moſt of his pictures make him. 


He has a good natured laughing eye. The lower part a 
ol his face, by being expoſed to all weathers, is be- 


come of : a deep copper colour. What his hat covers- 
is fair, as he naturally has. a good ſkin. In ſtature he 


is rather ſhort, thickly built about the legs and thighs, 
and narrow in the ſhoulders. His.dreſs ſeldom varies 
from a large bat, a plain grey Segovia frock, a buff 


waiſtcoat, a ſmall dagger, black breeches, and worſted 

ſtockings. His pockets are always ſtuffed with knives, 

5 glores, and * tackle. On Gala 9288 a fine {ait- 
| | | 18. 


e 
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aftetrioon ſport, and is a great egonomiſt of his time; 


the black breeches are worn to all coats: Ti believe 
there are but three days in the whole year that he 
ſpends without goin g out a-ſhooting, and thoſe are no · 
ted with the blackeſt mark in the callender. Were 
they to occur often, his health would be in danger, and 
an accident that was to cobfine him to the houſe, 


would infallibly bring on a fit of illneſs, No ſtorm, 


heat, cold, or wet, can keep him at home; and when. 


he hears of a wolf being ſeen, diſtance. is counted for 
nothing. He would drive over half che kingdom rath- 
er than miſs an. Nn of _ upon en fayour- 


5 ite game. 


Beſides a moſt numerous retinue * ack in. 
ing to the bunting eſtabliſhment,. leveral times a year, 
all the idle fellows in and about Madrid are hired to 
beat the country, and drive the wild boars, deer, * 


| bares, into a ring, where they paſs before the . royalifa- 


mily. . A very large annual ſum is diſtributed n. 
the proprietors of land about the capital, and near the 


country. palaces, by way af indemnification. for the | 
damage done to the corn. 1 was aſſured that it coſt 


ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling for the environs of 
Madrid, and thirty thouſand . for thoſe of Saint. Itde. 
fonſo. In order to be entitled to this reimburſement, 


the farmers ſcatter juſt as. much. leed-corn over their 


Ss grounds, 


s hung upon his ſhoulders, but as he has an eye to wk, 
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grounds, as will grow up into ſomething. - like 2 crop: 
but they do not always give themſelves the trouble of 
getting in the ſcanty narveſt, being ſufficiently paid for 
wo labour by the royal bounty. e 
Being naturally of an even phlegmatic temper, the 
king is ſure to ſee events on their favourable ſide only; 
and whenever he has determined in his own: mind, 
that a meaſure is proper to be perſued, he is an utter 
enemy to alteration. As far as I can judge, by com- 
paring the different accounts I have had, he is a man of 
the ſtricteſt probity, incapable of adopting any ſcheme, | 
unlets he is perfectly latisfied in his conſcience that it 
is juft and honourable of ſueh immovable features, 
thet the moſt fortunate or the moſt diſaſtrious oceurren- 
| ces, are alike unable to create the ſmalleſt variation im 
them; rigid in his morals, and firenuouſly attached to 
his religion; but he does not ſuffer his devotion to w 


him opea to the enterprizes of the court of Rome, oer 3 

| theencroachments of his own clergy; on he ani, | 
they have frequently met with rougheruſage at his hands ( 
than they might have expected from a freethinker. | > 
The regulariiy of his own life renders him very- ſtri 
about the conduct of his children, whom he obliges to —— 


be out fiſhing or ſhooting as long as he is abſent on 

the ſame buſineſs, This he does to -prevent their hav- 8 
ing time or opportunity to harbour bad thoughts ; and 4 
xruly Fbeliere he goes out fo conſtantly himſelf; in ot · 


( 199. * 
der to keep down: the vigour of his own conflituriom, 


| He ſeldom addreſſes himſelf to: any young men of his | 
court ; but delights in converſing and joking with el- 
derly perſons, and ſuch as are of his own age, efpecial- | 

ly monks and friars. He is very partial to Naples, and 


always ſpeaks of that country with great feeling. 


Since his acceſhon, many great works have been 5 
| completed ; noble roads made to all: the palaces round 


the metropolis; feveral others undertaken i in more re- 
mote provinces. He has finiſhed the palace at Ma- 


drid, and added conſiderably to thoſe of the Prado and 
Aranjuez; built new tow us at Aranjuez, and Eſcurt- 
al, and St. Ildefonfo; and planted a great deal at . 
ranjuez. The Marquis of Grimaldi has the merit of + 
having ſuggeſted and conducted moſt of theſe improve · 2 
ments, and of having urged'on the king, who although - 
he has naturally no great teliſn for the arts, thinks it 


L's » 


_ the duty of a ſovereign to encourage + 
The Prince of Aſturias is of an athletic make, bis 
countenance rather ſevere; and his voice harſh. He 
ſeemed in a great hurry to get away from us; but the 
princeſs-ſtayed (chatting a great while. . She is not 
' handſome, being very fickly, but ſeems lively and gen- 
teelly ſhaped, with a very fine hand and arm. II ſhe 
lives to be a queen, 1 dare lay ſhe will render this 
court a very gay one; for ſhe appears to like to go a- 
. broad, and converſe * ſtrangers. When ſhe . 
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out, all perſons: that have been preſented, , and chance 
to be in the way, are expected to join her company, 
and- efcort her as long. as ſhe thinks proper. Her 
mildneis and good · nature have ſoftened much of her 


huſband's roughneſs of manner; and of late he ſcems 
to have more pleaſure in fitting with her in a domeſ. 


tic way, than in trudging o over the heath in queſt of- 
game. | 

Don Gabriel is. a tall well. akin man, but timid 
to excels. He poſſeſſes many. talents, but his conſtant 


avocations out-of doors-prevent-his applying. to ſtudy 


as much as he could wiſh. I have ſeen ſome good 


pictures done by him, and have heard much of his clet- 


fical learning, and turn for mathematics. | 
Don Antonio appears to be very well. „! wit 
the active life of a ſportſman, | 


The InfantaMaria Joſepha has reaſon to envy every 


country wench ſhe ſees roaining at liberty; for con. 
finement, etiquette,. and celibacy,, are likely to be her 


lot during life. . 
Don Lewis, the king's brother, after 8 been 


2 cardinal and an archbiſhop, is now on the eve of 


matrimony with a pretty Arragoneſe girl, whom he 
took a fancy to laſt year, as ſhe was running acroſs the 


fields after a butterfly. As he has made a collection 


of natural hiſtory, the fimilarity of taſte made a great 


impreſion be him. Tbis wedding, which the kiog 
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ee has produced RON 
revolution in the marriage-laws-of Spain. A new 
pragmatica or edit is publiſhed, to prevent all match- 


es betwixt perſons of unequal rank and quality. By 
this decree the old cuſtom is abrogated. Heretofore 
it was out of the power of. parents to hinder their chil- 


dren from marrying whom they liked, and the chureh 
interpoſed to oblige them to make a ſuitable ſettlement: 
upon the young couple. 

Don Lewis's bride is not to be allowed the title or- 
rank of a. princeſs of the blood, nor are her children to 
be deemed qualified to ſncceed to the crown, He is 

to reſide near Talavera, where I make no doubt but 
he will lead a happy life, as he has a great taſte for mu- 
fic and natural hiſtory. His cabinet already contains 


a very valuable collection of rarities, eſpecially ſuch. 
35 are ſound i in the Spaniſh, dominions. This. prince 


is chearful, humane, affable, and full of pleaſantry : 


good qualities that render him, the n of the a 


tion. ft? a 


The king and all the males of his family. wear he 
dais of a ent variety of military orders. On their 
left breaſt is a row of ſtars like the belt of the conſtel- 
lation of Orion. They are alſo decorated with the 
blue ribband of the French order of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and the inſignia of the Burgundian golden fleece. They 
tave * the Neapolitan red faſh of St. Januarius 


the. 


0 
the red erofſes of Calatrava, founded in 1188, ol 3; 


Jago; dated from 1175, and of Monteſa, inſtituted in 
1317, and the green croſs of Aleantaria, invented i in 


7176. After all theſe badges, comes the blue and Wl * 
white ribband of the Conception of Carlos Tercero, 
eſtabliſhed by the preſent king, on the 875 of the ral 
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IT has been my desde ſtudy, during our tour 2 

round Spain, to note down and tranſmit” to you every _ 

peculiarity that might throw light upon the diſtinctive 0 

turn and genius of the nation. Experience has taught | * 
me to look upon this method: as the beſt, and indeed 

the only ſure guide ro the knowledge of a people; but kf 


at the ſame time his made me ſenfible how imperfect. 
| an idea j is to be acquired by a tranlitory view, in a. 
pProgreſs of a few months. Cuſtoms that ſtruck me 
| at firſt as unaccountable, from my ignorance: of mo- N 
tives and . have 3 ſince. appeared to | 
mae 


2030) 
Te” not only proper and rational, but abſolutely o 


much in the common courſe of things, that I have 
wondered how I came to put them down as extraordi- 


nary. ü 6 „ 
The miſtikes T bave found myſelf- a ba tere · 
ral little remarks made in the firſt part of my journey, | 
have rendered me very cautious of deciding upon mat · 
ters, where J could not come at a knowledge of their 
cauſes. I therefore very early learned to miſtruſt my 
ſenſes, and applied where I expected to have my doubts | 
reſolved, and the reaſons of modes and "ſage __—_ 
ed to me. . 
Ae I mitn! no —— of tdeawing 
information from the natives of all ranks ; ; from ſtran- 
gers long eſtabliſhed i in Spain, and from thoſe who, hav- 
ing reſided but a few years there, were more likely 
to be ſenſible of the fingularities of the national diſpo- 


ſition, J cannot ſay my endeavours have been crown- | 


ed with much ſucceſs. 

Were I to draw the picture of the Spaniards from 
the manifold ſketches traced by their cou atrymen,eve-- 
ry province in the kingdom would in its turn appear 
a Paradiſe, and a Pandœmonium, a ſeat of holy ſpirits, | 


anda receptacle of malicious devils. The moſt con- 
tradictory accounts, enforced by the moſt poſitire aſſe- 


verations, have been repeatedly siven me of the ſame 


places. I have aa: tound the virtue one province” 


dees 
;pridesitlelf in, as being the ſpecific mark of its inhabitants; 5 


not only refuſed them by a neighbouring country, but : 

the very oppoſite vice impoſed upon them as their cha. 1 
racteriſtic. The Engliſh, French, and other foreign. 

2 ers, living in Spain, are in general but indifferently | , 
i «qualified to decide upon theſe: matters. As long as. 3 
- they-retoio the prejudices they 2 from home a · 1 

8 gainſt every thing that claſhes with their native cuſ« | f 
toms, they are but partial judges; and when once they ; 

fall into the ways of the place where commerce has 5 


fixed their lot, they come ſuch thorough paced Span- 
| Hards, that they can neither perceive the particularities - 


youfpeak to them of; nor affignire#lonsfor uſes thivure 1 
grown habitual to them. . | 
As. I am not aſhamed to acknowledge my infolfei. | 


-ency, I frankly confeſs i it is not in my power to give 
what you may think a ſatisfactory character of the 
'Spaniards. | Were Linelined to flatter my ſelf. love, T IM 
might add, that I do not eſteem any of theft who have 
A already written on the ſubiect, much better qualified. 
than myſelf. What 1 can verture-to 10 amounts to 
| very little. A dee 9 N 
The Catalonians appear to be the moſt adi e ring 
ſet of men, the beſt caleulated for buſineſs, travelling: 
ond manufactories. The Valencians are a more ful- 
len ſedate race, better adapted to the occupations: ob 


: eee lets eager to eee of a mucf- 
more 


([ 20g 5 
more timid, fofpicious caſt of mind than ths former, 


The Andalufians ſeem to me the great talkers and 1 


rhodomontadoes of Spain. The Caſtillians bave-a 
manly frankneſs, and leſs appearance of cunning "and 
deceit. The new Caftillians are perhaps the leaſt in- 

duſtrious of the whole nation; the old Caſtillians are 
laborious, znd retain more of an ancient ſimplicity of 
manners; both are of a firm, determined ſpirit. I take 
theArragonele to bea mixture of theCaſtillians ande a- 
talonians, rather inclining to the former. The Biſcay- 
ners are acute and diligent, fiery and impatient of 
controul; more reſembling a colony of republicans, 
than a province of an abſolute monarchy. The Ga- 
licians are a plodding, pains-taking race of mortals, 
that roam over Spain in "ſearch of! an enen, tub - 
fiſtance, 8 


The liſtleſs indolence «avail dear t. to the uncivilis- 
ed ſavage, and to the degenerate flave of deſpotiſm, is 
no where mote indulged than in Spain. 8 


of men in all parts of the realm are ſeen to paſs their 
whole day, wrapped up in a cloak, ſtanding in rows 
againſt a wall, or dozing nnder a tree. In total want 


of every excitement to action, the ſprings of their 


intellectual Faculties forget to play, their views grow 
confined within the wretched ſphere of mere exiſtence, 
and they ſcarce ſeem to hope or foreſee any thing bet- 
ter than their preſent ſtate of vegetation. They feel 
1 5 © 5 tink” 


[FE 


nitde o. or no Soner for the welfare or glory of u ein- 
try, where the ſurface of the earth is engroſſed by a 
few over-grown families, who ſeldom beſtow A thovght 
on the condition of their vailals, The poor Spaniard 


— 


does not work, unlefs urged by irreſiſtable want, he. 


cauſe he perceives no advantage a accrue from induſtry, 
As his food and raiment are purchaſed at a ſmall ex- 
pence, he ſpends no more time in labour, than is ab. 
{olutely neceſſary for procuring the ſcanty proviſion 
his abſtemiouſneſs requires. I have heard a- peaſant 
riefule to run an arrand becauſe he had that morn- 
ing- earned as much already as would lat him the days 
without putting himlelf to any further trouble. | 


vet I am convinced that this lazineſs i 78 not eſſenti· | 
ally inherent in the Spaniſh compoſition. For it i. 


impoſſible, without ſeeing them, ta conceive with what 


eagerneſs they- perſue any favourite ſcheme, with 


what violence their paſſions work upon them, and 
what vigour and exertion of powers they diſplay when 
awakened by a bull-feaft, or the moſt conſtant ngita- 
Von of gaming, a vice to which they are. ſuperlatively 
addicted. Were it again poſſible, by an intelligent 


ſpirited adminiſtration, to ſet before their eyes, ina 


clearand forcible manner proper incitements to acti- 
vity and induſtry, the Spaniards might. yet- be rouſed 
from their lethargy, and led to riches and reputation; 
dut I confeſs the taſk is ſo diff cult, that I look upon 


—2-˖[ 
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te 


te 


A 
it rather as an Utopian idea, than as a revolution like. 
ly ever to take place. 


Their ſoldiers are brave, an patient of bardfhips, = 


Wherever their officers. lead them, they will. follow 


without flinching, though i it be up to the mouth of a. 
battery, of cannon ; but vnleſs the, example be given 
them by their ene, not a ſtep will they Ads : 
Vince | af 


Moſt of the a are hardy * W once 
engaged, go through difficulties without murmuring, 
bear the.inclemancies of the ſeaſuus with firmaeſs, and 
ſupport fatigos- wih amazing perſeverance. "They 
fleep every night in their cloaks on the ground; are 
ſparing ia diet, perhaps more from a ſenſe of babitual 


indigence, than from any averſion to gluttony. When- 
ever they ean riot in the plenty of another man's ba 
ble, they, will gormandize to acceſs, and, not content | 
with eating their fill, will carry off whatever they can 
fluff into their pockets. I have more than once been 2 
_ a witneſs to the pillage of a ſupper, by the numerous 15 
| beaux and admirers which the ladies lead after them in | | 


triumph, wherever. they are invited. They-are fond of 


ſpices, and ſcarce eat any thing without ſaffron, pimen- 
to, or garlic, They delight in wine that taſtes ſtrong. 
of the pitched ſkin, and of oil that has a rank ſmell and 
mow Indeed, the fame oil _ their h a! in 
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ed lamp is frequently handed down. to the table, that 


each man may take the quantity he chuſes. Much 


tobacco is uſed by them in fmoaking and chewing, 
All theſe hot, drying kinds of food, co-operating with, 


the parching qualities of the atmoſphere, are aſſigned 


as cauſes of the ſpare make of the common people in 
Spain, where the prieſts and the inn keepers are almoſt 
the only well-fed, portly figures to be met with. 
The Spaniſh is by no means naturally a ferious mel. 
ancholy nation. Miſery and diſcontent have caſt a 


gloom over them, increaſed no doubt, by the long habit 
of diſtruſt and terror inſpired by the inquiſition ; yet 


every village till reſounds with. the muſic of volces 
and guitars ; and their fairs and Sunday wakes are re- 
markable noiſy and riotous. They talk louder, and 
argue with more vehemence than even- the French or 
Italians, and geſticulate with equal, if not ſuperior ea» 
gerneſs. In Catalonia the young men. are expert at 
ball; and every village has its peJoza, or ground för plays 
ing at fives ; but in the South of Spain I never percei- 
ved that the inhabitants uſed any particular exerciſe. 
IT am told, that in the iſland of Majorca they ſtill wield 


the fling, for which their anceſtors, the Baleares, were 


ſo much renowned. 7 


Like moſt people of Southern climates, they are Airs | 


ty in their perſons, and overrun with. vermin. 


At their conſtitution may be ſaid to be made vp of 
| the- 


( 9 


the moſt bud ingrediente, and prone to. love in 
a degree that natives of more northen latitudes. can 
have no idea of, the cuſtom of embracing perſons of tb 
other ſex, which is uſed on many occaſions by foreign» | 
ers, ſets the Spantards all- on fire. They would a 
ſoon allow a man to paſs the night in bed with their 
wives or daughters, as ſuffer him to give them a kiſs. 
I was ſurprized to find them ſo much more luke- 
warm in their devotion than I expected; but I will 
not take upon me to aſſert, though I have gteat reaſon 
to belieye ir, that-there is in Spain as little true moral 
religion as in any country I ever travelled through, als 
though none abounds more with provincial protectors, 
local Madonnas, and altars celebrated for particular 
cures and indulgenc ies. Religion i is atopic not to be 
touched, much leſs handled with any dgree of curioſity, 
in the dominions of ſo tremendous a tribunal' as the 
Inquiſition. From what little I ſaw, T am apt to ſuſv 
pect, that the people here trouble themſelves with very 
few ſerious thoughts on the ſubject; and that, provi- 94 
ded they can bring themſelves te believe that their 
favourite Saint looks upon them with an eye of affeo-- 
tion, they take it for granted, that under his benign 
| influence, they are freed - from all apprehentions: . 
of damnation in a future ſtate ;; and indeed, from: 
any great concern about the moral duties of _ 
ſhis bb. The buming zeal which diſtinguiſhed ther 1 2 
| S2 - acefiow.. © 4 


e 00 ao * 
| nhcſtdes; above the reſt of the Citbelte worli, bee 


to have loſt much of its activity, and really ſeems nearly 
entinguiſhed. 15 b lord to aſcribe bound to the chan 
ges of 8 crafty, ſteady, and popular monarch might make 


in eccleſiaſtical matters. The unconcern betray ed by 


the whole nation at the fall of the Jefuits, is a- Fog a 


proof of their preſent indifference. Thoſe fathers,. 
the moſt powerful body politic in the kingdom, the 
rulers of the palabe, and the deſpots of: the cottage, 
the directore of the conſcience, and- diſpoſers of the 


fortune of every rank of men, were all ſeized. in one 


| night, by detachments of ſoldiers, hurried like malefae · 


Tors to the ſea- ports, and baniſhed forever trom the 


realm, without the leaſt refiſtance to the royal mans. 
date being made, or eren threatened. Their ve. 
ry memory ſeems ta be annihilated with ther power. 
MWWe ſound the common people inoffenſive, if not 
1 civil; and having never bad an opportunity of being 


| witneſſes to any of their exceſſes, can ſay nothing of 
8 their violent jealouſy or revenge, which are points moſt 
writers on. Spain have expatiated- upon- with great 
| Pleaſure, 1 believe in- this line, as well. 28 In many 


others, their bad as well as good qualitics have bor: 
| et many degrees above the truth. | 
The national qualities; good and bad, conſpicuous 


is the e lower claſſes Groen are e traced, and Gee. . 
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deck ä 3 their minds too nile 6 2 
lightened by ſtudy: or communication: with other m. | 
tions, to rub off:the-general ruſt, with which-the-Spa- 
niſh- genius has, for aboye an age, been as it were in 
cruſtated,. The. public ſchools and univerſuies are in 
a deſpicable ſtate of ignorance and irregularity, dome 


feeble hope of future reformation: is- indulged by pa. 


triots; but time muſt ſhow what JERRY they. are: 


| grounded on:. „„ 8 T4 


The reigns of Charles v. E. Philip. III were the: 
times of great men and good authors, the Spaniſh Au- | 
guſtan age, and continued a. few years under Philip» - 
Hi, Since thoſe. days, it is difficult to point out any 
orignal work: of learning. or-merit,. except thoſe of 'Cer-- 5 
vantes and La Vega, who urvived the reſt of re 1 


— 


The common · e an Boglim e 
would conſtitute a man of learning here; and ſhould 
he underſtand Greek, Ig; would. be 5 eee 
non. . | 

As to the nobility, I wonder how any ever "<LI 1 1 i] 


to read or write; or having. once attained ſo much, 4 4 17 


how they contrive not to-forget 1 it. It s s difficult 8 1 
ſay. what they paſs their time. in; 5 or by what: means, X 3 , 
beſides inattention to; buſineſs, they employ: e by 


_ through, their r immenſe incomes... CC 


Ia the gent hauls one cuſtom * ( concibin * 1 ; 
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: but almoſt all have fpark- 
| on. N I not the ons 
Fes, | 4 by ae with 2 eren deal bf wit 

+, andlively reparto, but for want of the c ſue · 
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mour by the mereſt tries. 
Moſt of the ladies about court are « the lie 


PT 1 


os 5 
of: 


bandſome, and do not ſeem to have any ambition of 
_ paſſing for clever or accompliſhed. Not one. talent do 
they poſſeſs; v nor · do they ever work, read, write, on 
touch any. muſical inſtrument: Their urcqo, or gal. 
Unt, feems. their only plaything- I believe no coun 


try exhibits more bare faced amour, and ſuch. an ap- 
peatance of indelicate debauchery as this. 25 , 


The accountgiven me of their manner during! in the 

family way, as ſoon as they come out of the convent, - 
and before- they kave fixed upon. a lover, to fill -up- 
theirtime more-agreeably,. is as follows They riſe 
late, and loiter away the remains of the morning among 
their attendants, or wear it out at church in a long 
bead roll of. habituab unmeaning prayers. They ding 
ſparingly, ſleep and then dreſs to ſaunter for a couple 
of hours: on the Rrado. They are never without ſome 
ſort of e gin gh eee comfit; in chele 
| mouths. eee 4-4 2 ty: 54 4 . n 


As ſoon as it is tk, they" run to the houfe' of REY 
| elderly female relation, where they all huddle togetber 


over a pan of coals, and would not for the: world ap- 
proach the company. that may occaſidnally drop ia; . - 40 
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| AVERY furious example of 
| d-while B was-in Sp: . 
| ef y in love with-a young woman to vhm 
ns wasconfelfors- He-tried every urt of ſeduRion-| his 
2 bes m : but to his: unf 5 


| _ vexation, found her virtue: or indifference 
Al his machinatien 


ta the, moſt barbarous.of all determinations, that ol de 
priving his rival ol the pri ire, putting an end to ber 
| exiſtence. He choſe Eaſter-week 275 the Funten ior 
er hi crime. 
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feſſional, and poured out her ſoul at his feet. - Fer 
nocencegerved only to inflame 1 8 the more, and 
to confirm him in Bis bloody pu He gave her 
abſolution and the ſacrament with bis own bande, as 
from ing ber before he tho*t 
ſhe was purified from. all ſtain of ſin, and her ſoul fit to 
take its flight to the tribunal of its Creator; bur . his 
jealouſy and revenge urged him to putfoe ber down. 
the church, and plunge his dagger in her heart, as flu 
turned round to make a genuflection to the altar. He was 
immediately ſeized, and ſoon condemned to die; but 
left his i ignominious execution mould reflect Yiſhonor. | 
on a religious order, which of having an aunt of 
the king of Fran ance among Its members, entel 


was into 3 labour among the'gal 
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Kil exiſting o on the ſpot, ſatisfactorily demovſtrate. | 4 


| The peaſants of the neighbourhood | are a lively 


to race, and often aſſemble | in a ſhady walk near the gates 
to dance. | One of the queens o? Navarre remitted all 


fines upon alienation of property at "Bagneres,' on con. 
dition that a ſmall ſum ſhould be levied upon each 


perſon admitted to his freedom, and ſpent. in bookres | 


and other merry expences at Midſummer. 


The ſituation of this place is happily calculated for 


baths which were known and frequented by the anci- 4 
ent Romans, as many inſcriptions and monumenn 


all exerciſes that tend to the recovery of health. It is 


- 7] built ona flat and very dry ſoil. Every part of it en· 


Joys an eaſy communication with the fields, the banks 
of the river, or the high-roads, where the weaker ſort | 


of viſitants may breathe the freſn air, and regain 


 Arength by moderate exertions ; while the more vigo- : 


rous, who kepair to Bagneres for the ſake of amuſe» 


"my way <mb ce hills, and wander among : 
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mady þ proves, enn 1 e of — 


vilages and: 26 high as carriage ein be eafily contrived} _ - - 1 
ls cut after a regular but careleſs 1 mavner; 1 for the ſup- 5 "of 


plains and eminences are trarerted innumerabie 5 1 
paths acceſſible to borfetnen as Ul 6s foot: 838 
The high grobnds are not like thoſe in the Alpe bro. | 
ken aud pred ipitbus, but eaſily | ſloped; and clothed 1 
with ſ6ft und pleaſant” rerdiire. | The timber us 
crowns their ſummits is of the nobleſt dne. In the ; 
heart of cultivation; and near the foot of the mou. 4 
tains, the Spaniſh cheſnut_ predorhinates, intetmingled 1 
with cherry, wxlnut, and other fruit trees, round which 
the vine ehtwines its i tdfils. - Higher vp the entent 
of paſture becomes more eo 
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nſiderable. - The middle 
regions of the mountalus are darkened with woods of 
beech overhung- by foreſts of filver fir, and above all, 
black yinnaclss of rocks/ſhoot up to a Frightfal height; | 
with here and there a wreath of fhow preſerved un- 
melted through the wy het the een of AM, 
made. 2 F 

That fide of As cot et Hicks the 129 
tide fun 3 is richly tovered with wood } ; but dhe «a 
Dope i is feldom fo beaitiful, for it produces fewer tren 
and thoſe of i ſtiated broth. The greateſt partof theſs. | | 
foreſts is 7 the common property of the rieighbou ting. Wo 
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bly of fuel, and the purpoſes of huGahdry; | 5 1 <a 
de medicina vater at Bogneres have one FEY C "8 
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reondighs kills 5 the proſpe 3 hut in \ fo ee Foy 
ſeaſon, and in this, latitude, an arenue would be a 
eat and relief t6 the pa 
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| before ſheep aud cattle are let in to graze, - . 

; The convent of capuching, at Medous, - oppo to. 

Ake, is placed 10 clolely under 4 mountain, es in 
wioter it enjoys but two hours ſun in the whole 
day. Its garden js remarkable. for 2 large volume of 
unter, that ifues out of the rocks. Trouts are often : 

f ſeen {winitnipg down the Wan bus if f difuibed, they - 

| retire into 29k bowels'o 

- raneous uke. 
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Aubkted to n grotto, in the- ade 01 
7 The entrance is narrow an ſloping, but 
vt the depth of ten feet, the: floor of the "cavern 
en n a level. The vault teldom exceeds nine feet 
in height. Its length is an hundred and four yards, . | 
| The path is wet and rugged. The walls and roof are 
G's with obryſtalifations We! but all that wers 
 Eurious for fize, ſhape, or beauty of colour,” had been 
broken off and carried away by preteeding wravetich, 
At the'end of the grotto we found a marble Nab; fixed 
Pp by order of the countefs of Btionne, to commemorate 

that after-infinjte labour, ſhe, with her- family and ſer- 
wants, whoſe names are all "configned+ to waer 
on this ſubterraneous monument, penetrated thus | 
"into the bowels of the earthy; in the year 1766. 5 


e . 

| Above Campan the valley, grew, more confined. ; The 
on .the right hand. were. ſtudded with“ trees and 
darns, and covered yith lively x verdure ; thoſe. on the 
left, were rocky, | barren, and.ſavage,. At the chap 
of St; Mary, two branches of the. Adour fow. from 
different glens and join! their v waters. We ro r e up the 
more weſtern ſtream to Grip, where all level, ground? 


kernige. Noble groves o of fir overhang, ile river, ; 
which daſhes ſucceſſively. "down. three. romaptic falls, | 
Having taken eme refreſhment. we e proceeded. up, the | 
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7 Peelpiss ins fall _— e.. 5 1 
3 | Upon leaving the woods we eros "ww "hed! Be. 
"79 ; es 


plain, at, the foot of be 
mountain on a the By J 
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daes of flowers animate the face of this othorwids- du. 

6 ſcene of nature We were now arri ved in the higheſt | Re 

4 point of land we had to ſurmount, when · we were furs: 7 

4 prited by A very heavy fall of low, that white ned all ; A 7 | 

„ the ſurrounding a ee hy ſoot. melted into rain 2 
and wetted us thoroughly. e 1 5 

a Wen the form abated, and the atmoſphets- wow 

clear. 4 horrible view opened down the Milly e. - 

| ges. "Rude: and barten 

| ſides, and the Baſton, a Kami ietrad Wil 5 

mechiste hollow: We deloended by the *edlge vii A 

i blackeſt and. moſt defolute places in nature, ve 

à tree was to be ſeen + but 9 heig ts were ſeamed- 
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; ed up with quarries of © 
by: the irreſiſtable force of the Waters; 
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„ aye; elta of our journey. 
q-: In view the ſhow-capped-cliffs froim which its waters 


3 fue, but were ſorpriſed to find them Kill to'diſtann 
| Nan ut. We lpent an hour and half in riding atroh 
* a bare Nack of paſture, elofed in with immenſe foreſt 
us of evergreend on the French fide atong the Bpanith 


enden, which lies on the Habt hand 'confined b7 
verre ese mountains. This ths bs called t the 717 


* 
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; Our . having how brougtit v to , is * 4. wa | 
{ BY e preſſed us earneſtly to alight, as no hotſe had er 
N 5 er advanced beyond this paß. But 18 we were not 
: 2 | Tontented with o diſtaut a view, we rejected his ti fimid 

3 advice, and- -clambering over ſeveral” rocky eminences, 
$ ente into the river, which by its limpidiry! deceiv- 
e our eye, Both as to the debtn of water, and the. five 
R of che rocks at tlie bottom. 1 required our utmoſt 
* + " exettions to extricate our koutes, and bear them ſafe 
EE rough to the oppoſite bank. Thie diffiguley being 
5 | rcome, all ot er! appeared | contemptable, a F d we 
bos reiched the © center teh a wen A a Ho 
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zero t ele wks: : the werb is thaded with — 


1 |, Aboye the upright wall, Which i is of a horrible height; 
ES Lil fereral Unges of broken mis, b each covere with 
q - 4 f 2 * . : , ; ; 4 2 | ' 


We kad 9 a 
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one immenſe blink of ſnow. From theſe concea . 
heaps the Gave derives its excellence. Tbirtèen ſtreamb 


5 0 N 


Aust of 1 ſnow... The mountain in bab 
ends in ſharp pinnacles, and runs off to the weſt i 


raſh down, the mighty preciyice, and: unite their * 
ters at its foot. 

The whole e corner of the arts below? is a fille _ 
6d with a bed of ſnows, which being truck by few. 
rays of the ſun at ay ſeaſon, receives a ſufficient vol 


ume of freſh ſnow every winter to balance the loſs 


occaſioned by the warmth of the. atmoſphere in ſum· 
met. Two of the torrents. fell. upon this extenſive 
frozen forface. | They have worn a huge chaſm, and 
extending from it, a vaulted pallage five hundred yards. 


in length, through which their waters roll. We bold- 


ty. rode over this extraordinary. bridge, and alighting at 
the foot of the rocks, walked down the paltage.. The. 
inow lies ahove it near twenty feet thick. The roof 


3 about br fert above the ground, ahd finely turned 4 
in an arch, which appears as if it had been cut and 2 
chilfeled by the band of man. In ſome places there are; 


columns and collateral galle ies. The whole glitter-, 
ed like a diamond, and was beautifully pervaded by 


the dripping occaſioned by the extreme best of the 
day by which eyen this great body of faow wi arent 
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the light, The only inconvenience we felt, aroſe from. 15 | 


afloat os 


„ «+ 0%, 4 8 
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M We) emerged, with ihe river fr 


© Durning Tays of noon. T hey darted acroſs the plain, 


and aſcended the ſteepeſt parts of the rocks, w where we 


| ſoon loſt ſight of tbem. Theſe animals are called 
Hardi in this country. They are rather ſmalſer than 
the fallow deer, of a muddy reddiſh. yellow eolovt, 


with ſnubbed noe, and ſhort black horns, In ſhape 
they reſemble 2 deer, walking with their heads upr icht, 1 
and ſkipping away with admirable fwiftneſs. But they | 


dd not bbund; they run when At ſull ſtretch. No 


| beaſt of the foreſt is of more difficult acceſs. They fel. 


dom quit the higheſt and moſt inacceſſible” parts of the 
moudrains. During the wintry ſtorms they have been 
ſeen fixed on the brow of a precipice, with their fares 


towards che wind, probably to prevent ſhe. rain x and | 


ſhow from lodging under their hair. 


Notwithſtanding their ſuſpicious, wild nature and 


Abe extreme velocity; the hardy monntaineers find 
means to deſtray them. They lie out whole days 
and nights witthing thels upportunity, and ade 
- gdod'uſe of it v hen it offers; for they are excellent 
markimen. They have frequently as much oiffcolty id 
reaching the dead prey, as in approaching it while 
living. The fleſh of the Yard is much e Its. 
ie wakes ſoit and uſefu! gloves, £3 2 


T we hs Angie | 
grotto, we unharboured three chamoy oats, that bad | 
taken refuge in the mouth of the cave, againſt he 


PREY ©. a. — Hs. At 


Te ſetting. of "he - Fun. rouled us- fowl he — 8 
ecſtacy in which the contemplation of theſe awful | 
ſcenes had eawrapped every. ſenſe, and warned ue. 
to retire before the want of light ould render” thoſe 5 ; ; 
paſſages doubly dangerous, which we had found very 1 5 
difficult even in the glare of day. The ſun ſünk be-. 
bind the ſnowy cliffs in admirable beauty; tinging: _ 
the mountains wih a. rich variety of fiery hues, | 
which died away into the: moſt tender tints of 1 + 33 od 


_—_ 


ple. „ | ES Nee Se: — 
The mountains abound” with game, the ri rivers 6 81 W _ 
Sſha Here are no lords of manorial rights, and. there _ 
fore game is the property of every | member of the . 
munity that ean catch it. Except ſome tracts of wood. is 


reſerved f for the ule ol me vy, al the foreſts a are "held: 3 
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or PORTUGAL, IN GENERAL ; © THE PROs: 
| DUGE. OF THE COUNTRY, AND, THE. CVS" 
TOMS AND MANNERS OF THE PEOPLE. | 
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'THE 19 0 of Portogal is ſituated t to the as of 


| Spain, from which it is ſeparated on the north and. 


the eaſt by the, river Minho, and ſome ſmall rive 
and hills: on the ſouth and weſt i it is waſhed by the ſea, 
Its whole extent from north to ſouth is three hundred 
miles, and its breadth from eaſt to well, where broadeſf, 
is about one hundred and twenty. It is. in the lame 


| climate with Spain, and as well as that country, is very 
mountainous; but the ſoil is in general worſe, and 


never produces corn enough for the ſupport of its in · 
habitants. As to wheat, it has always produced leſs, 


gy Pe * 


In the ſouthern parts paſture i is always {carce, and the 
cattle ſmall and lean, though the fleſh is generally welt. 


taſted. But to make amends for this want of corn 
and paſlure, here are made vaſt quantities of wine, 
which is indred the beſt commodity of chis kingdom... 
oft is alſo made here-in great abuadance, but it is far 
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we 
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5 weſs to thoſe. made in Spain. 
The modern Portugueſe- retain. nothiog of that ade | 


(8350 9 „ ag NY 
| Inferior e chat of. Spain and Traly.. -Lemons- 204 
oranges likewiſe grow here; and. are exported | in great | 


Auantities, though the acidity of the latter is not neat 85 
10 pleaſant, as thoſe that come from Seville ; nor in- 
deed are their raiſius, figs, almonds, and cheſguts either 


o large, or ſo well taſted as thoſe of Spain. However, 
their ſweet oranges, which they have introduced from 
China, and are thence called China- oranges, are th 
beſt of the kind io Europe. Herbs and. flowers of- all 
ſoris are here commonly very good, and abundance of 
perfumed waters are diſtilled from thoſe-of the. odotif- 
eroug kind, which are here in great requeſt, they being. 
uſed in almoſt every ihiag that i is eat, drank or worn. 


The wollen manufactures of this country are 40 i- £2 


different and. coarſe, that they are only worn by, the 
meaner ſort; and though their ſilks are in lome hg 
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much better, they are far inferior in beauty oh goode-- 


4 7 


venturous enterprizing ſpirit that rendered their fort 


fathers ſo illuſtrious three hundred years ago. They ; t 


have, ever ſince the houſe . of Braganza mounted the | 
throne, degenerated in all their virtues; though, ſome, | 
noble. exceptions are ſtill remaining among them, ang" 


no people are ſo little obliged -as the Portugueſe are to- 24 | 
ahe reports of hiſtorians. and-travellers, | The degenerae | EY 


Wi as owing to the. weakneſs of thei heit ie mo- 
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| narchy, which-renders them inactive; and thut n 
tivity has cen the ſource of pride, and other un- 

| manly vices. Treachery has been laid to their eharze, 
| as well as ingtatitude, and” above all, an iatemperate | 

Paſfion for revenge. They are, if poſſible, more fu- 

| perſtitious, and, both in high and common life, affect 
more ſtate than the Spaniards themſelves, - Among the 
| lower people, tbieving is commonly praftifed ; and. all: 
ranks are accuſed of being unfair in their dealing, 
eſpecially with ftrangere.. It is hard, however, to fay- 
what alteration may be made in the character of the 


as  Poringuefe, by the expulſion of the Jeſuits, and the 


diminution of the papal influence among them, but 4 


bdove al, by that ſpirit of independency, with "regard: 


to -commercial affairs, upon Great Britian, which, not 
much to the honour of their gratitude, thougb to the in» 
tereſt of their own country is:now o much . 55 
ged by their court and miniſtry. ty” 
The Portugueſe are neither ſo talk nor 4% 5 made. 
2s the Spaniards, whoſe habits and cuftoms they im- 
tate ed the een va 10 bo. more hs rich. 
* dreſſed. e ; 5 
The women are molt]y — een young: - 
5 though their complexion i is inclinable to the olive; but 
„ We-- inditcreet -uſe of paint renders their ſkins ſhrivel< 
| Þd : as $ with old age, be fore they are turned of thi ty. 
Their ey. 7 however, which are _— black ac 5 


ts f 4 235; 75 W 1585 , 
herkng, retain cbeir luſlte after ddr oer bes 
are withered. The quick decay of beauty 1s in tome 
meaſure recompenced by the vivacity-of their wit, in i 
which they are faid to excel the: women of all \other - 
nations. They are extremely charkadle «nd mae 
and remarkable for their modeſty. - 

Spectacles are commonly worn here as wells AS; in - 
Spain, as a mark of age and gravity ; tori it is obferva« 
ble of theſe two na ions, that old age, with a grave.:. 
and ſolemn behaviour, procyre ſuch - refpeRts that the - 
young affect to imitate the ſolemnity of che old. 

Liſd vn, the capital of Portugal, is built upon ſeven | 
hills, and is thought: te contain 200 inhabitants, . 
Some of the hills rife up above the reſt: and tome 
again are ſo interwoven and contraſted, that they form 
an agreeable diverſi: ity of hills and vales 3. fo that, from 
the oppoſite files of the Tugus, ie looks like ans im 
menſe amphicheatre, Which bas all the charms that 
ea be produeed by a variety of the moſt Wet an 
edifices, reflecking uncommon beauties upon ee, 
er by the happineſs of their fituation. Nor do the 


five proſpects of the country give leſs pleafure when: * 


hey are vie ven from the eminences in the eity 3 5 
what can be a finer ſight than's beautiful country, and 
uch a river as, the Tagus, covered wich foreſts of ſlips 
from allinations Its atuation certainly renders its ape 
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eee e g e . o Europe, next 
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The cit y, before the great er afforded au 
| heads proſpect when viewed from the. river,.than ig 
does at preſent, on account of the graduat aſcent of 
the buildings. But this dreadful earthquake, which 
began on the firſt of. November, 1755, at about ten in 


tbe morning, laid the fineſt buildings of--J.iſbon i in tu- 


ins, and reduced that city to a ſcene of. the. moſt terri. 
ble delolation. To complete. the publick diſtreſi, a 

| a fire ſoon after broke out.and ſpread ong the ruins x 

and by theſe: ditaſters the King's Palace, the Cuſtom- 

houſe, St. Dominic's church, St. Nicholas's, and mas 

. ay. others, were either thrown down- or conſumed, to- 

gethef with a great number of private houies. Bok 

 - happily fomghwhole ſtreets eſeaped the general, a. 
ty, and were left ſtaading entite r 

2 All that part of the.city which was demoliſhed wo 


ads now. planned out in the moſt regulaæ 


: and commodious forme, ; Some large ſquares and many 


Kreets are already built. The ſtreets form right angles, 5 


[ and are. broad and ſpacious. The houſes are lofiy, ele- 
gant, and uniform; and heing built. dcn ſtone, 
make. a beautiful. appearance. TE» BY 
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„Wie air here is fo ſoft, and the 7 60 ws It is 


Sac. which joined to the excellence of the 
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that they hate. the happineſs of 4i ringt to a 1 greas 
age, without being oppreſſed with iofirmities, and con- 


| tinually attacked by. freſh diſorders, as is uſual in oth | 
er climates. The climate i is ſo teraperate, that they 


have roſes and many other lofts of flawers, even i in iche 
winter. IJ. 


The ſecond city i in x. this kingdom. i is ;-. Oporto, which 


is computed to contain 36,000 inhabitants. The chief 
article of commerce in this city is: wine; and the inha- . 
ditants of half the ſhops in the city are coopers. The 
merchants aſſemble daily in the chief fireet, to trank-_ 


act buſinefs, and are rot 


Red from the ſun by ail. 


cloths hung acroſs from the Oppoſite houfes. "Aboit- | 
thirty Engliſh fauilies refide here, wi are chiefly c. 
ö ae in the. y wine trade. „ 8 
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R climate. of Norway: is. much more vations 


mer - nights, the horizon when uncluded, i is ſo clear 
— luminous, that at midnight one may read, write, 
and do all kinds of work as in the day ; 5 and i in the e ex · 
wemity of this country ion an iſtands of Finmark, 


the ſun is continually in view in the midſt of ſagimer, 


and-is obſerved to circulate day and night round the 
north pole, contracting its orbit, and then gradually as · 
ring it, till at length it leaves che horizon. On the 


other hand, in the depth of viater, the ſun is inviſible 


for ſome weeks; all the light perceived atnoon being a 
* faint glimmering of about an hour and a half's contin- 
uande; which, as the fun never appears above the ho- 
nizon,Chiefly proceeds from the reflection of the rays on 
me higheſt. mountains, whole _ ſutumits are ſeen more 
dlearly than any other objects. But the wiſe; and boun- 
_ tiful Creator has granted the inhabitants all poſſible aſ- 
\ Gſtance; for beſides the moon-ſhi ne, hie h by reſſection 
from the mountains is exceedingly bright in valleys, 
de — receive n relief from the. Aue 
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* 
P 
- 44 — 
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ds moſt other European countries. In the ſum. 


them with warm lining: for their cloaths, and covering 
for their beds. Tnnumerable flights of wild fowl fuſs; F 
ply them with down and feathers. - The Le 


till the middle of April. 


peaſants who live among the mountains are cunſider- 


Borealie, m nes which often ard | hens by 
all the light neceſſary” to their ordinary labours. 7 Fe 
On the eaſt fide of N orway, the cold of winter gen- 15 1 
erally ſets in about the middle of October and laſts 
The waters are rongealed "IE 
a thick ice; and the mountains and valleys coveted” 2 
with fnow. However, this is of ſuch importance to 
the welfare of the country, that in a mild winter, the 


able ſufferers ; for without this ſevere froſt and ſnowʒ ; | 


they can neither convey the timber they have felled, to 


| the rivers, nor carry their cord, butter; furs and oth- . 
er commodities,” in their: ledges, to the market ta ns; 
and after the ſale of them carry back the nereſſaries 


they ate ſupptied- with. For the largeſt rivers, with 
their roaring eataracts are arreſted in their courſe „ 
the froſt, and the very ſpittle is no fooner out of the 
mouth than it is congealed/-afid rolls along the ground 
like hail, But the wiſe Creator has given. the iuhabi- 


tants of this cold climate a greater variety of ant 
tives' againſt; the weatker than moſt other countries 


afford. Extenſive foreſts lupply them with plenty of 
timber for building; and for fuel. The wool of the 
ſheep, and the furs. and: ſuins of wild beaſts, OY 
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memfeltes ſerve them. for fenees” again the, NY 


and cat winds and their caverns «ford. them mel. 

5 ter. 15 3 #5 4 
In the — moahin, ths” n is net 93 

warm but very hot. Theie violent heats, Which are, 


* 


| However, of · ſhort duration, may be partly derived 


From the- valleys deing incloſed within high inountaing,. 
where the reverberation of the rays of the ſun on all 
Jides heat the hair; and as there 3 26. almoſt no night, 


neither the atmoſphere nor the m mpuntains have tire. 4 
to cool, Indeed there cannot be a more deciſiye 


Proof of the ſummer's heat In Ne orway, chan thgt ſtve«, 
Tal vegetables, (and partieulafly barley) grow. * and 
_ "ripen | within fix weeks or two months. ' 


| The air is pure and falubrious, eſpecially. in ihe / 


middle of the country about the niountains where the 
inhabitaves know! little of Gokigſs, - Phyſicians are pri 


| 1y to be found in the chief towns, where they are eſtaã⸗ 


bliſned with a public-falary; but have 88 _ | 


little employment. 

- Norway contains a vaſt number & mountains, [om | 
= which extend themſelves in u long chain from 
north to ſouth, while 'others- are ſcattered about and 
 Tirrounded by a level country, | ft Rag 04k - 


The mhabitants of a mountainous e may be 


mid to labour under more inconvenichces than others. 


. W arable ground i 15 = but little in cbmparl. 
85 on =» 
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'bitants to h procure half their fob] 


| am are ſmall, and the houſes denne! among” 2 
1 05. is high; nad eue edge of Pre 9 x6 0 5 
A b up to them ; ſo that” "when, s. 


: ladders x are fixed to c j 
cleryman is ſent for, who. is unpractiſed in the road, he 
riſks his life in aſcending them, [ſpec N ä 
when the ways are ſlippery. In loch Faces be bo- 
dies of the dead en de Tet down. with . ropes, or be ; „ 


. = 


coffin} 91 1 at fome nee frow'B er gen, 
muſt. lkenlle ſn winter be drawn over the II 


NG 


| Another oo elaldng Trois the mountains 3s 5 5 - 


Welter they afford in their caverns and clefts to to zþe va "3 


beaſts, which' render it diffleule to extirpate therp. | 5 I | 4 
* is not eaſy to deſcribe the havock made by the tn es, 5 ns i4 
; | foxes, bears, and efpecially wolves, amdng | the £ | ha” - 1 
; Boats, bares, and other uſeful animals. W . A 5 - 


Another evil l, that the cows, ech and goats be 
longing to the peaſonts, often fall down. the pereipices 

and are deſtroyed. Sometimes they make a falſe Rep _ 13 

into a projeckion, called a mountain: hammer, e 


| | twey can neither aſcend nor deſcend. On this o 4 2 
4 a peaſant chearfuſly yentures'his, 1 life for u ſheep or d 4 
a t ind 3 te * of n movntitn * u I 
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. Body 6n 
" pu or bis prom dhe be kad 
to be d un up along with bimfelf. Put the moſt a: 
| nating clreuroſtance is, that he runs this Fiſk with 
| the belp et only x fingle perſon, ohe holds the end of 


the rope, of faſtens it to a ſtone if bete be one t hand, | 
| There are inſtances of the 2ffHnt" Himielf havi [4 | 
been. dragget. down, and ſacrificing * his life from fi- 
_ Velity- to kis friend, 'on which both have-peri if dl. | 
On theſe melaneholy accidents, ben man or bent. 
falls lowe- hundred fathorns' down me precipices, It is | 
bare; that the air preſſes. with ſueh force "agaipft ; 
their bodies thus falling, that they are not only depri- 4 
ved of life long before they. teach the ground, but 
"Wir bellies burſt and their entrails_ goth out, which 3 * 5 ; 
e they: Tall into deep vater. 3 7 
The country produces wheat, rye, harley, white, 4 
1 and green- peaſe; etebes, vſed as provender for 1 
horſes; hope, flax, and hemp; many kinds f roots t 
and greens for the kitchen, with a conũderable nöm- I 
| berof-hardycflowers. / Aa Norway, as well as in D 3 f 
mark, are ſeveral Kinds of ren *: of eh the 
_ peaſants - ſell great quantities. dried.” ere 3 By 
alſo many-ſorts of- wholeſome and elated ve Fle f 
as red and white ora" ſuaberr ies, raſpber 
and white goolebe ries 
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tion ine home conſumption for. houſes built” ente rr 
dges; and an infinite num-.” 8 
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Mr 
der of foungerie which require an immenſe quay 
mands for foel 100 other JomeſtiC uſes; to whic muſt 5 "lj 
Lin many places the woods are felled on- 
ly to clear the- and be burnt, the aſhos ferving, 
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Bergen, the int of, | 
ports in Europe, and is divided. into the upper and — 
lower town, the ain on the rocks, and the oth⸗ a 
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| ery one, and 4 traveller 3 is feldom- luffered 4 eee 
loggios; tor they th it their. duty to. treat he 
| well, AS it is. in bibel powers 
, it 1 an x honour done te 1 cepts o of their, civis 
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L reſemble a Uttle villas.” 
— houſes have, however, only the 


let tag in dam! ; but in winter, or in wet weather, 
den frame, covered with the i in- 
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N MY 
bk the common deer! but the haresz dieb in the cold 1 
ſeaſon change from brown or r grey t ton ſnow. white oy; Fr * 3 


ve cheap in winter, T Z SED es 5 . 2 


. 


The hurtful beaſts are the 888 woleegtr yan, 4 ; 
vaſt numbers of white, red and black foxes, and the 7 


glutton, a creature which few other countries know' 1 
any otherwiſe than by report. This animal receives = F] 
its name from its voracious "appetite. In ſize and ſhaps 45 5 3 
he has ſome reſemblance to a long-bodied dog, with 7 05 1 
thick legs, ſharp claws and teeth. His colour is black, 
variegated with brown and yallowiſh* ſtreaks, He has F 
the boldneſs to attack every beaſt he can poſſibly Fon. 7 
quer; and if he finds a carcafe fix times as big $ m 5 15 
ſelf, he does not leave off eating as long as therg, is a 5 
mouthful leſt. When thus gorged, he preſſes 
ſqueezes himſelf between two trees that ſtand et 
gether, and thus empties bimlelf of what he hap not 
time to digeſt. As his kin ſhines. like damaſk, and is | 
covered with ſoft hair, it is very precious. 12 f is ri A 4 4 
fore well worth. the hantiman' s while to kill. him vit, 
out wounding his ſkin, which i is done by Bonny Way pf 


with a bow and blunt arows. N 7 e 1 | 
3 {A 


The marten.) is alſo hunted on account-of its kia, 2s 2 
are likewiſe the ſquirrel and the ermine, both of which 5 By ir 
are therefore ſhot with blunt arrows, I am in doubt 
whether the ermine be different in kind from the * TH 7 


it weaſel,” Tr raluableikin is of a beautiful whitey — 4 
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85 ' roads beyond the temperate zone; and even thoſe ſnakes 
| on the extremities of the temperate climate, are leſs 19 
poiſonous than i in more ſouthern countries. Lizards 4 
are here of various colours, 3s brown, green, and ſirjp- | 

ed. Thoſe that are green are found i in the fields, and N 


50 258 1 5 


e eggs, which are their niceſt delicacy. hes 
As to the reptiles, there are neither land- ſnakes por 


EF: 5 Ls others i in the eracks and holes of rocks; 5 


Among the fowls are moſt of thoſe ſeen in the weſt 


5 of Europe, and ſome that ſeem peculiar ud this country; 


of which laſt, the moſt remarkable is the farncolin; an 
cell lent land bird, which. ſerves (he Norwegians ins 

Nead of the pheaſant, i its fleſh being white, firm, and.of 
5 adclicions taſte, 8 > 
| In ſhort, there are ber Mel incredible nurabers of 
| fa and land fowls near the rocks on the ſes · ſhore; that 


5 they ſometimes obſcure the 6 ght of the heavens for 


| many miles out at ſea ; 10 that one would imagine all 
the fowls wt the univerſe were gathered Jogether' in one 


V | Biizor or ten. 17 


. it his a black 100 on the tail. The ermines tun 
after mice like cats, and drag away what they cueb, [ 
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oe 


and tobacco to trade with, and ſalt beef and pork for 5 1 


our proviſions.” We engaged three of the i inhabitants 
of Varanger to attend us, both to ſhew us the wy, and 
fo help to carry our godds and | proviſions to (th next | 5 


village. We followed them through” woods, me . 


ther the oy wers frightened at the fire which ſtruck 
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WE took a journey cet the town of Varanger 5g 

to the country of Lapland, to try whether any trade 3 
could be carried on with the peaſants there. Seuing 25 3 
out early! in the morning, we took with us ſome cloth 4h 1 * 


tains, and valleys, without. meeting any living erkatute, 


till about four clock i in the afternoon, when) | we per- "os + 1 


ceived two white bears of a prodigious. tze approach, Tr 


as we thought, to devour us ; but our guides obferying ..- 4 


have our arms ready for defence, in caſe they a- 
proaehed too near us. Upon which we cocked? ant + 
primed our pieces, and prepared our flints. But whbe. 5 1 


the terror we were in, bid us not be afraid, but only 6. | [ 4 
15 
4 


"of 


from our flints, or ſmelt our. powder, they ſoon led a 4. ON: - F 
may ſo af, that they were preſently our ef my 25 
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Iz 4. Nane "ag, we 8 at "the face uy it a « dozen 
+ "houſes at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, and 

A little beyondghem a heard of beaſts like ſtags, which 
at our guides told us were rein · deer. On our arrival at 


5 ty very weary, we were glad to «reſt ourſelves ; for- 
we had made a long journey in a 'very. bad way, with 


„ 5 D our luggage « on our W which tired and e 
i £ To ed us. ß de fe dnt 1s 5 

6 45 We preſeoted our hoſt hs a piece of roll tobacco, 
—_ and ke received it, with extraordinary joy, aTuring us, 
3 ; 2 he þ not. bad. fo. valuable a preſeft, in nine months 


4 57 eh 1 8 '; and i in- return he brought out his brandy bot- 
fle "me rein deer 's Meſh dreſſed without. falting, and 
|. ' ſomedried fich, which we gave to our guides, and Yup. + 
1 pecd durkelves pon the proviſions. we. had drought | 
* I; with us. _ Haviog made * hearty ndl we went to 


EZ f e bead bear' 80 Kins, alter the faſhion of the coun- | 


| IH 4 "Is the morning a we eaſked e our r hoſt if bs had nothing | 
1 to barter with us for ctoth and tobacco. To which 
" de anſwered, that he had tome ſkins of wolves, foxes, 
ndnd white ſquriils, and that his neighbours had ſome 
| of the ſame commodities, which they would gladly ex- 
4 2 F 2 change with. us. We bid bim, by our iuterpreters, 
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{og out bis Kine ; and if = ar clothes made of | 
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DEN 


the village, our guides conducted us to a hut, when be- ; 


i 1 
i p 


1 . 2 — 
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rein · deer kin, we e told 8505 we would deat with "I GW. 

for four ſuits, which- we wanted to keep us warm)» 4 
Accordingly he brought forth his merchandize, which: 15 1 : 1 
we bought, and paid him part in tobateo, and part SOM 


7 


cloth. We alſo trucked with his neighbours as W ö BE 


a5 they had any thing worth buying; e 1 4 
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ars DRAWN y REIN-DEER. 1 5 2 
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"OS ET. 1.50 

BEIN deſirous of continuing our journey, * 1 
W 3.5 oY! 


begged our hoſt to lend us ſome rein · deer to carry us br 
farther up the country, to which he readily tonſente#;, | 15 1 
and taking down a horn that hung up in his cotta ©, | 

went out and blew it. Upon which fourteen 8 . 
of thoſe animals care running towards the bot, fix of 5 1 
which he immediately yoked to ſix edges. Ln obe * TON. 
them we-put our merchandise and proviſions; hoher 5. 
we aſfigned. to one of our guides who underſtood be NB 
language of the Mufcovite Laplanders, and that * 
the Kilops, * the two. other inhabitants of Ve, . 
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: ranger, after taving ; feſt Ws them in- tobacco for tele A 
trouble. We then put on our Lapland clothes, and 1 
each of us lying down in his ſedge, was covered with- | | * 

A2 bear- s ſkin. At the back of the leoge were two te 
**'pirths made of rein- deer's ſkin leather, in which we Ml bh 
thruſt our arms up to the ſhoulders to keep ourſelves 5 
ſteady; and we had each a ſtick with a ſtrong ferrel, m 

in order to fupport the ſledge, if it fhould be in dah» - 1 

ger of overturning 9 the * of trees, < or ones 8 
xing in the way. Ci 

5 ; We were no ſooner 4 to , fer out, FEES our hoſt 2 
. muttered fome words in the ear of the rein · deer z and a 
when F afterwards enquired of the-guide what he ment f 

7 „ it, he 2 gravely. replied with the utmoſt &mplicity, 7 
+» that it was to tell them whither they ſhould carry üs. h 
. ; * Quito; however, had made this muttering ſo familiar f 4 
1 io them, that when our hoſt had gone to all the ſix, Z 
. "they ſet off with amazing ſwiftneſs, and continued j 
their pace over hills and dales without keeping any i 
baten path, till feven o'glock in the evening; when ; . 


* they broughe us to a lage village fituated detween two 

wWountsigs, on ihe borders of'a great lake. stopping at 
übe fourth houſe i in the place, and beating the ground 
1 with their foet, the maſter of the houfe came with fome | 
of his ſervants to take us out of the fedges, and unhar- ” 
55 neis our cattle, one of them brioging 0 out a little i junir | 
=, ber can Aled vi bande of which he gave each of ** | 
_ WERE „ 1 a brim- wy 
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a brimmer out Pf: larger veſſel that was als wats FE i 
juniper wood. This i it ſeems was to revive our. ſpiritay ou be | 


our guide having informed him, that we were irigh- 
tened at our being drawn ſo ſwiftly by theſe OT N 
haviog. never been uſed: to that way of travelling. _ 
Tbe rein- deer is of the colour of the ſtag, and is not 
much bigger. The horns of this animal are fome- - 
what higher than thoſe of the ſtag, but more crooked, Th 
hairy, and not ſo well furniſhed with branches. Of 
the milk of the females they make good butter and 
cheeſe. Theſe animals, indeed, conſtitute the greateſt, 


and almoſt the only riches of the Finlaplanders. | In 
Finmark, thare are vaſt numbers of them both wil 


and. tame, and many a man there has from fix or eight 
hundred to a thouſand of theſe uſeful creatures whith 
never come under cover. They follow him wherever 
he | is pleaſed to ramble, and, when they. are put o 5 
gedge, tranſport his goods from one place to another, 15 
They provide for themſelves, and live chiefly. on moſs, ._ j 
and on the bugs and leaves of trees. They ſupport 14 
themſelves on very little nouriſhment, and are — me, 
Clean, and entertaining creatures. 1 08 e i 
It is remarkable, that when the teln-deer PETE is" y 1 
horns, and others riſe in their ſtead they appear: at firſt - ? 
covered with a Kin; 5 and till they are of a fingers - ER 
length, are fo bolt, that they may be cut with 2 knif: = I 
like a ſauſage, and are e delicate — even raw 3 bers. 5 | 


by  rethe kingtſen,when 3 the conntiy,ant FIR 4 
| „ ed for want of food, eat them, and find that they fatis: | 


It fy both their bunger and thirſt. When the horn grows | 
bigger, there eee within the = ſkin. a a worin u which eats 


1 


0 7 — 


away tlie root. 


. LY Thie rein. deer has over his ee 3 kid of PTY 


through which he peeps, when otherwiſe, in the hard 


fnows, he would 'be obliged to "ſhut his eyes jn- bf 


i tirely; a ſingular inſtance of the benevolence of the 

; S great Creator, i in providing for the wants of each crea · 

1 ture, according to its deſtined manner of living... 
When we got out of our ſledges, our hoſt conduct. 
ed us into his hut, which, like the reſt” of the cottages 
in the place; was very mall, low, and covered wit 
the bark of trees, tlie light entering in at æ hole at thetop. 
The people, here were clothed mueh like thoſe of Va- 
ranger, their apparel being of the ſame waterials and 
make, but longer. The women were alſo dreſſed in 
 fein-deer ins: with the Har outwards. ; 


\ — | 
<1] 


We gave our hoſt a piece of our roll tobacco, about 
© two inches long, with which he was highly” pleaſed, 
9 And in the moſt hearty manner returned us his thanks, 
we alſo gave a piece, not quite o long, to each of the 
3 inhabitants of the place to make them our friends, and 

the better to ſecure ourſelves, apainſt their attempts; for 


bs -- 5 they ſeemed more uncivilized than thoſe we laſt dealt 


with, We in . on the 11 5 Ys bad ; 
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— with us,! aud our a ate fore of our * 
alt fiſh and freſh rein-deer veniſon. The inhabitants 
talked a language very different from that uſed at W(ͤ 
ranger ; buf our goide h had been om in the beer 3 
and underſtood adds. =. 640 gh hh LIE Ins 2 
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OUR landiord aſked. us whether: we would acc. N 9 


BY 


4 


pany. him to the funeral of one of his neighbours! hoe 5 
' had beep dead about, four- hours. We vere glad of 
this opportunity of ſeeing their funeral ceremony, and, 
therefore went with him to the houſe of the decals 
when we ſaw the corple taken from. the beat ly 
on which it lay, and removed into A wooden coffiu. 
by ſix of his moſt intimate ſriends, the body being fk 
wrapped i in linen, and' the face and bands only leer 
bare. In one hand they put a purſe with money i in it, 
to pay the fee of the potter of the'gate of eget | 


I the vile 4. centifients bel by. a prieſt, directed to 
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1 N : 7 was angry with his wife 7 Whether he ſtood in beef 
j * meat, drink, or clothes ? Whether he had not ſucceed - 


| 2 broad | girdle about his waiſt, and a ſtaff i in his hand. : 


* 


1 


St. peter, 65 that he was a. good Ctuiſtian, and 
ought to be admitted into heaven, At the head of the Y 

coffin was placed a picture of St. Nicholas, who wag 

| ane of the ſeven deacons mentioned in -the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, a Saint greatly reverenced in all parts of 
Muſcovy, where he is ſuppoſed to be a particular 
friend of the dead. On which account his picture is 
always fixed near a corpſe, inſtead of a crucifix. He 
1 repreſented in a pilgrim”: 8. Habit, with a long robe, 


They alſo put into the coffin a rundlet of brandy, 1 
forme dried fiſh and rein · deer veniſon to ſupport the de 
ceaſed on his journey. : They then lighted ſome fir- 

tree roots, piled up at a convenient diffance from the b. 
coffin, wept, howled, and made 4 variety of ſtrange g 


fe 

geſtures, aſſuming a thouſand diffcrent attirudes to ſhew 2 
the extravagance: of their ſorrow. „3% at Bet, | 

RE Ys 75 * i 

1 When chis noiſe and. theſe peficulatfons were over, . al 

they marched round the corple ſeveral times in pro- 8 

ceſſion, aſking! the deceaſed why he, dia 5 Whether he 4 


ed when fiſhing, or had loſt his vat when buoting s 
| They then reſumed their howling, e and ae nd 
all the ſigns of diſtraction. . 0 e 


*. 


b. ofthe n, who aſiled 3 at the bleed tre- 
, 


quently ſprinkled wi water upon: the pte 5 40 * 
the mourners. Is 15 55 
Being now almoſt deafened with avi; 2 San! 7 0 
with looking on theſe barbarous rites, we left our 2" -8 
Jandlord behind us, and returned to his cottage, where f 
we found his wife at home. She had made 4 fallyx 
from the place in which her Huſbandthad confined her 
on our arrival, and no ſooner ſaw us, than ſuppoſing : 
he was In our company, would have retired to her cor- 
ner; but our interpreter letting her know that the 
goodman was at the funeral, and would not return for 
ſome time, ſhe ſtaid and viewed us all round, one af. Fo 
ter another, drew her ſeat near us, and ner ed üs 2 
bondet of her own embroidering, very ' curiouſly per- ny 
formed with tinſel thread. The wives of the Muſeo- 
vite Laplanders make clothes for themſelves, their huf- 5 
bands, and their children, and at the edges they are 
all embroidered with that thread, · She was handſome, | 
well ſhaped, and appeared to be yoot: . ay"; 
| well pleaſed with us. 5 we 1 | ph 


While our hoſt Was baded aboöt the nes, * 15 I s e 
pulled out ſome of our prov iſions, and gave our landlady 19 
ſome of every. ſort to taſte, $he liked them alleſpeci- - 4 
ally the gingerbread 3 but having drank two or three : 
glaſſes of brandy, withdrew to her place of confine-" | F 
ment, for fear of her huſband's return. Had he found 992 


her among us it would have raiſed his jealouſy. 755 
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133 F 0 he came p he obliged/us to t abe a eu 


or two more, to ſmdke a Fipn.n 95 to ing 9000 him z - 


| ane, pail fly falt but. 
termich we eats 1 and as our uide would 
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„ ie cottages in this village were, like 


with turf,but they were handiomer than any we had ö 
inlaid. 
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5 0 234 55 3 
bands, * of which carried our 04 6 fr, ace thie- 
ty feet long. 71 ſhall fay nothing of the fatigues and 


dangers of this operation. T udge what it muſt be to 
walk in ſnow! two feet deep, with heayy poles f in our 
Tl hands which we. were obliged to be continually lying 
on the ſnow, and lifting again, in a cold fo ex- 
treme, that whenever we would taste a little brandy, 


the only thing that could be kept liquid, our tongues and 


lips froze to the cup, and came away bloody in a cold 
that congealed the fingers of ſome of us, and threaten- 


ed us with till more diſmal accidents. While the ex · | 
tremities of our bodies were thus, freezing, the reſt, 

through exceffive toil, was bathed in ſweat. Brandy did : 
not quench | our thirſt; we muſt have recourſe to 
deep wells dug through the ice, which yereſbut almoſt 
as ſoon as opened, and from which the water could 


ſcarcely. de conveyed, unfrozen to our lips. Thus were | 
we forced to c un the hazard of the. dangerous con- 


* 


traſt which ice-water might produce. in our heated 
4 Net's a 75 . 


dodies, Fg 8 | # 


Our work 858175 Mranced ip apace ; for fix days 
labour drought it to within about five, bandred toiles, 
where we bad not been able t to plant our | ſtaket ſoon e· : 


rough. - Three of the Gentlemen therefore undertook 


this olfice, while the Abbe Outhier and I went RE. a 


1 5 


* * 2 


We had laft ſummer omitted an | obſervation of ſmall | 
| X EN 5 moment, 


— 


* 


. 1 2565 5 
moment. This was 5 raking the height of an objec | | 
that we made uſe of i in meaſuring: the top of Avalazxa; 1 
and to perform: this, 1 undertok to 8⁰ with a del 
rant to the top of the mountains. fo. ferup pulouſly care. 
ful were we that nothing ſhould; b be wanting to the per- | 
i fection of the work.  Fronginie. a very high mountain, Wis 
full of rocks, t that lie hid in a prottigione quantity of 
fnow,” as well as their cavities, wherein you may fink ” 
into à cruſt of ſuow 45 into af abyſs, and the under- | 
raking will ſcarce appear poſkible. Yet there are two , 
ways of performing it; one by walking, or rather ſli- 
ding along upon two ſtrait. boards, eight feet i in length, 
Which the F inlanders and F planders uſe to keep tbem | 
from fipking i into the faow.. But this a ot. walking "| 
requires: long practice. The ot E 4 15 by W Jour- = 
felf to = rein-deer uſed to duch journeys. vt +. 
This firſt part of our journey” was mk in a 
moment z r our flight: over the Plain beaten toad 1 
3 Bouſe:t6 the "foot of the mountain 
0 only to that: of birds, And though | 
the y where there was no track, greatly abated _ 5 
the 15884 of our rein · deer. they got at length to the ta- 
of it where we immediately made the -obſervation foe | 1 
which we came. In the mean while our reinideet hac 
dug deep holes i in the ſnow, where they browzed on tie 
moſs that covers the rocks; TP and the. Laplanders. had 
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warm opeſelres, | The hips was ſo extreme, that the. | 
boſe of the fire could teach only to a very, inal} dif. 
tance As the ſnow juſt by it melted; it was immedi- 
. He agait, forming g hearth of ice all round. 

a dur journey up hill had been painful ;but now our 
concern was leſt ovr rerurg ſhould be too rapid. * We 
were to proceed down the ſteep in cpnveyancer, which 
| though partly ſunk in the ſnow, lid on be 
ing, drawn by animals, whoſe fury in the plain we 
bad already tried, and who, though Ginkig to their 2 
lies in the ſaow, would endeavour to: Tree themſelves 
| by the ſwiftneſs of their ligbt. We very ſoon found 
ourſelves at the bottom of the hill. The next day ve 
| "finiſhed our urvey and made all poſſible haſte back t to 


Tornes, to ſecure zurtei ve in the beſt manner we 

were able from the” c w/o uch l the ſea- - 

| on. 3 3 10 e N eee * $6; 8 4 2 i 
e of To mea; qt our arriva PENN of 


December, had really:a:moft 4 frightfol aſpect. 255 elle 
kouſes were buried to the tops Any which, ha 
FC there been any day-lighty 91 ſt have effectually 

out. But the W rigs falliog rea 10 
1 for the moſt parthid the lun the 1 8 nomen Ones 
have appeared at mid-day... dns e ee 
In the month of January. yi cb as ene 
that extremity, that Mr. Reaumur's mere vrial thermo - 
weters, which at bai inghe great len ot 17699 


5 £ 


was thoughbeaage to Iss nl io es belom e 
freeꝛing point, eee dv 37 The. mlt 1 
of wine eee * . n the 8 


abe —— — -piece 

ing.of the wood; of which. thei kee en wilt 

ſplit by the violence of the froſt; contiaualiy alarmed 

with an increaſe of cold. The ſoltude of the Rrects | 

was as great as if the people had been all dead. Ia this 

country you" may often ſee people hD have loſt an 

arm or a leg by the froſt. The cold, which: is always 

very great, ſometimes increaſes. by ſachvviolent- and 

ſudden fits, as are almoſt infallibiy fatal to thoſe wh 
ars ſo unhappy as to be expoſed to it; and ſomedimes 
there riſe ſudden nun, of ſnow, which are ſtill more ; 8 

dangerdus: e e N 19 N * HT N . 75 3 

The winds ſeem to blow from ail quarters at once, 

and drive about the- ſnow: with ſuch Furv, that all ihhe 

roads are in a moment rendered i inv Adi — Dreadful 

is the ſituatiqn: of: a{perſon forpriled: ih "the fields by 

ſuch a ſtorm. His knowledge of the: country, and even 

the mark he may have. taken by the trees, cannot avail. 

him. He is blinded by the Inge i and it be e 
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enen ing the whole winter the cold FR ru | 
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= THOUGH in this Climate the earth i horrible, 
4; the heavens preſent m NI oft beautiful” ee The 
mort days are o ner e ec, chan ftes bf a thouſand 

-- colours and figures vp ie «69 ben ee, 
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the lights unite at the zenith, and form the top. of >. 
kind of crown Arcs, like thoſe ſeen in France tow- 
ards the north, ave here frequently fituated towards the 
ſouth, and often towards bath the north and ſouth, at 
once. Their ſummits approach” each other, and the 
diſtance: of their xtremities. widens towards. the hori- 
200. Thave ſeen ſoms of:the oppoſite: ares, whoſe | 
fummits-almoſt join at the zenith; and both he one 
and the other have frequently ſeveral Toncentric arcs. 
beyond.it, Their tops are all placed in the dir Ripo.of 
the meridian, though with a, Jittle,. declination- to the 
weſt, which I did not find to eee which i 6 
ſometimes feußple. 2 e ew! 
It would be gnillelator mention all Fo different ie | 
vres theſe meteors, ci .and the, , various - motions , \ 
with which-they are agitated. Thejrmotion js moſt! com. 
monly. like that of 2 pair of coloprs,. wayed 3 in the als, 
andthe Ane of their light gives, cem the ap- 
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43 this kind, that in the midſt; 
4 was now every day oon 


| een a-red, chat ine whole conf 
of Orion looket'as wg had been” dipped" fn 
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To the ſouth: 'a great” lite p 


the zenith The moon hone Rags but 40 _ in' 
che leaſt efface it: Cf ok 
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different colours, L never ſaw but two that were red; 


and ſuch are taken for prefages.of lome great _micfor- 
After all, when people gaze at thefe phænome- 


and a thoufand other prodigies.. „ e 


| During the winter we repeated y vf er- 
Sons, and calculations, and found the moſt evident 
proofs of the earth's being flatted at the poles. Mean 
time the ſun came nearer, or rather no more quitted us. 

It was now May, when it was curious enough to ſee 

that great luminary enlighten. for fo long a- time 2 


Whole horizon of ice, and to ſee lummer in the heavens, 
” while. 
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wy unpfiloſophic eye, it is not ſurpriſing if 
they diccover in them arniies engaged, OR _— | 


, (0 9 1 55 VIE e 
while winter Kill kept pofleſſion of the eart 
were in the morning of that long ARA of fe 
months; yet the ſun, with all n ee no 
chu either upon the ice or ſnow. / e SIGN $556: 
On the:6th of ar th 


appeared on the ice of the river: At noon a ws fnow 
melted, but in the evening winter reſumed his rights. 
At length, on the lch, the earth which had 


* 


-to appear; lome high 0 ats that were 
ex poſed to the ſun wed themſelves, 2s the tops of 
the mountains did after the deluge, and all the fox la of 

| the country returned. At the: 
ter yielding up the earth and ſea, we'pre red for dur 
departure back to Stock Jade hte at 

and others. ws” nter EE 
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"OF ST, ANDREWS IN SCOTBAND=. 
- ts Wis Bob 4 5 
7 HAT defired to t the Wet or Weder il 
ands of Scotland lo long, that 1 Acarcely remember * 
'how the wiſh. was originally excited j and was in the 4 
Autuma of the year 1773 induced to undertake the * 
Journey, by finding in Me. Boſwell a companion, whoſe * 
5 acouteneſs would help my enquiry,” and whoſe - gaiety pu 
| of converfation: 4nd civility” of manners are ſufficiegt i 
to counteract the inconveniences of . counties . 
. leſs hoſpitable than we have paſſe d. . pa 


1 ? On the 18th of Auguſt we left Edinburgh, 4 ei | no 
too well known to admit deſvription, and directed our 


par 
courſe northward, along the eaſtern' coaſt of Scotland, hat 
accompanied. the firſt day by another gentleman, who = 
could ſtay. with us only long. ee 10 ov vs ow - nd 
; much we loſt at ſeparation. „%%% ge 
As we croſſed the Frith-of Fourth, our earioſiy v was : 
. atirafted by Inch Keith, a ſmall ifland, which neither 2 
of my companions hadever viſited, though, lying with- * 
in their view, it had all their lives ſolicited their no- "TE 
ice. Here, by climbing, with ſome eifficulty. over i - 5 
31. vs wattered 


he 
o- 


Though we were yet in the moſt populous pert of | 4 f 

| Scotland, and at ſo ſmall a diſtance from the capital, we. 4 
met few paſſengers. ] Dn as ont e LD 423 | 3 
The roads are veither rough 1 not dy; ; nd it of. } 4 
fords a ſouthern ſtranger a 1 new. kind of pleafure to | * 
travel ſo commodiouly, without the o ipterroption of toll. 9 
At an hour ſomewhat lat, » we ecabe t to St. Andere 2 

2 city 4 


4 OY 3 1 HR 
tattered rags, we made the ürſt ex ; riment 1 are. * 
guented coafts. Inch Kieth is » nothing more than a 
rock covered with a thin layer of earth, not wholly „ 


bare of graſs, and very fertile of iges. A ſmall berg 

of cows graze annually upon | it in the ſummer. 5 * me 

ſeems never t0 have * to wan of beaſt a  perma= "0 5 
nent habitation. | : _ 

We left this little iſland with: our thoughts tug | 

8 while on the different appearance that it. would have ; 
made if it had been placed” at the Ame diſtance from 3 

London, with the ſame facility of f apponch ; with what | | 

emulation of price F few rocky acres would have been YL 

purchaſed, and with what expenſive 1 they . 

would have been cultivated and adorned: . 1 


When. we landed, we found our chaife Wy and ; 
paſſed throug Kinglori, 'Kirkaldy, and Crapar, places | 
not unlike the ſmall trading market-towns' in thoſe 9 
parts of England where commerce and manufacture 0} 


fy - 
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have not yet produced opulence. 5 Wax 
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ah d ce archlepiſcopal; where that univerſity: fil 


ſubſiſts in which philoſophy was formerly. taught by 
Buchanan, whoſe name has as fair a claim to immortali- 
ty as can de conferred by modern latinity, and perhaps 
a falrer than the de of eg gies 25. 
mits. W ” 

We foundidi by the penn of 4 151100 1 
" friend; lodgings: had been provided for us-at the houſe 2 
ot one of the profeſſors, whoſe eaſy civility quickly 
made us: forget that we were ſtrangers; and in | the 
whole time of gur ſtay we were gratified by every mode 
of kindneſs, and en! tertzined with, all debe e of 
letteted hoſpitality, | i | 


Ja the morning we kate 40 Penpbelstes ah elle 
only hiſtory-ſhows to have once flouriſhed, and ſurs 
veyed the ruins of ancient magnificence, of Which e- 
ven the ruins cannot long! be viſible, unleſs. ſome cart 
be taken to preſerve: them and "where 16 the pleaſure | 
of preſerving ſuch mournful memorials ? They have 
been, till very lately, ſo much neglected, that every 
man cafried away the Nones 57 fancied that te 8 wats 
ed chem. Boos $2) 55 


The cathiediat] of which the Steinel may t be fill 15 
traced, and a imall part of the wall is ſtanding, appears 
to have been a ſpacious and majeſtic building, and 
not unſuitable tothe primacy of the kingdom. Of 
the N the poor reniains can hard ly exhibit | 

bran 
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even to ah artiſts a fufficient SENT T 15 v det 1 4 
limed, it is well known, in the tumult and violence 7 f 
Knox“ 8 reformation; | WE IT DT7, 25 . 45 5 Fe, | 


Not far from the Cithedial i ian a the e margin-of the Y 


was bullt with more attention to ſecurĩty Ito e 1 
Cardinal: Beatout is ſaid to have had workmen em. 
ployedi in improving its fortifications, : at the time when | | 
he was murdered by the ruffisns: of reſormation, im 
the manner of hes Frey bay N whit nme | 
calls a merep-nanrative;. (pts 2 es ge 4s + 
The change of religion. id Scotland; eiter 7 * 2 
bement as it was,. raiſed: an epidemical am „ || 
compounded of. lullen {crupulouſneſs and warlike few 3 
rocity; which, in- 2 people whOm idleneſs. reſigned t "Wn 
their own thoughts, and wle converſing- only; win 
each other, ſuffered no dilution of their. zeal fiom the 
gradual influx-,of- new opinions; was long trauſmit-. 5 
red in its fult ſitength from: the old to the young, bud 
by trade and intent, with England; is now vilibly! 
abating, and giving way: too faſt, to that lazity:of | 
practice and indifference. of opinion, in which men 
nor ſuflicien Wa png to. fad this, middle: point: 
too rake ther ene row. rer And con W 
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uy i pes. 8 = Sis 6; 28 35 F | 
epiſcopal p pre-eminence, gradually decayed. "obs 7 
its ſtreets i 's now loſt; and in thoſe that. remain, there 
is the ſilence and ſolitude of inaQive, ee and 


den depipulation: 


The univerſi ty,withia ; a few 55 confilted of three,” 
e but is now reduced to to: the college of 
St. Leonard being lately diſſolred by the ſale ot in 1 
buildings and the appropriation! of Its revenues to jag 
profeſſors, of the two others. The chapel of the alien 
ted college is vet ſtanding, a fabric not inelegant of ex · 
 rernal ſtructure; but 1 was always, by fome civil en- 
ceule, hindered 1 5 entering it. 7A decent attempt, 4 
a k was fiace told, has been made to convert it h into a 
kind of green houſe, by planting its area with ſhrubs. 
This new method of gardening | is unſuceeſs(pl.1 ebe | 
plants do not hitherto proper. - 'To what uſe it pil 4 


* 
4 SF & 


nent be put, 1 4 have no pleaſure” iu *conjeKiring." 11 


e „ 


18 ſomething that its preſent. Tate f is at leaſt” not o 
tatiouſly diſplayed... : MM ere there ie yet Wn, Mis $4 
"I in time de »ittue. 7 : TEIN Fe 1 3.4. 15 Hats 11 . oy 
The diffolution of St. Leonel College was ehe 
less neceſſary ; „ but of that neceſſity there 18 reaſon to ; 2 
I It i is ſorely not without Joſt reproach; that 
a nation, of which the commerce is: thourly extending * 
and the veslik ipcrea jg, devies any partleipation . 


its proſperity v to is We een ; and Sbile is 5 


7 


a 


"4 279 7 1 8 bees | i. 
Merchants or its hobleb are raiſing bu, ſuffers; its | I 
"Univerſities to moulder into duſt. i by 55 sf Mg i 

Of the two colleges. yer ſtanding, ons is by the 0. Al 
rurion of its founder appropriated to divinity; 'It i. 
Aid to be capable of containing fity. Radenty,; Hut, 
more : than; wh. poſt aceupy a, chamber. | The library, / 
u, is not very {pacious, but cle. | 


F * 


: gant and lumiogus.- bes Rds ale hat a i 
| The doctor, by whom it. was Goss, hoped t to 1 5 
tate or ſubdue my Engliſh Vanity, by telling me, uh at 
ve had no ſuch repoſitory. of books in England.” 
St. Andrews ſeems ta be a place eminently. adaptel 
to ſtudy and education, being fituated in a populous, 4 
yet a cheap country, and expoſing the minds and as. Rag 
ners of young men neither fo the levity and « diffotute- 1.48 
_ nels of a capital city, nor to the grols luxury o of a Jorh | 
of deppen places natutally unpropitious to learn- 
ing... Ia ohe the defire of knowledge eaſily. gives "way. | 
to the love of pleaſure, ande in the | other; is in Ns of 13 
of yielding to the love of money. | 7 ; WY bt . ny [7 ; 
Tue ſtudents however are HA Ther as at this niche 5 
not excecding a hun ted. Perhaps it way; be lome ob- 24 
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ſtruction to Wett e that there is no pic 


4 


; chapel in the place - Law uo reaſon for Ipputiog . Y ; 
1 their paucity-to the proſent profeſtord; nor can the . 

pence of an academical educùtion ve very reaſonably 3 
N Aftadent of the wighel, claſs may keep his { 19 0 J 
Wy TENT _anvat * 
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5 1 260 3 NA 
| 2 ange 6 or as the Engliſh - call . ble term, 
which, laſts ſeven months, for about fifteen pounds, 
and one of lower rank for leſs than ten; in which, 
board, lodging, and inſtruction are al included. . 2 
| "The chief magiſtrate reſident in the univerſity, ans 
fo wering to our vice-chancellor, and to the rector magni- 
ficus on the continent, had commonly. the title of Lord 
Rector; but being addreſſed only as Mr. Neger i in an 
Inauguratory ſpeech by the preſent chancellor, he has 
fallen from his-former dignity of ſtyle. Loedſhip | was 
very liberally annexed by our anceſtors to any ſtation 
. or character of digpity. "They faid, the Lond General | 
and Lord Ambaſſador ; fo we ill ſay, my Lord, to the | 
Judge: upon the circuit, and Aer retain i in our Liturgy 
the Lords of the Council. . 5 rb 3 
10 walking among the rvins aa 1. HE Ne 
we came to:two vaults, over which formerly ſtoo | 
| the- houſe of the ſub · prior. One: of. the vaults'v mas in- 5 
N habited by a an old dope who claimed the tight of, a 


. 2». <2. 


Had poſſeſſed the Zim gloomy ae ja for in del than | 
four generations. | „The right, however i it begun, Was. 
conſidered. as eſtabliſhed. by legal preſcription, and the 
old woman lives undiſturbed... Sbe thinks however 
| that ſhe has a claim to ſomethiog more than ſafferance; 

for as her huſband's name was Bruce, ſhe is. allied to 

rojalityy's and told Mr, Boſwell, that 4 when there | wei. 
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perſons of quality in in 8 N me was alſilvgullite thr - 4 
ſome notice; ; that indeed ſhe 1 is now negle std but þ E 4 
ſpins a thread,has phe Pre ED cat, and is 4 
bleſome to nobody. „„ b 4 


e $57; 


Having. now. cen. whatever this ancient tity: ' offered 3. 
te our curiokity, we telt it t with good wiſhes, having. 
reaſon to be bighiy: "plekted with the. attention that was 
paid us. But whoever ſuryeys i the world myſtles ma- 
ny things thut give him pain. The” kindneſs. of the 
profeſſors did not contribute to abate the uneaſy, re- 
membrance of kn univerſity declining, x college dien 8 
ated, and A churek i profes: and: : hafſeniog.30: 7 
round.“ hg © ee 

St. Andrews Med has forme ſuffered / more at-. 
rocious ravages and' more exteaſive- defirution; 5 . N 
cent gvils-affe& with" greater fore. We were 
reconciled to the ſight of atchiepiicopabroins.. rb. 
diſtauce of a calgnity* from the preſent time dem to 
preclude the mind from cobtrng or Bapathy, TY... 
vents long-paſt art bitely Known ; ; they-are” not con 2 
Gidered// We read with as little emotion the” violence: | | 1 

of Knox and his folldwers, as 5 thecrruptions of Akrio 55 1 
and the- Goths.\ Had the- vaiverſity bee dete“, 
too centuries ago, we ſhould not have fegtetted iht 
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but to ſee it pining in decay and ſtruggling für 4 
life, enen with enen ieee. : 
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| INVERNES m aux 1 ra - called the ela of ; 15 
enen. Hither the inhabitants of the inland | 5 
parts come to be ſupplied with what they cannot mak 
for themſelves. Hither the young nymphs of, the 
mountains and valleys are ſent for education, and 26 
4 far 95. my oblervation has reached. are, not ſent in 
E „ the laſt place which bad: a Pe 
1 mugication by. high roads with the ſouthern counties. 
All the ways beyond it have, I believe, been made by 

the ſoltjers i in this century. At. Inxerneſs therefore 

Crom well, when he ſubqued Scotland, ſtationed a gar- 
4 riſop, as at the boundary of the Highlands. The 
ſoldiers ſeem to have incorporated afterwards with the 
inhabitants, and to have peopled the place with an En- 
eli race; for the languaze of this town has been 
| lavg conſidered as particularly elega t:: 

Here is a caſtle, called the caſtle of Si tho 
walls'of which are yet ſtanding.” It was no very capa- 
_ eiqus edifice, but ſtands upon a rock fo high and; ſteep, 


chat 1 think it was once not acceſſible, but by tho 
: | help. 55 


. 
£ 


* 1 


belp of lidders or a e "Oppolity to n. 60 PETE 
er hill, was a fort built by Cromwell, now totally de- 
moliſhed; for no faction of Scotland loved the name 
of eee or bad e to continue bis memo - 
ry. „ l 1 oil 

F Yet what the Teoman) did to cher be ow 77 a. 
great 42 5 N by Cromwel to the Scots, He ci. 


lene? the arts of bin I. was aner Ab. 


wa, 20 
< * 


the people learned from CroniwaPs f foldiers' x to o make- 1 


ſhoes and to plant kail. | | 
How they li ved without kail; it b ust ea 
They cultivated hardly any other plant for common 


* gueſs. 1 


tables, and when they | had not kail, they probably had. 


nothing. Fhe numbers that go-barefoot afe MU aſe 
ficient to ſhow that ſhoes may be ſpared: They are 
not yet conſidered as neceſſaries of life; for tall VO 
not otherwiſe meanly dreſſed, run without them in the 
ſtreets and i in the iſlands, | The ſons of giiiſenithk pats-- 
ſeveral of the firſt. years with naked feet... e en ee, 


— 


* 


Taha not whether it be not peculiar, to the See 
to have attained i the liberal, without the manual arts 1 
to have, excelled. in ornament⸗ 
wanted not only the elegancies, but the conveniencigs 
of gomman life. Literature ſoon after its revi gt 
found its way to Scotland, and from the middle of eo 


* century, almoſt ans middle of the leven- 5 


22 | | | 1 


, 


*. 


8 knowledge,and to- bare 4 
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BEES 


5 


i 


tooth; the politer nadies were very dilli gently. purſust; | | 


The Latin poetry. of Delioiæ Poctarum Seotorum would 


have done hbnour to any nation ; at leaſt till the pub. 
Uueation of May' zy's Shins the Engliſh'h 9 2 


to oppoſe. OE 
Let men thus ingenious 100 knquiſitice" were, con- 
tent to live i in total i ignorance of the trade by which 
human wants are ſupplied, and to ſupply them by. tlie 
ęxoſſeſt means, - Till the Union made them acquaint- 
ed with Engliſh manners, the culture of thelr lands ls was 
woſkilfal, and their domeſtic life uninformed.” 


Since they have known that their condition was ca- 
f puble of i improvement, their progreſs in uſefol Know- 
ledge has been rapid and uhiform. What remains to 


be done they will quickly: do, and then wonder, ke 
me, Why that which was ſo necoſlary and ſo eaſy. Wa 
fo long delayed. „But they muſt be fore ver content 
to owe to the Engliſh” that elegance and culture, 


Which, if they had been vigilant and bre fein 
; _- Engliſtr might have owed to tbem. 8 


Here the appearance '6f life began to d 1 bad : 


icen a few women with plaids at Aberdeen; but at In- 


141 think a kirk, i in which onhy the. offs rhinguage * 


2 a 
>, 


verneſs, the Highland manners are von | 


ved. There is likewiſe an Engliſh chapel, 1 bur mean-- 


| Jy bam, wii ag we «fave: #: Lon | " 
- a . 7 ä - Ry þ 8 . = . ; 
i 4* 78 \ - 8 . $44 2 6 | 5 4 5 * 5 1 2 8 | 
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to fort Auguſtus, but we could have 


 ourſelyes, by laying aſide whatever we could pare 3 
for it is not to be imagined without experience, how 


through narrow and obſtructed paſlages, a little. bulk. 


| often a man that has pleaſed himfel at home with his: : $4 : 


ſea-ſide the horſes, of which they were the owners. 


| horſe 8 Both of _ were cen FIN eln. 


= 2 i 

we were now to ON farewell to the lozury bp 15. 8 

velling, and to enter country upon which perhaps no 5 

wheel has ever rolled. We could indeed. have uſed | 1 

our poſt-chaiſe one day longer, along the military road 0 _— 

hired no borſes f 

beyond Inverneſs, and we. were not 0 ſparing of our- | 

ſelves as to lead them, merely. that we might have one . 
day longer the indulgence of a, carriage. At aver - 


neſs therefore we procured three horſes 85 ourſelves : 


and a fervant and one more for. our baggage, which 7 


was no very heavy load. We found. i in. the courſe of 
our Journey the convenience of having Aiſencumbere@ | 


in climbing crags, and treading bogs, and winding.) 3 
will hinder, and a little weight will burden; or how 


own reſolution, will. in *the hour of. darkneſs and ka- 
tigue, be content to leave: behind. bim . en bor ; 


91 „ * 4 s 


We ood tw © Highlanders t to turn bebe: vs, pony To. g 
to ſhow us the way, and partly to take back from te 4 


One of them was a man. of great livelineſs gnd: activity, 5 
of whom his companion ſaid, that he would tire any 


ot f ; | 1 


A besded Civility f Bop pen of the national oba. 
reter of the Highlanders. Every chieftain is: a monarch, 


and politeneſs, the natural product of royal gov- 
ernment, is diffuſed from the laird through the 'whole 


en, 


clan. But they are not commonly dextrous. Their | 
natrowneſs of life confines them to a fen operations, 


and they are accuſtomed to endure little wants. more 
than to remove them. PEPE. 2 l 
We mounted our ſteeds on the thirteenth of AvgiA, 


and directed our guides to conduct us to FortAuguſtus, 
It is built at the head of Lough Neſs, of which Inver- 


neſs ſtands at the outlet. The way between them has 
been cut by the ſoldiers, and the greater part of it runs 


2 a rock, levelleꝶ with great labour and exaRtnels 
Near the. water-ſide. wth 435 M 4 | . 


"Moft of this-day's journey w was very Eg Fi 2 


day, though | bright, Was: not bot; aud the appearance” 


of the country, if N had not ſeen the Peak, would have 
been wholly new; | We went upon a ſirface ſo bart 


and level, that we had dittle care · to hold the-bridle, and 


were therefore at foll leiſure for contemplation?-, On' 
the left were bigh and ſteep rocks. ſhaded with birch, 


the hardy native of the North, and covered with: fern 


or heath. On the right. the ſimped waters of Lough 
Neſs were beating their bank, and waving their ſar-- 


face by a gentle agitation, . Beyond them were rocks 
bometimes covered with verdure,and ſornetimes te er 


0 22 * 
ing * horrid nakedneſs. Now bad” then we ; iis 1 


1 1 life” corn- field, which rente ee more any 
i the general barrenpeſs, © „„ e 
. | Lough! Nefs i is. about twenty-four des 1 0 ay 


from one to two miles. abroad. It is remarkable that 
Boethius, in his deſcription of Scotland, gives it twelve 
miles of breadth. . W hen hiſtorians or geographers er- 
hibit falſe accounts of places far diſtant, they may be 
forgiven, becauſe they can tell but what they 3 are told 10 
and that their accounts exceed the trutly may be Juſt- 
ly luppoſed, becauſe moſt men exaggerate to others, if 


tance. If be never aw the lake he moſt have appro h 
io curious, and if fe had teen it, his Freely * ded „% 
yay flight temptations. e 


Lough Nets, though not twelve mile POL! 14 5 


Tt fills a large hollow between two Tidges of high rocks, 


it on either fide, and partly, as is ſuppoſed; by fprings _ 
at the bottom. Its w ter is remarkably clear and plea- i 
| fant, andi is imagined} y "the natives to be medicinal. , 
We were told, that it isin lome places one hundred and 
forty fathoms deep, a profundity ſcarcely. credible, and 
which probably thoſe, that relate it have x never founded. 
Its fiſh a are ſalmon, trout, and pike. e 1. it 4206 
Ty was faid at Fort Aae that Loo Nek i is 0. wi 


deing ſupplyed partly by | the torrents which fall into 7 


not to themſelyes. | Bot Boethius lived at no great cf: | 5 | 


very remarkable diffuſfion of water without . | 


pen. in the hardeſt winters, 2 4 lake not n. rom 


[the fac be juſtly ſtated. That which is Hrangę is. de- 
| Jigheful, and a pleafing error is not willingly, detected. 


4 


; | freezes, it is either. ſheltered by its high banks'from 


4 1 1 have more power to agitate than congeal or it is kept 
in perpetual motion by the ruſh of ſtreams from the 


be ſuch as is repreſented, can have little part in this 


N yet where a wide ſurface is expoſed to the full influence 


| Neſs well deſerves t to be gil jgent] ly examined. 


The road on which we travelled; ahd which was 


icſelf a ſource of entertainment, is made along the rock; 


in the direction of the lough, ſometimes by. breaking 


E off protuberances, and ſometimes by eutting the great 


mals of ſtone to a conffderable depth. The fragments 


it is covered with ice. In diſcuſſing theſe, exceptions | 
from the-courſe of nature, the firſt queſtion is whether 


P "Accuracy of narration is. not very common, and there 
are few ſo rigidly. philofophical as not ta repreſent. as 
perpetual what is only: ſrequent;or.as conſtant, what is 5 
. really caſual. - If it be true that Lough Neſs ang | 


cold blaſts and expoſed only to thoſe winds which 


zh rocks that incloſe i it. 1 ts \profundity, though 3 it ſhould | 


- exemption, for though deep wells are not froten, be- 
- Cauſe their waters are excluded from the external air, 


1 of a fteezing atmoſphere, I know not why the: depth 
=} would keep it open. Natural philoſopby i is now one 
1 of the favourite ſtudies of the Scotch nation, and e : 


F 4 


whic ch our guides gathered nuts, and would have bad 


kit land is almoſt always dirty. It his Been made 
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10 be, e e here us pudepeſs. 
intruſion. Id laws.of hoſpjcality Rul ive! this, 
* 0 % eee Met 966; 3 WEITT 1191 24 5 
A hut is conſtructed with looſe ſtones, ranged for th or the, 
moſt part withfome tendency to circularity. It —4 i 
be placed where the wind cannot act upon it with vio- | 
lence, becauſe it has no cement ; ; and where the water 
will run eaſiiy away, becauſe it has no floor but the 
naked ground. The wall, which is commonly about 
fix ſeet high, declines from the perpendicular a little 
inward. - Such rafters As, gan be e procured are then 
raiſed for a roof, and covered with heath, which makes | 
2 ſtrong and warm thatch, kept from flying off by 7 pes 
of twiſted heath, of which the ends, reaching from the 
centre of the thatch to the top. of the wall, are held 
firm by the weight of: a large ſtone. No light i is admit- 
wh but at the SG and through a hole in the 


* 


a 80 „ | thatch, 


ade eee ee g deten 
it 3. and the e pl a 1. Fllsthe, plage 4 
Gtructie of the * 1 
is . 2 


Hay honenerare got more a than parte — 
this which we-were iuſpectiung was very fax ſrom one 
ol the = neſt, for it wn a apart» 
=. « pore pct wigh een agg 3. delete yer” 
| When we entered we found am 4h old e ui bos. 
n ts is. ©. kettle. Sbe ſpoke intle Kopie, 5 
| but we hack interpreters at-hand ; and he was willing 8 
: enotigh to diſplay ber whole ſyſtem of economy. She 
= five children, of which none are yet gone from 
The eldeſt, a boy of thirteen, and her huſband, 
80 is eighty years old, were at work in the wood. 
Her two next ſons were gone to Inverneſs to buy meal, 
by which oatmeal is always meaht. Meal e conſſd. 
ered as expenſive food, and told us, that in ſpring .Y 
ven the goats gave mük ide ehllaren eb ne mn. 
out it. Sbe is miſtreſs of fixty goats, and I ſaw, many _ 
kids in an enclolure at the esd of her houſe. She had — 
alſo tome poultry. By the lake we ſaw a potaroe-gar-. 9 
Len, and a ſina In 1725 of groun d on which ſtood four 4 
W cov olng "each 2 2 Kekves of barky. "She . 
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true paſtoral dull, ne 
and drink whilky, - She bs rel 


_H-goesthither every. 0 We gave her a ni 
und fle 'bexged foo ON” the luxury o 
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the iſland of Sky | fry-ſeventh 
e cannot be fuppoſed to have much warms ff 
MIS 3 1 . N 


Tue longe: 

ente 
rods der cr, Wp wf 
where the ep, is.t0 a en degree ph a0 
* of he 98 85 and the „1 of the att 
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| Their » e Ds 2 We Half 27 Ee i dels 
ged with rain; * Er, m'the'aut ur oat to the vernal i. 
4 nox, a. x dry day is acl: cl et he dhe 


'can-be expeted: ag ater ens berudee df. ve; 
Their winter overtakes their fun metyand-t ir re 
7 Ties upon tbe groünd drenched with rain. Tue au- 5 
tumn ſtruggles hard to produce 2 our early fruits. 
1 gathered gooſeberries in Septemb but er bete 
imal, and the baſk. was thick. 1 2 5 5 es OP 
Their winter is leldem ſuch, " puta. full. ſtop % 
the growth of plants, or reduces the catfle to. live a. 
ly on the forpluſage of the ſummer. In the 5 ear lere 
ty one they had a levere ſeaſob,. 'remembr u by th 
name of the Rack tpriog, 


0 ; from. wHich- ei i has. 
Dot. yet recovered. ! The ſnow; lay lang upon ide 
ground, a calamity hardly. nown.bef 

e Ares * * e we 4 1. 
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rt werb OY told to 


cattle td foe want ca tht 
; buy { ultenance for the owners. 


| " The foil, as ia | countile es, __—_ Alete. 
Ta for 1 yet of earth ſpread 
„upon 4 del. Which a nothing but ſhort brown 
| heath, and pethiajps is not generally capable of any ber- 
ter produst. There are many bogs or molles of great 
| er or lefs extent, where the toll eattiot be ſuppoſed to = 
| Of hh ; though N — e t. 
But we did not obferve in theſe anꝝx aquatic plants.” 
Tue vallies and the mountains are alike darkened 
with heath. Some grata however, rows dere. and 
wers, and N er n ene er a 
unge. V | $47-4 


Their agriculture is Boes, 4 perhaps. — 
| feeble than unkilful. Their chiefmanure is ſea-weed, 
which, \ when. they hy it to rot upon the field » gives | 
them a better crop than thoſe of the Highlands. They . 
heap ſea ſhells i upon the-dunghill, which in time moul. 
der into a ſertiliving ſubſtance. When they find a 
vein of earth where they cannot uſe #, they dig it up, and 
add it to he mould of à more commodious place. 
- Their cord grounds often lie in Much intricacies among 
the craggs, that there is n rom for We acidn of n, 
team and plough. The foll is then turned up by man- 


| val juboiny with ns inflretdentcatic? u Wehe ipade, 
of u. ferm we e ieh 10 me appeared. very . 
oof - 


incommos 


TY a country whers workmieh could be exfily” abt 
eaſily pal, N baya/nurfow blade of iron fixed 0 *lovy 
and heavy piece of wood; which mut have,. obout's 
foot and a half above the iron, x knee or flerure with 
the angle downwards... When the farmer — | 
z tone, which is the great it timent;of bis opera- 
tions, he drives the blade under it; and: dringing the 
2 0 : 
Sorcible lever. | 
| According to the ae modes! e fda 
| are diſtiognithed into Toig Jani and flere land: bg 
nnd is that vhich affords room * plongh, e ang * 
land is turned up by the : . 


The grain which they commit to the furrows hs: $53 


tedioully formed, is either 6ats or barley. Thizy a0. 
not ſom batley, without very copivus mature, and 
then they expect from it, ten for one, an increaſe * 
dual 0 that of detter entries ;. but the cultare-is 1⁰ 
operofe, that they content themſelves commonly ih 
oats; and who can relate without compaſſion, that ? 
ter all. their diligence, they are to enpectꝭ only 2 tri le 
- increaſe * It is in vain to hope for plenty, when athigd- 
een ch. 
When weit grain-is irfived at the ſtate, which thly 5 
muſt conſider 45 ripeneſs, rey not cut; but pull the | 
_ Te the 2 "the lebte n * 


\ 


1 > ; 2 - l 
* F , - = » 
- . | 6 


carriage: 1 have none; "but DF a frame of timber, 


, preſſing on the ground. On this they ſumętimes drag 
- home their ſheaves, but often convey them home i in a 


n ee een UNA. ee e en 


10 5 een bre 8 much. Ackerl, | 


- | ne ſurely onght to be waſted i yet their method 


of clearing their oats rom the huſk. is bx parchigg 


mem in the en Thus with the genuine improvi- 


. dence of ſavages, they deſtroy, that fodder for want of 


; | which their cattle may periſh. | From this practice 
| they have but two petty conveniences. . They dry the 


: grain ſo that it is eaſily reduced: to meal, and they eſ- ; 


cape. the theft of the threſher, The. taſte. contrafted 


oats that are parched muſt be drie in A Kiln... 


Of their gardens I cah judge only from their able. 
1 did not obſerve that the common greens were want- 
ing, and ſuppaſe; that by chooſing. an advantageous 


plants. Of vegetable fragrance-or beanty they are not 
; _ : ſtudioos,*: Few vos are made to Hora in the He- 
rides They gather a little hay, but the graſs is: 


| own late; and is fo. olten W eki very 


; which is drawn by one horſe, with the two points behind 


kind of open. paniery gr Frame of ſticks "hep, the borſe 8 


from the fire by the oats, as by every other ſcorched | 
fubſtance,.uſe muſt long ago | have made grateful. The 


poſition, they can raiſe all the more hardy efculent 


- 


loemttee. | Thelt ve 


v enter by cattle that have corhog wit, dur by —Y 


"Rs farmers would be thrown away. 214, 


In the iflands Thave not heard that any Mbtenne- 
ous  teciſfifes havebery ny where wee 
y minera "ON of - 


were found, be carried away in its mineral tate, hers 


being no fuel for the imelting- houſe, or forge. Perhaps. | 


by diligent ſearch in this world of ſtone, ſome valum 


ble ſpecies of marble might be diſcovered. Bur never 
| philoſophical curiomy, nor commercial induſtry, have 
yet fixed their abode here; where the importunizy t 


ks | broad his the dee of the owner "of 
| de lang, who. found himſelf * ſtrongly. inclined- to 
think it a coal, but unhappily it did. not burn in the 
cchimney. Common ores. v oui be hereof no great value z | 4 
or what requires to be ſeparated by fire, muſt, if- le 


immediate want ſupplied'but for the day, and crave 


ing on the morrew, has left little room for encur- 


five OE e Wr n N | 


profit... A * 1 
| They have kately found a he — des. - 


of which the aſhes are melted into graf. 'They burn 


4 aboutid wth kelp; a Nes. pam 


o 


0 1 


kelp is great quantities, and tb zen ſen unn 
which come regularly to purchaſe. them. „This ner 
ſource of riches has raiſed the rents, of many, mariy 
farms but the tenants, pay, like al other, tenants, the 
additional rent with great. unwillingneſs, be 


they conſider the profits of the kelp. As. the mere 5 e pro- 


duct of perſonal labour, to which the landlord contri. I 
butes nothing.” However, as 4 man may | i t 

_ give. what be gives,th he power of. ga ning he ba ; 

; taioly as much right t to profit 7 'the Price « © k _ 
us of any thing. elſe found, or raiſed u pon bis ground. 1 
This new trade has excited a long and eager 6 itigation 5 
between Macdonald and Macleod, for a ledge of a, 5 F 2 

| ' which, till the value of Kelp. was. known, neither of I E 
| [them defred t the reputation of poſſeſſing, 3 n „ jn 
oF Tbe cattle of Sky are not lo \ Ginall a 45 15 Fra | El 
delieyed. Siace they. have lent their beeves.i in great of 
nömbers to ſouthern marts, they have probably taken Jes 
more care of their breed. At ſtated times the annual thi 


nne of cattle i is driven to a fair, by a general drover, 
ey e ines * weten the 


vents are paid, LET e a * 83 ane 
The price e is from/two to th hw ne\ 
bende a head. There was once one fold lte, five be 
nds v4 it i 

| * ** 4 

I ets * Par. 


on * 14 4 of OE 
3 ** 


of their Vlack en 
by | the ep a cows, ay we call a bee a8 bunble 
be, that wants a Ring, Whether this AﬀFerence * : 
ſpecific, or accidental, though we enguit n ws ; 
diligence; ve could 'not be ig formed. 3 


A 75 oP! * 2 10 164 1 3 Te aw 4 © 45 "oy. : 


Their horſes are, like. thelr cows, of a eden „ 

1 had no. difficulty to mount en commotion, * 

the tren of the gentlean. n. 
he gost + th generi 


«lik 


gent if {inhabitent..of” Nw = ll 
complying with every difference of climate and foil. 
The $oues of the, Hebrid are like cen; nor . 


* * 9 Y AT: 


«4 * 
. A, 


$ 


Tn 55 penury, a (hets malignant” 
ing is left that can be 2 pa 
and the ſheep are milked like the cows. A fingle: me 
of a goat is a quart, ad of | a ſheep a pint. Such at 
leaſt was the account whieh 1 could extract from 
thoſe of whom 1 a 0 en e erer had en- 
quired. \ LE $15? 4:3 04 „ $1: G2 $ $920 

The milk of ods is much Alarep then oi of cows, 
and that of ſheep is much thicker. | Sheep's milk is 
never eaten before it is; oiled. As it is thick, it muſt. 
be very liberal of ho 10 people of St. Kilda form 
it into ſmall cheeſes. 1 I 4, 


* 


The ſtags of the mountains are tek fas thoſe df aun 
du, perhaps not diger than our fallow- 
: deer. 5 


a 2 | 
fore are En ork tl 


„ 
deer. Their fchh has no rankgefs, por gi it inferior i in 
Aavour to our common veniſon. The rc buck 1 dei. 
ther faw not taſted. | Theſe are pot countries for a re. 
gular hae. The deer are not driven with horns and 
hounds, A Tportſman, with his gun in his hand; x 
es the animal, and when be has woutded bim, traces tr 


him by the blood. — 9 I | 


4 


They have a race of Viol Fan Jarger 11 


Nronger than thoſe with which we courſe hares, . 
ol thoſe are the only dogs uſed by them for the chafe. © 
ere ave in Sky neither 1 rats nor mice, but the wen 
tht is Yo frequent, that he is Heard in in houſes ratling be · 
Kind & efts or beds, as "rats in Englabd ud d. They | proba- 
bly owe to his predominance that they ha ve no other 


851 5 Fe . 


vermin fol r Hnce the grea rat took poſſeſſion of this part 
oft the world, fearce 3 a thip can touch at any | port, but 
ſome of bis race are lelt behind; | 


e 2 % 2 28 
4 


7 
4 
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5 are ſcen i in England, or perhaps as their 1 umber 
i imall, the chances of an deviation from, the common 


5 growth by the ſame cauſes as other animalnss. 


ces; but bloom and ſoſtoeſs are not to be expected 
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TE b of &, and: of the! ee iNands 
which J have ſeen, are commonly of the middle ſtature, 
wich fewer among them very tall or very i than 
: are 


meaſure are neceſſarily ſew.” The talleſt men that Ifaw 
are among thoſe of higher rank. In regions or batren- 
neſs and ſcarcity, the human race is b in its 


The ladies have as much beauty here as in other pla- | 


among the lower claſſes, whoſe faces. are expoſſed to 
the rudeneſs of the climate, and whoſe features are 
ſometimes contracted by wantz and ſometimes harden- - f 
ed by the blaſts. Supreme beauty is ſeldom found in 
Cottages or work-ſhops, even where ho real haraſhips | 


p $ * 
— DN Emery. - 
_—_— 


are ſuffered. To expand the human face to its full 3 
perſection, it ſeems neceſſary that the bel n co- 4 
operate by placidnefs of content, or I of * — 9 
er . | 

>. 1 5 5 
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Their. ſtrength is proportionate to their ſite; bit 


| they are accuſtomed to run upon rough ground, and 


therefore can with Feat agility ſkip over the bog, of 

claimber the mountain. For a campaign in the waſtes 
of America, ſoldiers, better qualified could not have 
been found. Having little work to do, they are not 
willing, nor þerhaps able, to endure a long continu- 
ance of manual labour, and are therefore conſidered ay 
hibitoally KI! 144 bans Bf, e TION | 


Having vever been fi pplied with tele vechiniions. 
Aatibus;: which life, extenſively diverſifiee with trades 


affords; they ſupply their watts by very infufficiert ; 
1 ſhifts, and endure many inconveniencies "which a Iit- 
tle attention would eaſily relieve. 1 have ſeen a horſe 


carrying home the harvet on a crate. "Under his fail 

was a ſtick for a crupper, held at the tod, ends by 
twiſts of ſtraw. Hemp will gro in their iſlands, and 
therefore ropes may be "had. 11 they wanted hemp, n 
they might make better cordage o of | Fuſhes, or r perhaps 
of nettles, than” of rar. eee 


Their method of life neirker Fecufes them perpet⸗ 


val health, nor expoſes them to any particular diſeaſ- 


There are phy fic icians in the ihands, e bo, I belicve, 25 
Er pracliſe chirurgery, : and. LY com pound their ov | 
medicines, Te! 


"It is 1 10 Fippalnhs aha lie! 1s: 1 in \ places 
where there are ſew opportunities of luxury but 1 


| 8 | found 


Gd no een here of 8 lopgevi iy. A 
cottager grows old oyer his oaten cakes, like a, citizen 
at a turtle-feaſt, He is indeed ſeldom iacommoded 


by corpulence. © Poyerty prefervs him from finking 


under the burden of himſelf, but he elcapes no other 
injury of time. Inſtagees of long life are often related, 


which thoſe who hear them are more willing to ered - 


it than examine. To be told that any man has attain- 
ed a hundred years, gives hope and comfort to him 
v bo ſtands penny? on i the age of ige Ae 


ri c. 


= 


| Levgih of life is diſtribu ted | impantaly to very y dif. | 
ferent modes of life. in very different climates ; and 
the mountains have no greater examples of age and 


health, than the lowlands, where 4 was. introduced to 
two ladies of high quality 3 one of whom, in her nine · 


ty-fourth year, preſided. at her table with the, full. ex- 


erciſe of all her pawers; and the other has attained hee 
 eighty-fourth,. without any dimi 


3 


and with little reaſon to accuſe time x of degoiony on 


ber beauty... WY; 
The habitations of men in the Hebrides may be WiC: 


| tinguiſhed into h huts and houſes. By a houſe, 1 mean . 
a building with. one ſtory over another ; F by a hut, a 
dwelling with only one floor. The Laird, who for- 


merly lived in E caſtle, now lives i in a houſe ; ; ſome- 


' 


Fe ca fplendid. 


times ſufficiently neat, but feldom ”y ſpacious or 


/ 


nution of her vivaeity, 


J 


bY Sa 14 


0 „ 
ſplendid. The tackimen and the miniſters have cont. 
monly houſes. Wherever there is a Fey the iratts | 
| ſor ach a Leliems 1 
Of the houſes little can be id. bey are ſmall 
and by che neceſſity of accumulatiog ſtores, where 
there are fo few opportunities. of purchaſe, the rooms 
are very hetexpgeSeouſly filled. With. want of cleanli. 
neſs it were ingratitude to reproach them; the ſer - 
vants having been bred upon , the naked earth, think 
every floor clean 3 and the quick ſucceſſion of ' gueſts, | 
| perbaps not always over- elegant, does not allow much 5 
time for adjuſting their apartments. 5 
Huts are of many Stadations; 1 frow murky _ to 
| commodlaus dwellings. Ba 
The wall of a common bilt is 2 7 bolt OY 
mortar, by a (kilful adaptation of looſe ſtones. Some 
times, perhaps, a double wall of ſtones is raized, and 
the intermediate 1 filled with earth.” The air is thus 
completely xcluded. Some walls, are, Tithin® ſorm- 
ed of turfs, held er by a wattle, or texture of 
_ twigs, Of the meaneſt huts, the firſt room is lighted 
by the entrance, and the ſecond by the ſmoke · hole. 
The fire is uſaally made in the middle, But there are 
huts or dwellin ge, of only one ftory,ohabited by gentle · 
men, which have walls cemented with mortar, glaſs 
Y windows, and boarded foors. + Of theſe al have chim- 
neys, and lome chimneys have grates.. NY 


„The dane and the furniture are not always olcely 


| laired. We were driven ey by miſſing a paſſage, to 
the _ 


the hut of: a entlemancwhers hu a very liberal fo pper, = 


when I I way conducted to my chamber, I found an ele- 


gant bed of Indian cotton, ſpread with fine ſheets. | 


The accommodation was flattering 1 undreſſed my ſelf, 
and felt my feet in the mire. The bed ſtood vpon the 


| bare earth, which along. courſeafr win, bad lokened to 


a puddle. ; 25 75 . 3 . r * oth +424 p44 REM; —Y | 


NG 


he. petty tenants, and labouring e live in | 


miſerable cabing, y which afford hem little more than 


ſhelter fram the ſtorms. .* The Boor of Norway is ſaid. 


to make all his own: utenſils... In the Hebrides, what- 
ever might be their ingenuity, the wapt of wood leaves 
them no materiale. They are probably content with 


ſuch: accommodations as ſtones of d; erent : forms ay 


ſizes can afford them. 1 g 1 0 


Their food is not better than 7 bags They, 
ſeldom taſte the fleſh. of lagd animals ; for here are no 
markejg. What each man eats. is from his on flock. 
| The great effect of money is to break property into. 
mall parts. In towns; he that has a ſhilling may havg 
_ piece of meat; but where there is no commerce, no 


man can eat mutton but by Killing a Anebe . 


Fiſh in fair weather they need not want ; but, 1 
believe, man never lives long on a but by con- 


ſtraint; he will rather. feed upon roots and ber- 


2 5 


*. 


ries. , f a - 
| The only fuel of the iQands . is peat. "Their wood is 
11 > 4 £ | 4 Wo 3 2 ; : : We, L 5 all 


8 TE, 
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. - : * 2 
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all conſumed; and coal they have nat TR Idnad, * Pat 
is dug out of the marſhes, from the depth of one tot 
to that of fx. That i is accounted the beſt whith is | 
nearer the ſurface. It appears to be a+ maſs of black 
eartli held together by vegetable fibres. 1 Know not 

whether the earth be bi ummons „or whether the fibres 
be not the only combuſtible. part; which, by heating 
the interpoſed earth red-hot, make burning maſs. 

The heat is not very ſtrong nor laſting. The aſhes| 
are yellowiſh, and in a large quantity. When they 
dig peat, they cut it into fquare pieces, and pile it up. 
to dry befide the houſe. In ſome places it has an. offen- 
five ſell. It i is like wood Charked- for the ſmith. | 
The common method of makig peat fites, is by beap-- 
ing it onthe earth ; but it burns well i in ie and in, 

the beſt houles is ſo fed. : 

The common opinion is, that peat — 40005 hk 
it has been cut; which; as it ſeems to be chieſſſj a ve. 
getable ſubſtance, is not unlikely to be "08s; whether | 
known or Kot n who relate it. 


5 wa GL 5. „bene. 
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24 need not, 1 ſappote, b = t101 
tries fo little frequented: as the Iſlands, there are no howu- 


fes where travellers are entertained. for money. He that 6 
wanders about theſe wilds; either procures recommen- | 
dations to thoſe, whoſe habitations lie near his way, or, | 
when night and wearineſs come upon him, takes the | 


chance of general hoſpitality. If he. finds only a cot- 


tage, he can expeR. little more. than ſhelter ; ;. for the: cot · 


tagers have tle more for themſelves... But if his 


7 good fortune bring him to the refidence of a gentle- | , 
man, be will be glad of ſtorm to prolong his ſtay. — 


There is, however, one inn by the ſea· nde an Seoul, 
in Sky, where the poſt- office is kipt@ </c: 14:4; lie 


At the tables where a firanger-i is ag ae. 
plenty rior delicacy is wanting. .. A tract of ſand ſo” 


thinly inhabited, muſt have much wild fowl; and k 


" ned, that l 


* 


| ; 


ſcarcely remember to have ſeen Ee e 4 


The moor: game is every where to be had, That ide 


fea "abounds with fiſh, need not be told; for it ſupplies. 


3 great part of Europe. | The Iſle of Shy, has ſtags | 


and roebucks, but to bares. They ſell very numerous = 


droves of oxen yearly to Kugland, and therefore cannot : 


be ſuppoled to want beef at home. Sbeep and goats 


arein great numbers, and they bare the common a 


[ele fowl, ON 


* 
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But as here is nothing to be bought, ex every, family 
muſt kill its own meat, and roaſt part of it ſomewhat 


ſoo ner than Apicius would preſoribe. Every kind of 


fleſh. i is undoubtedly excelled by the variety and emula- 
tion of Engliſh markets; ; but that which j is not beſt 
may be yet free from bad ; and he that ſhall complain 


of his fare in the Hebrides, | has 5 bis e | 


» 


1 the wild and domeſſic Kihds;" 


more- than his. manhood; W 


Their fowls are not like thoſe plumped for fale by the 
poulterers of London, but they are as-good as other pla- 


; ces commonly afford, except that the geeſe, by feeding 


in the fes, have vnive ally: 4 fiffiy rankheſs. 1 
"Theſe 4 reeſe ſeem. to be of a middle” race, between E 


to own a homie, Bae to wil | "as + formerimes to 40 quite 
away. | W as 


Their Nane bread is made of PTY or beiter. ot 


Mama they tpread very thin cakes, coarſe and hard, 


to. which unaccuſtomed palates ; are not eaf) ly recontiled, 
| The barley cakes are thicker and foſter. 1 began to eat 
ibem with uns ute netz. The blackneſs of their col. 


| our 1 — ſome ditie, b but the taſte is not difagreeable. 


10 moſt houſes there is beat. flour, with which we 


were fure to-be treated, if we ſtaid long enough to 
have it kneaded and bäked. As neither yeaſt nor Tea- 


ven are uſed among then, their bread of every kind is 


vafermented.” 2 f make only cakes, ; and ne ver mout 
„„ 


: can give no account, as ſoon as he appears in the more 


| faſt, a meal in which the Sc ty 


The tea and coffee are acoom 


| breakfaſt i in Scotland. 


„„ n 309 
"A man of the Hebrides, for of the women's det L | 


ning, ſwallows a glaſs of whiſky. - Yet they are not IF _— 
drunken race: at leaſt I never was preſent at mich in- 4 
temperance. . But no man is ſo abſtemious dee eb 1. Ä 
the morniag dram, whioh they: eall Sfhalk. 22-4. 4 * 


The word // Gznifies water, and is 51 by 
way of eminence. to gr water, or diffilled\ liquor. | 


The ſpirit drunk in the North i is drawn from barley, | : 


I never taſted it, except once for experiment arthe un 
in krveraiy, when I thought it prefer idle to any Enghs 5 5 
malt brandy. + was ſtrong. b. n t pungent, and was 15 i 
free from the empyreumatic taſte or ſmell. What was 
the proceſs I had no oppent: n ity of enquiring,: yer dh 3 125 


E wiſh-to improve the art of making poiſon pleaſar — | 
Not long atter the dram may be expected the break- 
„whether of the mo 


lands or mountains, muſt be. confeſſed to excel us. 

pained not only with ur- 
ter, but with honey, conſerves, and marmalad 5 | 
an epicure could remove by a wiſh, i in queſt of. bed 5 4 
al en ee ha bad lopped, he would | CE 2 


. FEEDS 3 GD whe | \ 
In the lands N they do eee it node 

very eaſy to endure. They zolute..the- tea-tahle by 

plates piled with large ſlices of hei hi e cheeſe which, 


—_— its leſs tat aloays with the RR of * 


1 hes s ( 370 ) © IN) | . 
+ Where many queſtions are to be aſked, PIPES vi = 
1 omitted. I forgot to enquire, how they were 3 
- dupplied wich ſo much exotic. luxury. | Perhaps the 
French may bring them wine ſor wool, and the Dutch 
give. them tea and coffee at the fiſhing ſeaſon, in 
exchange for freſh provi6on. . Their trade is un- 
conſtrained. They pay no cuſfoms, for there is 
no officer to demand them. Whatever therefore 
is made dear only by imply is obtained | here at an 
eaſy rate. 5 
; 12A dinner in dhe Weſtern And differs very little 
| eee in England, except that in the place of 
| tarts, there are al: rays ſetdifferent preparztions of milk. 
This part of their diet will admjt ſome improvement. 
Though they have milk, and eggs, and ſugar, tew-of 
them-know how, t6 'compound them in a cuſtard, 
Arbei gardens afford them no great variety, but they 
have always ſome vegetables on the table. Potatoes at 
leaſt are never wanting, which, though they h ave not 
known them long, are now one of the prinoipal parts of | t 
their food. "They are not * the ne but the viſcous | 
kind. e ALLY e r 


41 E 


wh If Nor flank Sad mos 


D #5 % 
* 


Their more W 00 * ery, or 8 diſhes, an v 
Eaglimman et the firſt taſte is not likely to approve; 0 
bot the culinary compoſitions af every country are of. If 


. ten fuch as become grateful to other nations oply by p 
degrees ; ; though L have read a * avihor, who, in t 
- the 5? 


(311) 

| BH thechtion of his heart. lay, that French cookery plette? 
; Tc 
| Frenchman. e 3 ER 7 7 4 
5 Their agen ey lb a0 aners, various and 
I plentiful. The table is always covered with an 
linen, Their plates for common uſe are bſten ot ut 
aa of manufacture weh is called ertam . colouret 
ä or queen's. ware. They uſe nlver on ull "occaſions. 

where it is common in England; nor did 1 ever find the 
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Ffpoon of horn but in one houſe. my es 4 1 5 


The knives are not often either very bright or very 
ſharp. They are indeed inſtruments, of which the" 
Highlanders t have not been long acquainted with the 
general ute. They | were not regular ly laid or the ta! 

ble, before the prohibition of arms ànd the ebange fk 
dreſs. Thirty years ago the Highlander wore his ne 
as a companion to his dirk or dagger, and when the 

company ſat down to meat, the men who had knives;? 

cut the fleſh into ſmall pieces för-the women; "ug with” 

their fingers conveyed it to Y thi eir mouths, © bf 


al 
There was perhaps never any change f national 
manners ſo quick, ſo great, and ſo general, as that 


Which hoy mid ct bs eee the laſt con- 1 


a He ry their eres" 
VV 


* | £ 4 By 322 U f . | Wo 
city. of temper. is ſoftened, their miliary, ardovr is on 


© Cingviſked, their dignity of independence l depreſſen, 
| their contempt of government ſubdued, and their. reys 


| ergnce for their chiefs abated. Of u hat they had before 
J he late conqueſt of their country, there remain only. A 
35 3 9 and their Sareſth: Their language. 49 75 
3 + attacked on every fi le.— —Schoo are erected, in hieß 
N ; *- Fogliſh only, is taught, and there were lately ſome Wo 
4 wen ght it reaſonable 10 refuſe them a , verſion of the | 
L | holy ſcriptures, that they might have no monument ob 5 
4 | their mother-tongue.. 8 8 
g That their poverty is gradiially abited, cannot be 
B  thentioned among the unpleatin ing conſequences of iid. 1 
1 Jieaion. They ate nom de quainted with money, and 
3 | the poſſibility of gain will by degrees make them ins 
3 #  Puſtrious, Such isghe effect of the late regulations, 
A 25 - that'a longer) journey than to the Highlands muſt be 
J . taken by him, whoſe curioũty pants for ſavage virtues 
ME | ind batbarous grandeur, 1 Y 1 
"15 00 61 1. 
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